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For  more  than  forty  years  THE  GREGG  WRITER  has  been  rendering 
unparalleled  service  to  shorthand  teachers.  Brimful  of  suggestions  for  keeping 
students  "on  their  toes,”  popular  success  stories,  office  aids  for  students,  hints 
and  helps  to  beginners  from  stenographers  and  office  managers,  and  many 
pages  of  readable  stories  and  articles  in  beautiful  shorthand — these  make 
THE  GREGG  WRITER  the  potential  power  from  which  teachers  draw  in¬ 
spiration,  motivation,  information,  and  teaching  devices  that  keep  thousands 
of  classrooms  humming,  with  students  bending  interestedly  and  enthusiastically 
to  their  shorthand  and  typing  practice. 

THE  GREGG  WRITER  certificates  and  prizes  for  satisfactory  progress  and 
accomplishment  in  shorthand  and  typing  are  requirements  in  thousands  of 
schools. 

A  student’s  stenographic  supplies  are  not  complete  without  a  subscription 
to  his  professional  magazine,  THE  GREGG  WHITER.  He  needs  it  as  a 
source  of  information  and  inspiration  just  as  unmistakably  as  the  student  of 
medicine  needs  his  medical  journal  and  lawyers  their  law  journals! 

Thousands  of  voluntary  subscriptions  are  being  taken  up  by  teachers  at 
this  time.  To  fadlitate  the  introduction  in  your  school,  this  special  semester 
price  is  quoted.  Until  February  29 — another  Leap  Year  opportunity — we  will 
accept  subscriptions  for  five  issues  of  THE  GREGG  WHITER,  beginning 
with  either  January  or  February,  for  50c.  Send  your  order  promptly,  and 
make  this  new  semester  a  tmly  happy  and  successful  one! 

Orders  and  remittances  should  be  sent  to 
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HE  other  day  we  read  an  item  in  a  news¬ 
paper  of  a  neighboring  town  announcing  the 
opening  of  the  second  semester  of  the  local  evening 
school.  Among  the  courses  to  be  offered  were  listed 
the  following: 

Beginning  typing,  20  lessons,  Tuesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  7:30  to  8:30  P.M. 

Advanced  typing,  20  lessons,  Tuesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  8:30  to  9:30  P.M. 

Beginning  shorthand ,  20  lessons,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  7:30  to  8:30  P.M. 

Advanced  shorthand,  20  lessons,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  8:30  to  9:30  P.M. 

Of  course,  we  realize  the  need  for  short,  intensive 
courses  especially  adapted  to  evening  school  condi¬ 
tions;  but  such  courses  should  be  labeled  correctly, 
and  their  objectives  should  be  defined  accurately. 

Skill  subjects  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to 
brief  treatment.  The  most  successful  day  school 
teachers  of  shorthand  or  typing  require  an  entire 
school  year  of  at  least  160  periods  to  cover  the  "be¬ 
ginning”  course.  The  number  of  periods  might  be 
cut  down  a  little,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  cover 
the  course  in  tw^enty  one-hour  lessons  even  with 
adults,  who  have  the  maximum  motivation  to  spur 
them  on  to  do  their  best. 

Short  courses  in  business  subjects  can  be  too  short, 
especially  in  evening  schools.  A  smattering  of 
knowledge  has  no  practical  value,  and  insufficient 
training  in  shorthand  and  typing  is  sometimes  worse 
than  none. 
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It  would  be  far  better  not  to  use 
such  words  as  "beginning”  and  "ad¬ 
vanced”  to  describe  short  business 
courses.  These  words  should  be  re¬ 
served  for  groups  of  short  courses  care¬ 
fully  integrated  to  insure  each  student 
an  opportunity  to  complete  enough 
training  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  business. 

The  success  of  a  short  course  in  build¬ 
ing  a  skill  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  elimination  from  the  class  of 
wide  variations  in  individual  differ¬ 
ences,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the 
teacher  to  concentrate  for  the  entire 
period  of  instruction  on  a  narrow  field 
of  subject  matter. 

In  advanced  shorthand,  for  example, 
the  teacher  can  build  speed  more 
rapidly  with  four  sections  —  80-100, 
100-120,  120-140,  and  140-160  words  a 
minute — than  with  two  sections  of  80- 
120  and  120-160  words  a  minute. 

If  only  two  hours  are  available  for 
the  teaching  of  advanced  shorthand,  it 
would  be  better  to  have  four  30-minute 
periods  for  the  four  sections  mentioned 
above  than  to  group  all  the  advanced 
students  into  two  periods  of  one  hour 
each. 

Let  us  examine  critically  every  short 
business  course  now  being  offered  in 
evening  schools  and  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  bring  its  objectives  within 
reasonable  attainment  and  to  make  it 
an  integral  part  of  a  group  of  short 
courses,  insuring  the  opportunity  to 
complete  a  sufficient  area  of  knowledge 
or  skill  to  be  of  practical  use  in  busi¬ 
ness.  And,  above  all,  let  us  see  to  it  that 
short  courses  are  long  enough. 


By  Direct  Wire 

Physically  handicapped  shut-in  chil¬ 
dren  in  Waterloo,  low'a,  are  now  receiv¬ 
ing  instruction  by  telephone.  The 
Waterloo  Courier  describes  the  system 
as  follows: 

The  instruction  will  be  given  over  a  tele¬ 
phone  hookup  from  the  classroom  to  the 
home  of  the  child.  ...  A  microphone  will 
be  set  up  in  a  schoolroom  from  which  the 
instruction  will  be  given.  The  words  of  the 
teacher  will  be  sent,  via  a  speaker,  to  the 
child  in  his  home.  Thus  all  the  teacher’s 
instruction  wdll  be  given  to  the  crippled  child 
just  as  it  is  to  those  in  the  schoolroom.  The 
child  in  his  home  can  ask  questions  of  the 
teacher  over  the  hookup  and  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  equipment  can  be  taken  from  one  school 
building  to  another  and  plugged  in  on  tele¬ 
phone  lines. 


\ 


There  are  many  thousand  "shut-ins” 
in  our  commercial  departments — 
students  learning  business  customs  and 
procedures  and  skills  away  from  busi¬ 
ness  itself.  Why  not  follow  the  lead 
of  Waterloo  and  add  to  our  teaching 
some  business  instruction  by  direct 


wire? 

Wouldn’t  it  be  invigorating  for  the 
class  in  secretarial  training,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  take  dictation  over  the  phone 
from  one  of  the  community’s  leading 
businessmen  once  or  twdce  a  week  and 


carry  on  with  him  a  prearranged  busi¬ 
ness  telephone  conversation! 

Most  business  firms  would  be  glad 
to  participate  in  a  project  of  this  sort. 

All  that  is  needed  to  carry  out  a 
project  of  this  kind  is  a  microphone 
hooked  up  to  the  telephone  and  a 
teacher  of  sufficient  initiative  and  de¬ 
termination  to  plan  the  project  and 
carry  it  through  successfully. 
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No  Middle  Ground 

KENNETH  B.  HAAS,  Ed.D. 


PRACTICAL  training  tor  selling  work 
in  a  retail  store  may  be  given  by  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  in  two  ways:  through 
.classroom  instruction  and  practical  work  in 
"vocational”  stores  set  up  within 
the  school  plant  and  through  the 
co-operative  part-time  plan,  un¬ 
der  which  the  student  spends 
half  the  time  in  classroom  in¬ 
struction  and  the  other  half  in 
employment  in  an  outside  store. 

No  attempt  should  ever  be 
made,  however,  to  substitute 
classroom  instruction  alone  for 
.1  combination  of  classroom  in¬ 
struction  and  practical  experi- 
I  ence.  whether  that  experience  be 
I  in  a  school  store  or  an  outside 
store.  In  every  instance  class¬ 
room  instruction  should  be  based  upon  and 
correlated  with  the  store-employment  experi¬ 
ence.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  course 
in  which  instruction  is  confined  to  classroom 
work  will  not  prepare  a  student  for  salesman¬ 
ship.  All  that  such  a  course  can  accomplish 
is  to  give  him  a  conception  of  the  principles 
applicable  to  any  field  of  salesmanship.  Tck) 
often,  moreover,  instructors  of  such  courses 
!  have  no  specialized  training  or  experience 
^  and  rely  solely  upon  textbooks  for  their  in- 
I  struction  material. 

To  get  a  picture  of  the  relative  values  of 
salesmanship  training  given  on  a  purely 
"informational”  or  nonvocational  basis  and 
that  given  on  a  vcKational  basis  with  a  view 
to  fitting  the  student  for  wage-earning  work 


in  the  selling  field,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
compare  these  two  types  of  training  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  following  factors:  objec-' 
tive,  nature  of  the  practical  experience  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  pupil,  qualifica¬ 
tions  required  of  teachers,  nature 
of  the  classroom  instruction, 
basis  of  subject  matter  used,  and 
method  followed' in  selecting  pu¬ 
pils.  The  chart  on  the  following 
page  presents  a  comparison  of 
this  kind. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  two  types 
of  courses  in  the  field  of  retail 
store  salesmanship  outlined  in 
this  chart,  let  us  consider  how 
training  for  salesmanship  given 
in  nonvocational  or  school  stores 
differs  from  training  obtained  in  outside 
stores,  the  method  followed  in  determining 
the  subjects  that  should  be  included  in  speci¬ 
fic  courses. 

School  Store  Projects 

In  a  laudable  attempt  to  inject  some  voca¬ 
tional  training  into  the  curriculum,  many 
secondary  schools  have  developed  school- 
store  projects  and  general  preparatory  retail¬ 
training  programs  to  a  fine  degree  of  detail. 
Some  of  the  class  projects  followed  in  these 
schools  are  practical  as  well  as  inspiring. 

A  retail-training  program  carried  on  by  a 
high  school  in  the  town  of  Kittanning,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  which  has  a  population  of  9,000, 
illustrates  what  can  be  done  to  stimulate  stu- 
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dents  m  securing  vocational  store  experience. 
Under  the  Kittanning  plan,  pupils  take  over 
the  complete  operation  and  management  of 
one  of  the  larger  grocery'  stores  for  one  day. 

Store  positions  that  pupils  in  the  retail 
selling  class  are  required  to  take  over  for  a 
day  are:  manager,  assistant  manager,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  assistant  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  merchandise  manager,  produce  manager, 
bread  manager,  telephone  operator,  delivery 
clerk,  grocery  manager,  grocery  clerk,  bread 
clerk,  produce  clerk,  demonstrator,  window 
trimmer,  and  barker.  This  store  project, 
which  students  are  required  to  undertake  at 
the  end  of  their  year’s  course  in  retail  selling, 
is  known  as  the  Gault  plan  or  project. 

The  Central  Commercial  High  School,  of 
New  York  City,  has  initiated  a  good  school 
or  vocational  store-training  project.  A  com¬ 
plete  retail  store  was  built  inside  the  school. 
The  store  faces  the  front  doors  of  the  school 
and  has  nine  plate-glass  display  windows. 
The  windows  are  appropriately  trimmed  by 
pupils  with  the  advice  and  help  of  display 
experts. 

The  store  entrances  are  flanked  by  show 
windows.  Seasonal,  fast-selling  merchandise 
is  shown.  To  the  left  of  the  west  entrance  is 
a  long  glass  showcase  filled  with  school  sup¬ 
plies.  Near  this  case  is  a  popular-book  rack 
where  "best  sellers”  are  sold  at  low  prices. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  store  is  a  long 


counter,  which  is  used  as  the  service  counter  | 
and  which  supports  the  cash  register  and 
other  accessories  and  provides  space  for  sell¬ 
ing  and  wrapping.  "Hot-spot”  or  fast-sell¬ 
ing  items  that  tie  up  with  the  window  dis¬ 
plays  are  grouped  here.  Beyond  this  counter 
is  another  glass  showcase,  and  along  the  en¬ 
tire  south  end  are  wall  cases  that  reach  to 
the  ceiling  and  are  filled  with  a  variety  of 
articles  that  appeal  to  pupils. 

One  room  has  been  set  aside  for  a 
laboratory'.  Five  practice  show  windows  have 
been  built  in  this  room  so  that  retail  trainees 
can  experiment  with  and  try  out  ideas  in 
window  displays  before  trimming  the  main 
show  windows  in  the  store. 

School  stores  have  many  possibilities. 
They  may  be  located  w'ithin  the  classroom,  in 
small  rooms  unsuited  for  class  work,  in 
halls,  and  in  basements  of  school  buildings. 
Yearbooks,  magazines,  candy,  stationery, 
athletic  tickets,  general  school  supplies,  and 
other  merchandise  may  be  sold  in  the  school 
store,  which  can  be  conducted  on  either  a 
profit  or  a  nonprofit  basis. 

Often,  pupils  are  given  weekly  assign¬ 
ments  in  such  stores.  A  beginner  is  usually 
trained  by  an  experienced  pupil  as  well  as 
by  a  teacher  for  three  or  four  days.  Pupil 
assignments  to  the  store  are  made  to  overlap, 
one  pupil  beginning  on  Monday,  for  exan> 
pie,  and  another  on  Wednesday. 


Comparison  of  Nonvocational  and  Vocational  Retail  Store  Training  Courses*  f 


Factor  Compared 

i  Nonvocational  Courses 

j  Vocational  Courses 

Objective . 

To  give  general  business  informa¬ 
tion  and  personality  training 

To  train  for  retail-store  selling 
as  a  vocation 

Practical  experience  pro- 

Haphazard  selling  experience,  if 

Specific  store  experience  through 

vided  for  pupils . 

any 

definite  and  systematic  store 
employment 

Qualification  of  teachers  . 

Academic  degree.  Little  or  no 
specialized  training  or  occu¬ 
pational  experience 

Academic  degree  and  specialized 
training  and  occupational  ex¬ 
perience 

Nature  of  classroom  work 

j 

1  Textbook,  recitation,  and  lectures 

1 

Discussions  and  demonstrations 
based  on  student  experiences 
in  store  employment 

Basis  of  course  subject 
matter  . 

Textbook 

Job  analysis  of  store  work 

Method  of  selecting  j 

pupils  . 

None 

On  the  basis  of  their  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  store  work 

*  Compared  with  respect  to  their  objectives,  practical  experience  provided  for  pupils,  qualifications 
of  teachers,  nature  of  classroom  work,  basis  of  subject  matter  used,  and  method  of  selecting  pupils. 
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♦  Aboui  Doctor  Haas:  Engaged  in  distributive 
education  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Formerly  pro¬ 
fessor  of  merchandising  in  Bowling  Green 
(Kentacky)  Business  University.  Ed.D.  from 
New  York  University.  Has  published  books 
and  many  magazine  article  and  has  been  an 
editor  of  Business  Education  Digest.  Member 
of  Phi  Delta  Kappa.  Has  taught  in  high 
school  and  college  and  served  for  four  years 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Hobbies:  “fishing;  sitting 
in  an  easy  chair;  writing.” 


Model  Store  Projects 

Many  high  schools  have  "model”  stores, 
which  are  set  up  in  a  corner  or  at  the  front 
of  the  retail-training  classroom.  Such  stores 
are  used  only  for  demonstration  purposes — 
not  for  the  sale  of  merchandise. 

The  fixtures,  such  as  counters,  display 
tables,  and  shelving,  in  some  instances  are 
made  by  boys  in  the  class.  In  other  instances 
the  store  may  be  furnished  with  cash  regis¬ 
ters,  roll  paper  holders,  string  holders,  and 
other  miscellaneous  store  equipment  that  has 
been  discarded  by  community  merchants. 
Fixtures  may  also  be  made  by  high  school 
woodworking  classes. 

Display  material  is  easily  obtained  from 
wholesalers  and  manufacturers  free  of 
charge.  Empty  cartons,  festoons,  signs,  pam¬ 
phlets,  samples,  and  often  actual  merchan¬ 
dise  sufficient  to  fill  a  small  section  of  shelv¬ 
ing  may  be  obtained  from  various  sources. 
Window  trims  and  interior  display  material 
are  especially  easy  to  obtain. 

As  far  as  possible,  experience  in  the  model 
store  should  be  correlated  with  the  subject 
matter  used  for  classroom  instruction.  The 
store  should  be  used  by  the  class  as  a  whole 
and  by  individual  class  members  in  w'orking 
out  practical  problems  suggested  in  the 
classroom  instruction.  Many  kinds  of  studies 
or  projects  may  be  worked  out  in  tne  model 
store. 

For  example,  students  may  undertake  com¬ 
modity  projects,  in  connection  with  which 
they  discuss,  study,  and  analyze  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  retail  goods.  In  such  a  study, 
students  may  compare  and  analyze  different 
kinds  of  containers  used  for  small  articles, 
on  the  basis  of  sanitation,  attractiveness,  and 
display  methods.  Selling  points  for  articles 
in  popular  use,  such  as  flour,  breakfast  food. 


soap,  and  canned  goods,  may  be  listed. 
These  selling  points  may  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  a  sales  talk  prepared  by  one  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  given  before  the  class. 

Project  work  in  connection  w'ith  classes  in 
retail  salesmanship  will  be  maximally  effec¬ 
tive  only  where  the  physical  equipment  pro¬ 
vided  for  classroom  instruction  and  for  the 
school  store  is  as  complete  as  possible.  With 
this  in  mind,  therefore,  we  list  the  equipment 
that  may  be  effectively  utilized  for  instruc¬ 
tion  purposes. 

Fixtures  (Permanent) :  Display  windows  for 
window  decorating,  blackboards,  bulletin  boards. 

Fixtures  (Portable):  Fixtures  for  display  cases, 
display  windows,  counter  displays,  floor  displays, 
bookcases,  locker  supply  case. 

Machines:  Cash  registers,  measuring  machines, 
price-ticket  machine,  adding  machines,  bookkeep¬ 
ing  machine,  charga-plate  machine,  duplicating 
devices,  typewriters,  paper  cutter. 

Supplies:  Wrapping  paper,  twine,  bags,  tape 
(gummed),  Scotch  tape,  swatches,  teacher’s 
folders  for  students,  merchandise  workbooks, 
charts,  pick  glasses,  acids  and  chemicals,  speed- 
ball  pen,  maps,  city  directory,  telephone  directory. 

Furniture:  Filing  cabinets,  shelves,  counters, 
desks,  display  cases,  work  tables,  movable  chairs, 
wastebaskets,  clock,  mirrors,  magazine  racks,  ex¬ 
tension  telephone. 

Visual- Aid  Equipment:  Balopticon,  Delinea- 
scope,  films  and  slides,  projector,  Stereopticon. 

Forms:  Application  forms,  sales  tickets. 

Reference  Materials:  Sales  manuals,  manufac¬ 
turers’  manuals,  manufacturers’  displays,  manu¬ 
facturers’  samples,  library  reference  books,  trade 
magazines,  fashion  magazines,  dictionary. 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

- ^ - — 

ELTA  PI  EPSILON,  honorary  graduate 
fraternity  in  business  education,  held  its 
annual  dinner  on  December  28  at  the  William 
Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh.  The  following  new 
officers  were  elected: 

President:  Dr.  McKee  Fisk,  Oklahoma  A.  and 
M.  College,  Stillwater. 

Vice-President:  M.  H.  Freeman,  West  Side 
High  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Secretary:  Ruby  Hemphill,  Oklahoma  A.  and 
M.  College,  Stillwater. 

Associate  Secretary:  Mrs.  Madeline  S.  Strony, 
The  Newark  School  for  Secretaries,  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

Treasurer:  Francis  V.  Unzicker,  Oklahoma  A. 
and  M.  College,  Stillwater. 

Historian:  Eugene  Hughes,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 
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The  Merging  of  Two  Ideals 

The  Story  of  Shorthand — Continued 
JOHN  ROBl-.RT  CiREGG,  S.C.D. 

(Copyright,  1940,  by  John  Kobt'rt  Grcgq) 


1 

HE  first  author  in  any  country  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
combining  a  simple-stroke  alphabet 
with  the  slope-of -longhand  principle  was  Dr. 
J,  J.  Thierry-Mieg,  an  Alsatian  physician 
who  devoted  most  of  his  long  life  to  the 
c|uest  for  the  ideal  system  of  shorthand. 

In  the  Preface  to  his  Phonographie  s//r  la 
Rente  Unique,  published  in  1853,  Thierry- 
Mieg  mentioned  that  he  had  studied  many 
systems  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  From 
his  birthplace  and  the  period  in  which  he 
studied  other  systems,  we  obtain  a  good  idea 
of  the  systems  that  had  a  marked  influence 
on  his  earlier  views  on  shorthand  construc¬ 
tion — influences  that  are  clearly  shown  in 
his  work. 

Dr.  Thierry-Mieg  was  born  in  1820  at 
Miilhausen,  Alsace,  close  to  the  German 
states  that,  half  a  century  later,  were  to  be 
welded  into  the  German  Empire  and  to  an¬ 
nex  his  native  province.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that,  when  he  studied  shorthand,  he 
was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  wonder¬ 
ful  progress  that  was  then  being  made  in 
Germany  by  Gabelsberger’s  system,  a  system 
on  the  cursive  basis,  and  by  Pitman’s  system 
in  England.  At  that  time  shorthand  w'as 
somewhat  stagnant  in  France,  but  in  England 
a  wave  of  almost  fanatical  propaganda  was 
sweeping  Pitman’s  Phonography  over  the 
British  Isles  and  the  English-speaking  world. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  young  Alsatian 
shorthand  enthusiast  became  so  impressed 
wdth  the  success  of  the  systems  of  Gabels- 
berger  and  Pitman — the  former  published  in 
1834,  the  latter  three  years  later — that  he 
should  conceive  the  idea  of  combining  the 
best  features  of  each  in  a  system  that  would 
become  as-  popular  in  his  native  land  as 
Gabelsberger’s  in  Germany  and  Pitman’s  in 
England. 


The  Preface  to  Dr.  Thierry-Mieg’s  Pho¬ 
nographie  contained  a  highly  eulogistic  reci¬ 
tal  of  the  achievements  and  popularity  of 
Pitman’s  Phonography.  Among  other  things 
it  said;  "It  was  only  after  the  publication  of 
Pitman’s  Phonography  in  1837  that  the  art 
began  to  spread  rapidly  in  England,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  persons 
using  shorthand  for  correspondence,  literary 
work,  composition  of  sermons  and  dis¬ 
courses,  journalism,  and  other  work  where 
w  riting  is  indispensable  greatly  surpassed  the 
numbers  which  studied  the  art  since  its  first 
invention,  or  within  the  period  of  two  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half.” 

Then  follows  a  eulogy  of  Mr.  Pitman  and 
his  system,  with  quotations  from  Mr.  Pit¬ 
man’s  statements  about  the  spread  of  his  sys¬ 
tem,  such  as  ’’more  than  300,000  copies  have 
been  published  since  its  invention  in  1837; 
many  thousands  of  letters  written  in  short¬ 
hand  pass  through  the  mail,  and  five  periodi¬ 
cals  written  in  the  system  are  published  in 
England.  .  .  .  The  followers  of  the  system 
have  formed  an  asscKiation  where  each  mem¬ 
ber  is  ready  to  help  the  students  to  correct 
the  lessons  w'hich  are  sent  through  the  mail. 
The  Society  is  today  composed  of  four  thou¬ 
sand  members.” 

Although  Dr.  Thierry-Mieg  devoted  sev¬ 
eral  pages  to  Pitman’s  Phonography,  it  is 
remarkable  that  there  was  no  mention  of 
Gabelsberger’s  system  except  in  this  brief 
passage;  "In  Germany  also,  societies  of  this 
kind  are  being  formed  in  all  the  large  cities 
in  order  to  propagate  M.  Gabelsberger’s 
Stenography.  Why  is  it  that  we  do  not  have 
similar  organizations  at  home.^”  There  was 
not  a  word  about  the  truly  remarkable  prog¬ 
ress  of  Gabelsberger’s  system,  although  so 
much  was  said  about  that  of  Pitman’s  Pho¬ 
nography;  nor  w^as  there  any  mention  of  the 
cursive  basis  of  the  Gabelsberger  system.  As 
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Thierry-Mieg’s  system  was  built  on  the  cur¬ 
sive  principle,  the  omission  of  any  reference 
j  to  the  cursive  basis  of  the  Gabelsberger  sys- 
I  tern,  or  to  the  success  of  that  system,  is  so 
I  remarkable  that  one  is  inclined  to  suspect 
j  that  it  may  have  been  due  to  reluctance  on 
I  the  part  of  an  Alsatian  to  acknowledge  his 
indebtedness  to  a  Bavarian  for  the  main  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  his  system  was  founded. 

Apart  from  the  cursive  principle,  the  in- 
:  fluence  of  Pitman  on  the  alphabet  of  Thierry- 
Mieg’s  system  is  very  evident,  and  was  more 
evident  at  the  time  it  was  published  than 
it  would  be  today.  The  device  for  discrimina¬ 
ting  between  the  phonetic  "pairs”  by  thick¬ 
ening  one  of  the  characters  (the  feature  of 
Pitman’s  system  that  most  distinguished  it 
'  from  others  at  that  time),  the  attempts  to 
’  express  combined  consonants  briefly  through 
■  adding  r  and  /  by  expedients — these  and 
other  things  show  the  predominating  influ¬ 
ence  of  Pitman.  The  author  even  used  the 
title  adopted  by  Pitman — "Phonography." 
The  system,  too,  is  presented  in  three  styles, 
following  the  Pitman  plan  of  that  period — 
"Learners,”  "Corresponding,”  and  "Report¬ 
ing”  styles. 

2 

After  stating  that  he  studied  and  practiced 
fifteen  systems  of  shorthand  without  naming 
them.  Dr.  Thierry-Mieg  enumerated  the  re¬ 
sults  that  he  "tried  to  obtain”  in  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  his  "Phonography”  as  follows: 

1.  The  uniform  slope  of  the  signs,  which  not 
only  gives  a  pretty  appearance  to  the  signs  but 
also  offers  the  advantage  of  an  agreeable  and 
graceful  outline  which  is  not  fatiguing  to  the 
hand. 

2.  A  phonetic  writing,  that  is,  based  on  the 
sounds  of  the  word,  giving  a  special  character  for 
each  sound. 

3.  Three  different  styles:  One  fully  written, 
one  "abridged”  for  correspondence  and  other 
work,  and  a  brief  style  for  reporting. 

Dr.  Thierry-Mieg’s  system  was  not  success¬ 
ful,  but  he  continued  his  researches  and  ex¬ 
periments  at  system  making  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  The  story  of  his  life  is  a 
pathetic  one,  like  the  lives  of  many  other 
inventors  and  pioneers.  Shorthand  has  had 
many  martyrs,  but  doubtless  the  two  short¬ 
hand  authors  who  struggled  most  devotedly 
and  heroically  without  gaining  during  their 


lifetime  the  recognition  they  deserved  were 
Conen  de  Prepean  (whose  career,  struggles, 
and  achievements  were  told  by  M.  Jean  P.  A. 
Martin  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  that  was 
printed  in  The  Basic  Principles  of  Gregg 
Shorthand)  and  his  compatriot.  Dr.  J.  J. 
Thierry-Mieg. 

An  article  about  the  life  and  work  of  Dr. 
Thierry-Mieg  from  the  pen  of  M.  Armand 
Lelioux,  "Stenographer-Revisor  of  the 
French  Senate,”  was  published  in  Brown  and 
Holland’s  Shorthand  News,  Chicago,  for 
July,  1884,  under  the  caption,  "A  Morocco 
Shorthander.”  After  sketching  the  life  of 
Dr.  Thierry-Mieg,  M.  Lelioux  gave  a  very 
long  quotation  from  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  him.  The  following  are  some  ex¬ 
cerpts: 

Your  thoughts,  my  dear  sir,  are  absolutely 
accurate.  A  rational  shorthand  shall  be  the 
writing  of  the  future;  but  alas!  where  is  this 
rational  shorthand.^  Will  it  consist  of  an  im¬ 
provement  of  the  two  that  you  have  put  in 
practice,  Duploy^  and  Prevost-Delaunay  No, 
never!  Both  are  deficient  in  their  fundamental 
principles.  Therefore,  the  contriver  must  form 
a  system  complete  in  all  its  parts.  .  .  .  You 
reproach  Duploy^  with  the  incompleteness  of  his 
work.  I  understand  it  so  much  the  better,  as  for 
forty-five  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  similar 
labor.  No  one  is  able  to  say  that  the  work  is 
complete,  but  it  shall  be  said  soon.  Half  a 
dozen  unsatisfactory  attempts  preceded  the  pres¬ 
ent  one,  and  the  result  of  each  effort  was  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  stenography  that  deserved  to  see 
the  light  of  day.  The  first  system  produced  was 
in  1839.  I  was  then  nineteen  years  old,  and  it 
was  the  result  of  nine  years  of  study  and  practice. 
I  was  from  the  beginning  of  the  same  mind  as 
yourself,  shorthand  shall  be  the  writing  of  the 
future;  therefore  it  must  be  as  perfect  as  possible 
before  being  delivered  to  the  public.  ...  A 
sincere  wish  of  mine  not  to  trifle  with  the  public 
has  induced  me  to  begin  again  over  and  over. 
...  I  am  writing  these  lines,  you  must  know  it, 
with  tears  in  my  eyes.  If  I  had  not  devoted  all 
my  leisure  during  my  whole  life,  even  my  nights, 
to  this  infatuation  of  contriving  the  writing  of  the 
future,  I  should  be  an  esteemed  physician,  perhaps 
honored  with  many  Academic  titles,  and,  of 
course,  rewarded  accordingly.  I  should  now  have 
my  friends  about  me,  instead  of  living  alone  and 
sorrowful  in  a  land  of  savages.  But  in  despite 
of  this  solitude,  where  I  hoped  to  find  much 
time  and  quiet,  I  progress  but  slowly  in  my 
work.  I  am  the  only  physician  and  apothecary 
in  a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants.  That  is  to  say, 
even  here  my  stenographic  labors  are  very  fre¬ 
quently  put  off  till  the  night.  Must  I,  for  this 
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reason,  and  weary  with  63  years  of  life,  close  my 
task  hastily  because  you  say  that  time  is  pressing? 
By  no  means!  The  sum  of  all  these  reflections  is, 
patience!  Tlie  time  will  come,  and,  please  God, 
you  and  I  w'ill  be  there.  Perhaps  you  say,  "That 
is  very  fine,  but  I  should  like  to  see  this  method 
at  last.”  I  answer,  "I  am  not  able  to  show  it 
before  the  time.  Since  I  have  sacrificed  my  family 
to  an  idea,  to  fancy,  to  a  folly,  if  you  choose,  you 
can  think  that  I  would  sacrifice  by  imprudence 
the  tardy  benefit  of  so  many  years  of  labor?  The 
imprudence  would  not  be  that  a  pattern  was  in 
your  hands,  the  noblest  and  most  honest  of  all, 
but  that  it  should  go  into  the  hands  of — who 
knows?  Some  of  these  plagiarists  that  the  world 
is  full  of." 

M.  Lelioux  made  these  comments: 

Then  follows  an  explanation  of  M.  Mieg’s  in¬ 
tended  system.  He  has  adopted  the  slope  of  the 
ordinary  writing,  which  will  survive,  he  says,  as 
the  most  beautiful  of  all.  The  method,  perfectly 
phonetic,  and  divided  into  three  degrees,  will 
contain  the  joining  of  articles  with  words,  a 
special  system  of  abbreviations  for  auxiliary  verbs, 
for  some  prefixes,  for  final  sounds  and  negative 
sentences,  and  the  use  of  the  magnificent  system 
of  incompatibilities  whose  invention  is  the  glory 
of  Hippolyte  Prevost,  and  for  the  extension  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Delaunay.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  M.  Thierry-Mieg  says  that  he  needs  two 
years  in  which  to  complete  his  work. 

The  pathos  of  this  communication  will  be 
more  fully  appreciated  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  Dr.  Thierry-Mieg  was  a  French¬ 
man  "living  alone  and  sorrowful  in  a  land 
of  savages,"  as  he  expressed  it,  for  no  other 
people  are  so  passionately  attached  to  their 
native  soil  as  are  the  French.  As  W.  Somer¬ 
set  Maugham,  in  The  Painted  Veil,  puts  it: 
"We  English  have  no  strong  attachment  to 
the  soil,  we  can  make  ourselves  at  home  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  but  the  French,  I 
think,  have  an  attachment  to  their  country 
which  is  almost  a  physical  bend.  They  are 
really  never  at  ease  when  they  are  out  of  it.” 

The  "rational"  and  "complete”  system 
Dr.  Thierry-Mieg  visioned  for  more  than 
sixty  years  never  made  its  appearance.  When 
eighty  years  of  age.  Dr.  Thierry-Mieg  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  had  been  following  a  mirage, 
and  publicly  abandoned  the  slope-of -long- 
hand  theory.  The  vertical  style  of  longhand 
penmanship  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  its 
popularity  and  was  being  enthusiastically  in¬ 
dorsed  by  prominent  educational  authorities 
in  France  and  Belgium.  Dr.  Thierry-Mieg 


adopted  that  theory  and  in  1901  published 
La  Jacunda  Stenographie  Transcendante,  a 
system  based  on  the  vertical  style.  It  did  not 
attract  much  attention,  and,  indeed,  was 
much  less  meritorious  than  his  earlier  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  fact  that  he  had  abandoned  the  cur¬ 
sive  theory  was  used  for  many  years,  in  both 
England  and  France,  as  an  argument  in  favor 
of  the  geometric  style.  That  abandonment  is 
of  no  importance,  however,  as  history  is  full 
of  similar  incidents.  Many  inventors,  in  va¬ 
rious  lines,  have  originated  or  adopted  a 
correct  theory,  only  to  abandon  it  when  their 
own  efforts  to  make  it  workable  have  proved 
unsuccessful.  Some  of  them,  however,  have 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the  truth  of  the 
theory  they  expounded,  but  afterwards  re¬ 
jected,  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  by 
others. 

(To  be  continued) 


IN  the  death  of  Easton  W.  Harrison  on 
January  9,  following  a  heart  attack,  busi¬ 
ness  education  has  lost  a  distinguished  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  profession.  Mr.  Harrison  was  for 
nine  years  head  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  John  Hay  High  School  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Harrison  became  associated  with  the 
public  school  system  of  Cleveland  in  1904, 
when  he  was  appointed  commercial  teacher 
at  West  Commerce  High  School.  In  1918  he 
was  made  head  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  and  assistant  principal  of  the  Longwood 
Commerce  High  School.  He  filled  this  position 
until  1929  when  he  was  chosen  head  of  the 
John  Hay  High  School  commercial  depart¬ 
ment. 

His  work  at  the  John  Hay  High  School 
was  marked  by  the  same  characteristics  that 
had  distinguished  his  work  from  the  outset 
of  his  professional  career  and  that  had  earned 
for  him  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  educator.  Under  his  guidance  and  super¬ 
vision  the  shorthand  and  typing  students  of 
John  Hay  High  School,  in  teams  and  indi¬ 
vidually,  again  and  again  w'on  national  and 
international  championships. 

Mr.  Harrison  retired  in  June,  1938,  and 
with  his  family  moved  to  his  farm  at  Ash¬ 
land,  Virginia,  but  in  September,  1939,  re¬ 
turned  to  Cleveland  to  take  charge  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Professional 
School  of  Accounting  and  Finance,  Inc. 

Mr.  Harrison  w'as  born  in  Palmyra,  Michi¬ 
gan,  in  1871,  and  w'as  educated  at  the  Normal 
School  in  Ypsilanti.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
two  sons,  a  daughter,  a  brother,  and  a  sister. 
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HPick  Your  Job  and  Land  It! 

Step  6.  Follow  Up  Your  Prospects 


Editor's  Note — Reader’s  Digest  for  February, 
1940,  contains  an  article  about  Mr.  Ediund’s  hob¬ 
by,  the  Man  Marketing  Clinic,  through  which  he 
has  helped  thousands  of  men  and  women  to  find 
the  jobs  they  want.  The  article  uses  the  title, 
"They  Pick  Their  Jobs — And  Land  Them,"  adapt¬ 
ed  from  the  title  of  Mr.  Ediund’s  book.* 

Man  Marketing  Clinics  are  now  successfully  op¬ 
erating  in  seven  cities  throughout  the  country, 
and  more  are  being  formed.  The  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World  is  glad  to  be  the  first  publication 
to  spread  this  constructive  work  among  the  schools 
of  the  country. 

The  B.E.W.  articles  are  written  directly  to  the 
student,  so  that  the  teacher  may,  if  he  wishes, 
duplicate  them  for  distribution  to  his  classes. 
Former  articles  have  shown  him  how  to: 

1.  Decide  the  kind  of  job  he  wants. 

2.  Dig  out  his  hidden  assets  for  that  job. 

3.  Plan  a  sales  campaign  to  find  that  job. 

4.  Plan  to  reach  enough  logical  prospects. 

5.  Plan  for  each  interview. 


Suppose,  for  a  minute,  you  are  bn  the 
other  side  of  the  desk.  Suppose  you 
are  the  employer,  interviewing  appli¬ 
cants  for  an  office  position.  An  employment 
agency  sends  several  applicants.  Two  or  three 
people  in  your  office  call  up  friends,  who 
come  in,  too.  You  interview  eight  or  ten 
persons.  You  know  the  decision  is  going  to 
be  a  difficult  one,  so  you  take  notes.  Never¬ 
theless,  when  you  finish  the  last  interview, 
you  can’t  remember  clearly  the  first  three. 
You  can  eliminate  a  few  applicants,  and  you 
may  even  narrow  the  choice  down  to  two  or 
three.  You  are  tempted  to  draw  lots  among 
those.  But  it’s  an  important  decision,  when 
you  consider  how  much  that  person  will  re- 

'  Pick  Your  Job — And  Land  It!  by  S.  W.  Ed- 
lund  and  M.  G.  Edlund,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1939. 


ceive  in  salary  over  a  period  of  years.  Better 
sleep  over  it. 

Next  morning  you  find  a  letter  on  your 
desk.  Jane  Whitby — who’s  she?  Oh,  one  of 
the  applicants!  Here’s  her  application  blank 
enclosed.  Mmmm-m-m,  thanks  me  for  the 
interview  .  .  .  tremendously  interested  in  the 
company  and  would  like  especially  to  serve 
us.  I  didn’t  remember  that  her  school  record 
was  so  good  as  that.  Nice-looking  letter  .  .  . 
even  typing  .  .  .  well  spaced  .  .  .  nicely 
phrased.  Of  course,  some  of  those  girls  were 
experienced  .  .  .  still,  this  one  shows  real 
initiative  .  .  .  worked  this  letter  up  after  she 
got  home  last  night.  She  says  she’ll  telephone 
at  eleven  to  see  if  I  have  made  a  decision. 
She  sounds  like  a  live  wire.  I  think  I’ll  give 
her  a  chance. 

I  have  seen  many  a  job  landed  by  just 
such  a  timely  follow-up. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  key  oneself 
up  for  the  interview,  then  to  flop  like  a 
pricked  balloon  afterward,  neglecting  to  ce¬ 
ment  the  sale  with  a  good  follow-up.  The 
man  who  continues  to  use  a  little  salesman¬ 
ship  after  the  interview  is  so  rare  that  he 
stands  out  from  the  crowd.  When  there  are 
several  applicants  for  a  position,  this  is  es¬ 
pecially  important. 

Let  us  consider  the  various  ways  in  which 
you  can  follow  up  the  interview. 

Follow-up  letters.  Follow  up  with  a  letter 
every  interview  that  uncovers  a  possible 
opening  that  might  interest  you.  Your  letter 
should  express  appreciation  for  the  inter¬ 
view.  It  may  show  especial  interest  in  the 
company,  product,  kind  of  work,  or  job  in 
question,  when  such  interest  is  sincere.  It 
should  stress  your  qualifications  for  the 
job,  emphasizing  those  in  which  the  em- 
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ployer  showed  interest.  It  may  be  used  to 
open  the  door  for  further  contact.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  you  may  suggest  that  you  will  bring 
other  material  that  might  interest  him,  or 
that  you  will  telephone. 

You  can  often  make  it  easy  for  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  select  you.  For  example,  you  can 
judge  from  the  interview  about  when  the 
selection  will  be  made  and  suggest  that  you 
will  telephone  or  call  about  that  time. 

All  letters  should  be  typed,  if  possible, 
and,  of  course,  typed  neatly.  If  you  haven’t 
a  typewriter,  tr}-  to  borrow  one.  It  may  even 
be  worth  while  to  rent  one  for  a  month,  and 
use  that  month  for  an  intensive  job  cam¬ 
paign. 

Here  is  a  follow-up  letter  that  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  by  Henry  Moyer  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  to  land  a  job  as  junior  bookkeeper. 

Dear  Mr.  Morton; 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  our  very  interesting 
interview  this  morning.  I  would  especially  like 
to  serve  as  junior  bookkeeper  for  the  Morton 
Company,  because  of  its  high  standing  in  Rock- 
port.  My  dad  always  says  you  can  count  on  the 
Morton  Company  for  square  dealing. 

I  believe  I  can  give  the  Morton  Company 
a  square  deal  too.  I  have  had  the  best  training 
one  can  get  here  for  that  work:  the  full  book¬ 
keeping  course  at  the  Long  Business  School.  I 
passed  every  subject  with  honors. 

I  know  what  work  means.  For  five  years  I 
had  a  paper  route — that  long  suburban  route  out 
Ashland  Avenue  and  the  surrounding  district.  My 
customers  never  missed  an  evening’s  paper, 
whether  we  had  rain  or  a  blizzard.  I  built  the 
route  up  from  24  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
possible  subscribers.  I  kept  my  records  care¬ 
fully.  I  don’t  remember  a  time  when  my  books 
didn’t  balance. 

I  have  a  letter  showing  how  my  work  was  re¬ 
garded  by  Mr.  Swift,  of  the  Daily  Gazette.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  have  you  see  it.  I  plan 
to  phone  you  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  hop¬ 
ing  you  will  find  it  convenient  for  me  to  bring 
it  in. 

If  you  have  used  a  letter  to  develop  leads, 
your  follow-up  letters  should  not  follow  it 
too  closely,  or  they  will  become  uninteresting. 
You  should  not  fail  to  repeat  your  important 
sales  points,  but  they  should  be  phrased  dif¬ 
ferently.  Remember  to  avoid  general  claims 
about  your  abilities;  they  have  to  prove  your 
assets  by  actual  facts. 

Qualification  sheet  or  portfolio.  Your  fol¬ 


low-up  letter  may  enclose  a  sheet  listing  your  I 
qualifications  for  the  job,  or  a  portfolio  I 
showing  qualifications,  letters  of  endorse¬ 
ment,  and  perhaps  samples  of  your  work. 

If  you  are  asked  to  send  in  specific  data  or 
to  fill  out  an  application  blank,  do  not  fail 
to  cover  every  point  mentioned.  If  a  ques¬ 
tion  does  not  apply  to  your  case,  show  that 
you  have  not  overlooked  the  point  by  placing 
a  dash  or  some  other  mark  in  the  space  that 
follows  the  question. 

Letters  of  endorsement.  You  may  ask  other 
people  to  send  letters  of  endorsement  direct 
to  the  employer.  Even  though  you  have  never 
held  a  regular  job,  there  are  people  whose 
opinion  will  have  some  weight.  These  in¬ 
clude  your  teachers,  your  pastor,  employers 
for  whom  you  may  have  done  part-time  or 
summer  work,  and  business  friends  of  your 
family.  Ask  them  to  be  as  specific  as  possible 
about  your  assets  for  the  job  in  question. 

I  know  a  boy  who  graduated  in  June  from 
a  good  business  school.  He  had  earned  most 
of  the  money  to  meet  his  school  expenses, 
though  he  lived  at  home.  It  was  imperative 
that  he  help  with  family  expenses,  as  his 
father  w'as  working  only  half  time. 

George  seemed  to  be  an  average  boy.  His 
school  grades  hadn’t  been  particularly  high. 
His  personality  was  not  outstanding.  When 
I  talked  with  him  about  his  job  campaign,  1 
was  impressed  by  only  one  thing:  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  get  ahead.  He  listened  carefully 
to  all  my  suggestions  and  borrowed  the  book 
Pick  Your  fob — And  Land  It!  to  study  at 
home. 

This  is  the  campaign  he  used:  From  direc¬ 
tories  in  the  public  library  he  made  a  list  cf 
fifty  large  firms  that  were  likely  to  hire  num¬ 
bers  of  office  workers.  Next  he  arranged  the 
list  of  firm  names  in  groups  according  to 
localities,  and  then  he  called  on  the  person¬ 
nel  departments.  He  found  that  he  could  get 
satisfactory  interviews  in  this  manner,  but  he 
couldn't  seem  to  land  a  job.  He  began  to 
realize  that  the  usual  stock  questions  about 
his  school  record  and  his  experience  brought 
out  no  special  assets.  He  felt  the  need  of 
something  to  distinguish  him  from  the  crowd 
and  of  some  way  to  prove  his  unusual  earn¬ 
estness  about  his  work.  He  remembered  my 
suggestion  about  letters  of  endorsement. 
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So  he  went  to  the  head  of  his  business 
school.  Together  they  worked  out  a  letter, 
after  which  George  was  offered  the  use  of 
the  school  typewriters  at  any  time  he  might 
need  to  do  typing  to  help  advance  his  job- 
hunting  campaign. 

With  this  letter,  he  went  to  Mr.  Marshall, 
a  grocery  store  proprietor  for  whom  he  had 
worked  on  Saturdays.  He  asked  Mr.  Marshall 
to  write  a  second  letter  of  endorsement.  Mr. 
Marshall  sat  right  down  and  worked  one  out. 
He  had  no  facilities  for  typing  letters,  but 
said  he  would  be  glad  to  give  George  a  batch 
of  his  letterheads.  George  could  type  up  a 
letter  whenever  he  needed  it  and  bring  it  to 
Mr.  Marshall  to  be  signed. 

George  spent  many  of  his  evenings  on 
follow-ups.  He  went  over  to  the  school  and 
typed  out  a  pair  of  letters  for  each  of  the 
•  firms  on  which  he  had  called  that  day.  Then 
he  took  the  letters  to  Mr.  Marshall  and  his 
school  head  for  signing,  and  they  were  off 
by  the  night  mail. 

Each  of  his  prospects  received  these  two 
letters  the  day  after  they  had  interviewed 
George: 

Marbleton  Business  School 
Louisville,  Ohio 

June  21,  1939 

Mr.  E.  B.  Applegate,  Treasurer 
Amberg  Manufacturing  Company 
Louisville,  Ohio 
Dear  Mr.  Applegate: 

George  Marble  tells  me  he  is  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  an  office  position  that  he  discussed  with 
you  this  morning. 

George  graduated  from  our  business  course  last 
month.  He  was  not  the  head  of  his  class.  He 
was  not  an  outstanding  leader.  Yet  if  I  were 
hiring  a  boy  out  of  that  class,  I  would  certainly 
consider  George. 

Why?  Because  George  knows  how  to  work. 
He  is  used  to  it.  He  is  earnest  about  it.  He 
worked  part  time  in  our  office,  in  return  for  a 
scholarship.  We  found  he  turned  out  more  than 
the  average  amount  of  work,  and  it  was  always 
well  done. 

He  hitchhiked  in  to  school  every  day  from  his 
home,  which  is  six  miles  out.  His  record  shows 
not  a  single  tardiness. 

I  You  can  count  on  George  to  handle  his  work 
I  well,  without  supervision  and  without  fuss  or 
question.  And  you  can  count  on  him  to  do  more 
than  his  share.  I  appreciated  his  type  in  my  of¬ 
fice;  I  believe  you  will  too. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  E.  Marbleton 


Marshall  Brothers 
Chilton,  Ohio 

June  21,  1939 

Mr.  E.  B.  Applegate,  Treasurer 
Amberg  Manufacturing  Company 
Louisville,  Ohio 

Dear  Mr.  Applegate: 

I  would  like  to  speak  a  good  word  for  George 
Marble,  who  talked  with  you  this  morning  about 
a  position  in  your  office. 

Since  he  was  twelve,  George  has  helped  us 
around  the  store  on  Saturdays.  At  first  he  de¬ 
livered  orders  in  the  neighborhood.  Later,  he 
helped  us  put  up  orders.  And  when  George 
put  up  an  order,  we  never  had  an  angry  cus¬ 
tomer  calling  up  to  say,  "Where’s  that  pound 
of  butter  I  ordered?”  He  seemed  to  keep  his 
mind  on  his  work.  And  yet  he  could  put  up 
orders  as  fast  as  the  regular  boys. 

Later  George  waited  on  customers.  And  he 
had  quite  a  knack  with  them.  He  seemed  to 
know  just  when  to  suggest  an  extra  box  of 
strawberries  without  overdoing  it  when  the  cus¬ 
tomer  was  in  a  hurry. 

We  never  had  a  more  willing  boy,  always  ready 
to  sweep  out  or  deliver  an  extra  order  after 
closing  time.  I  would  have  George  here  in  a 
minute  if  he  were  interested  in  this  kind  of 
work. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mark  B.  Marshall. 

The  prospects  received  these  two  letters  in 
the  morning  mail.  About  11.30  George 
would  call  up  from  a  telephone  booth,  ask 
whether  the  letters  had  been  received,  and 
whether  the  employer  was  ready  to  make  a 
decision. 

George  had  covered  not  quite  half  his  list 
when  he  was  offered  a  fine  job.  There  was 
only  one  reason  why  George  was  able  to  land 
a  better  job  than  hK)ys  whose  school  records 
were  much  finer  than  his.  That  was  his  per¬ 
sistence,  his  determination  to  get  ahead. 
Furthermore,  he  was  able  to  dramatize  that 
determination  by  a  good  follow-up  cam¬ 
paign. 

Other  help  from  ” third  parties.”  You  may 
find  someone  who  can  speak  for  your  quali¬ 
fications  and  who  also  knows  someone  in  the 
prospect’s  organization.  A  telephone  call 
under  such  circumstances  may  be  of  consid¬ 
erable  help.  Or  you  may  arrange  to  meet 
someone  in  the  organization  who  can  give 
you  some  information  about  the  job  and  its 
requirements.  This  will  enable  you  to  do  a 
better  selling  job  or  to  be  more  intelligent 
about  the  company  and  its  methods. 
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Telephone  calls.  The  telephone  is  used  a 
great  deal  in  following  up  prospects,  but 
often  it  is  not  used  so  as  to  further  the  sale. 
Usually  the  conversation  runs; 

"Hello!  This  is  Martha  Clancy — you  re¬ 
member,  I  saw  you  yesterday  about  a  job!  I 
just  called  to  see  what  the  situation  is.  Have 
you  made  any  decision  yet.^  Well,  that’s  too 
bad.  All  right,  you  keep  my  letter  on  file, 
and  get  in  touch  with  me  if  anything  de¬ 
velops.  Meanwhile,  I’ll  call  you  next  week. 
Well,  good-by,  Mr.  Smith.’’ 

If  you  repeat  such  a  call  several  times,  you 
are  likely  to  become  a  pest,  and  there  may  be 
a  definite  "No!”  just  to  get  rid  of  you.  To 
the  many  salesmen  I  have  trained  I  have 
always  said:  "Don’t  make  a  call  unless  you 
can  bring  something  of  value  to  the  pros¬ 
pect.”  To  you,  I  say  the  same. 

Of  course,  that’s  not  always  easy.  But 
suppose  Martha  Clancy  were  to  say: 

"Hello,  Mr.  Smith.  This  is  Martha  Clancy. 
I  have  been  thinking  over  the  filing  position 
we  discussed  yesterday,  and  I  am  especially 
interested  in  the  opportunity'  it  offers.  I  have 
learned  to  file  by  various  methods.  What  is 
more  important,  I  believe  I  can  find  your 
papers  after  I  have  filed  them.  All  my  life 
I’ve  been  able  to  find  things  quickly — my 
little  brother’s  mittens,  father’s  studs.  My 
own  dresser  always  has  every'thing  in  its 
own  place,  where  I  can  put  my  hand  on  it. 
I  believe  that  habit  of  orderliness  will  serve 
you  in  your  filing  department.” 

Or  Martha  might  have  said: 

"Hello,  Mr.  Smith.  This  is  Martha  Clancy. 
I  called  to  thank  you  for  your  talk  yesterday 
about  the  position  in  your  filing  department. 
.  .  .  You  won’t  decide  for  a  few  days?  Well, 
I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I’ve  made  some 
inquiries  among  my  friends  about  your  face 
powder.  Out  of  a  dozen  girls,  two  already 
use  it.  Three  more  like  to  listen  to  your  radio 
program,  and  thought  they  would  like  to  try 
the  powder.  I  thought  this  a  pretty  good 
average,  when  you  consider  the  number  of 
different  powders  on  the  market.  It  seems  to 
me  a  product  which  will  grow,  and  I  would 
like  to  help  it  grow.  May  I  call  you  up 
Thursday  ?” 

Telegrams.  If  you  feel  the  need  of  mak¬ 
ing  yourself  stand  out  from  a  group  of  ap¬ 


plicants,  a  well-worded  telegram  may  serve. 
For  example,  a  stenographer  went  to  see 
about  a  job.  She  had  a  good  interview  and 
was  asked  to  fill  out  an  application.  She  felt 
sure  she  had  made  a  favorable  impression, 
but  no  decision  was  reached.  Next  day  she 
called  up  twice,  but  both  times  the  employer 
w'as  reported  "in  conference.”  Next  day  it 
was  the  same,  and  again  the  next.  She  was 
afraid  her  good  impression  would  be  forgot¬ 
ten  before  the  employer  had  time  to  make 
his  choice.  So  she  sent  a  night  letter; 

Six  times  I  have  telephoned  in  the  last  three 
days.  Each  time  you  are  in  conference.  As 
your  secretary,  I  believe  I  can  lighten  your 
heavy  load.  I  will  phone  at  ten.  If  you  say 
yes,  I  will  be  there  a  half  hour  later.  Please 
leave  word  for  me. 

There  are  few  executives  who  wouldn’t  re¬ 
spond  to  such  an  appeal. 

If  you  learn  to  cultivate  your  prospects  in¬ 
tensively  by  some  of  the  methods  discussed 
in  these  articles,  it  may  be  possible  to  bring 
several  jobs  to  a  head  at  the  same  time.  Then 
you  may  be  able  to  have  a  choice,  as  did  the 
young  man  about  whom  I  shall  tell  you.  A 
recent  graduate  who  had  had  difficulty  in 
getting  any  good  leads,  he  came  to  the  Man 
Marketing  Clinic  at  Fordham  University.  He 
started  using  a  letter  to  develop  leads;  he 
began  to  follow  up  the  leads  properly.  Soon 
his  problem  was  a  quite  different  one.  He 
found  himself  try-ing  to  hold  back  his  two 
best  prospects,  in  order  to  allow  the  third 
time  to  mature,  as  it  looked  even  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  the  others.  He  w-ent  to  the 
third  and  told  them  that  he  believed  he  pre- 
fered  their  situation,  but  that  he  had  two 
definite  offers  that  he  would  have  to  answer. 
He  came  out  with  the  third  offer.  As  soon 
as  it  is  known  that  you  are  w'anted  by  one 
firm,  you  immediately  become  more  desirable 
to  your  other  prospects. 

The  salesman  is  taught  to  make  it  possible 
to  come  back  again  and  again  to  his  prospect, 
if  necessary,  to  make  the  sale.  Sometimes  he 
leaves  samples,  to  be  called  for  later.  Some¬ 
times  he  sends  material  after  his  call,  instead 
of  leaving  it.  He  is  keen  to  pick  up  any 
information  or  suggestion  that  may  be  valua- 
able  to  his  prospect.  This  makes  him  wel¬ 
come.  His  material,  however,  must  be  of 
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some  interest  to  his  prospect.  His  persistence 
must  be  pleasant. 

You,  too,  when  you  are  selling  your  own 
services,  must  be  pleasantly  persistent.  You 
must  be  reasonably  sure  that  your  follow-up 
efforts  help  the  impression  you  have  made. 
Your  letters,  your  telephone  calls,  every  con¬ 
tact  you  make,  must  be  a  credit  to  you.  If 
your  follow-up  is  overdone,  it  will  detract 
from  the  impression  you  make.  You  must 
sense  the  reaction  of  your  prospect  and  vary 
your  campaign  to  meet  the  situation  in  each 


case.  For  example,  if  the  interview  shows 
that  there  is  a  definite  opening  that  will  be 
filled  reasonably  soon,  greater  effort  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  your  follow-up.  If,  however,  there  is 
no  definite  opening,  and  the  prospect  just 
promises  to  keep  your  application  on  file, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  follow  up  the  lead  too 
often.  Persistence  may  be  a  virtue,  but  car¬ 
ried  too  far  it  will  seldom  land  your  job. 

When  you  are  in  doubt  about  your  follow¬ 
up,  imagine  yourself  on  the  other  side  of 
the  desk.  What  would  be  •your  reactions? 


''What  Is  the  Average  Output  of  the  Stenographer?” 


The  cjuestion  shown  above  was  asked 
of  the  B.E.W.  a  few  days  ago.  Here 
are  some  comments  that  will  help  answer 
it.  They  are  from  Wallace  W.  Renshaw,  of 
New  York  City,  a  well-known  writer  on 
the  subject  of  transcription. 

"The  fact  that  the  teacher  asks  about  an 
'average  output’  is  the  best  reason  why  we 
cannot  answer  such  a  question  satisfactorily. 
One  needs  a  definition  of  the  word  ’aver¬ 
age,’  to  take  into  consideration  the  rapidity 
and  difficulty  of  the  dictation,  the  extent  to 
which  there  are  interruptions,  and  dozens 
of  other  factors  that  I  do  not  need  to  enu¬ 
merate. 

"If,  though,  we  assume  for  the  purpose  of 
discussion  that  the  average  letter  is,  say, 
200  words  in  length,  that  the  dictation  takes 
place  at  the  rate  of  80  words  a  minute,  and 
that  an  experienced  stenographer,  familiar 
with  the  business,  will  transcribe  at  40 
words  a  minute,  we  have  something  like  this 
(assuming  a  seven-hour  working  day  and 
perhaps  an  hour  out  for  incidental  steno¬ 
graphic  or  secretarial  duties)  : 

"There  are  left  in  such  a  situation  six 
hours  for  actual  dictation  and  transcription. 
This  translates  into  two  hours  for  dictation, 
four  hours  for  transcription.  Two  hours  of 
dictation  amounts  to  120  minutes  of  dictat¬ 
ing  or,  at  the  rate  of  80  words  a  minute. 


9,600  words.  Four  hours  of  transcribing 
means  240  minutes  of  transcribing  at  40 
words  a  minute,  thus  taking  care  of  the  9,* 
600  words  dictated.  Ninety-six  hundred 
words  divided  by  an  assumed  average  of 
200  words  to  the  letter  would  indicate  an 
average  daily  output  of  forty-eight  letters. 
All  this,  of  course,  assumes  that  everything 
goes  along  smoothly  and  under  very  favor¬ 
able  conditions. 

"The  average  businessman,  if  asked  to 
indicate  how  many  letters  his  stenographer 
produces  in  a  day,  is  likely  to  say  between 
forty  and  fifty.  The  number  of  factors 
operating  against  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  however,  would,  in  my  opinion,  cut 
down  these  figures  to  some  extent  at  least. 

"Perhaps  a  more  accurate  way  of  arriving 
at  something  definite  and  concrete  would 
be  to  communicate  with  some  of  the  large 
corporations  that  have  centralized  steno¬ 
graphic  staffs  and  pay  strictly  on  a  produc¬ 
tion  basis.  Their  scales  of  compensation  are 
based  on  standard  lines,  key  strokes  or  taps, 
square  inches  of  transcript;  or  on  the  page, 
letter,  or  cylinder.  I  have  in  mind  such 
concerns  as  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  Chrysler  Motor  Corporation,  B. 
F.  Goodrich  Rubber,  and  Curtis  Publishing 
Company.”  Comments  from  our  readers  are 
invited. 


National  Clerical  Ability  Tests  for  1940 

Sponsored  by  the  National  Council  of  Business  Education  and  the  N.ational  Office  Man- 
agement  Association.  Will  be  given  May  16,  17,  18.  Vocational  tests  for  w^kkeeping,  stcno- 
graphic,  typing,  machine  transcribing,  filing,  and  machine  calculating  positions.  For  new 
bulletin  a^ut  these  tests  address:  Joint  Committee  on  Tests,  16  Lawrence  Hall,  Kirkland 
Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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Training  Routine  for  Typists 

No.  2  —  Sustained  Skill  Development 


HAROLD  H.  SMITH 


{^Continued) 


Introductory  Practice  Routine  for 
Sustaining  Skill 

UPPOSE  that  the  student  has  learned  to 
manipulate  the  machine  well  enough  to 
type  simple  sentences  in  metronomic  rhythm 
at  only  10  words  a  minute  and  that  he  can 
type  fifty  to  one  hundred  high-frequency 
words  at  much  higher  speeds  but  as  isolated 
wholes.  Some  of  these  he  will  have  to  type 
in  stroke-by-stroke  fashion,  some  as  swiftly 
blended  "flash’*  wholes,  and  some  as  a  com¬ 
bination  of  stroke-by-strcJce  and  "flash”  exe¬ 
cution.  That  student  is  ready  to  learn  to  sus¬ 
tain  his  skill  for  as  much  as  one  minute. 

His  practice  routine  should  always  follow 
the  same  general  plan.  Roughly,  it  should 
consist  of: 

Step  1.  A  warm-up. 

Step  2.  Exploratory  practice  to  discover  words 
or  parts  of  words  in  the  paragraph  assignment  of 
the  day  that  cause  hesitation,  difficulty,  or  error. 

Step  3.  Stroke-by-stroke  and  "flash”  practice  on 
these  words  and  combinations  according  to  their 
inherent  characteristics. 

Step  4.  "Forcing”  practice  on  each  line  or  por¬ 
tion  of  a  line  in  the  sentence  or  paragraph  ma¬ 
terial  assigned. 

Step  5.  Metronomic  practice  at  varying  rates 
less  than  his  flash  speed  on  the  same  sentence  or 
paragraph. 

Step  6.  Qmtinuous  skill-improvement  practice 
on  new  difficulties  as  they  make  themselves  evi¬ 
dent. 

Step  7.  A  reasonable  amount  of  practice  near 
the  end  of  each  practice  period  directed  toward 
typing  the  paragraph  assignment  with  absolute  ac¬ 
curacy. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  routine  is  based 
primarily  on  training  the  student  to  type 
more  and  more  skillfully.  Each  step  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  recall  or  improvement 
of  skill,  and  its  place  in  the  practice  period 


is  determined  solely  by  its  usefulness. 

In  the  warm-up  should  be  included  the 
recall  of  responsive  finger  motions,  rhythm,  \ 
and  the  necessary  degree  of  energy  expendi-  , 
ture  required  for  progress.  These  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  through  the  Experts'  Rhythm  I 
Drill  and  by  the  use  of  selected  right-  and  i 
left-hand  words  or  an  alphabetic  sentence.  , 
Alphabetic  paragraph  practice  and  keyboard 
review  material  is  also  useful,  although  less 
so  than  the  other  forms  just  mentioned,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  provide  so  many  opportu¬ 
nities  for  reviewing  the  less  frequent  strokes,  j 

The  exploratory  practice  on  the  paragraph,  ^ 
preferably  Kimball  matter,  assigned  for  the  : 
period  will  be  done  at  a  rate  somewhat  be¬ 
low  the  student’s  best  rate,  but  it  should  be  i 
typed  fast  enough  to  uncover  combinations  ! 
that  would  not  be  difficult  at  lower  speeds,  j 
ProjTerly  organized  lessons  in  modern  texts  j 
present  some  of  the  words  that  would  cause 
difficulty  for  most  learners  and  also  tend  to 
insure  intensive  practice  on  a  larger  vocabu¬ 
lary',  because  the  author  will  have  checked 
such  special  words  against  a  word  list,  thus 
preventing  unnecessary  duplication.  When  : 
such  texts  are  used,  this  exploratory  step 
may  be  omitted. 

Word  practice  on  a  stroke-by-stroke  or 
"flash”  basis  should  be  intensive,  aimed  at 
acquiring  the  greatest  possible  facility 
(speed,  but  not  overly  emphasized),  rhythm, 
and  accuracy.  1 

The  "forcing”  practice  on  each  line  or  part  I 
of  a  line  also  will  be  aimed  at  facility, 
rhythm,  and  accuracy,  perhaps  on  each  one 
separately  on  different  efforts,  sacrificing  the 
other  two  aims,  but  always  including  efforti  | 
directed  toward  each  aim.  i 

Any  tendency  to  a  jerky,  unrhythmic  tech- 
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nique  must  be  counteracted  by  metronomic 
practice  on  the  same  material  at  lower  rates, 
but  it  is  important  to  note  that  it  is  on  Steps 
2,  3,  and  4  that  the  student  will  make  his 
real  gains  in  learning  better  technique. 

Sandwiched  in  between  these  forcing  ef¬ 
forts  will  come  the  skill-improvement  prac¬ 
tice  dictated  by  the  student’s  own  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  difficulties.  Such  practice  will  be 
pursued  in  the  same  way  as  the  initial  word 
practice,  on  a  stroke-by-stroke  or  "flash” 
basis,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  word  or 
phrase  being  practiced. 

Probably  the  best  plan  that  has  appeared 
in  syllabus  form  for  systematizing  Step  7,  the 
final  accuracy  practice,  is  that  described  in 
the  Typewriting  Syllabus  issued  for  the  high 
schools  of  New  York  City,  and  mentioned 
in  the  first  article  in  this  series.  Five  or  ten 
minutes  are  to  be  set  aside  near  the  close 
of  the  period  for  striving  for  accurate  typed 
work.  Generally,  familiar  matter  should  be 
used.  If  Kimball  paragraph  material  has 
been  used  in  the  preceding  paragraph  prac¬ 
tice,  as  it  should  be,  the  same  paragraph 
should  be  used  in  the  accuracy  practice. 

After  two  or  three  weeks,  the  student  will 
be  able  to  attack  a  two-consecutive-lines  accu¬ 
racy  assignment;  later,  three  consecutive 
lines,  and  so  on.  By  the  end  of  the  eightieth 
practice  period,  the  student  should  be  able 
to  type  five  consecutive  correct  lines  at  will. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
student  will  usually  do  this  accuracy  practice 
on  a  lower  speed  level  than  his  other  sus¬ 
tained  line  practice.  Too  many  teachers  still 
make  the  sad  mistake  of  letting  students 
spend  too  much  of  each  practice  period 
working  solely  for  accuracy. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  need  for  close 
checking  of  errors  by  the  student  after  most 
of  his  efforts,  nor  the  need  for  some  simple 
recording  scheme  to  keep  before  him  his 
progress  in  terms  of  basic  skill  in  gradually 
increasing  the  span  of  his  sustained  effort. 
This  can  wait  perhaps  until  the  next  step — 
1 -minute  timed  efforts. 

Adapting  Practice  Routine  to  Longer 
Sustained  Efforts 

The  basic  routine  already  described  should 
be  closely  adhered  to.  The  principal  changes. 


those  in  Step  4,  result  from  lengthening  some 
of  the  line  efforts  into  half-minute  and  min¬ 
ute  efforts.  This  naturally  reduces  the  num¬ 
ber  of  different  efforts  somewhat,  because  the 
length  of  the  practice  period  remains  the 
same. 

The  teacher  and  student  must  keep  the 
improvement  aim  clearly  in  mind  on  each 
practice  effort.  The  test  of  each  effort  is 
whether  or  not  some  improvement  has  been 
made.  If  no  improvement  appears  after  two 
or  three  1 -minute  tests,  the  teacher  should 
revert  to  line  efforts  or  half -minute  efforts, 
remembering  that  the  smaller  the  unit  of 
effort,  the  more  likelihood  of  some  improve¬ 
ment  being  made. 

Furthermore,  Just  as  fast  as  students  dem¬ 
onstrate  their  capacity  for  self-direction,  the 
teacher  should  depend  upon  their  judgment 
as  to  the  particular  aim  of  most  individual 
efforts.  This  eliminates  the  necessity  of  the 
teacher’s  taking  time  to  analyze  results  after 
each  effort  and  announcing  the  aim  for  the 
next  one,  but  all  students  can  profitably  join 
in  the  timed  efforts  conducted  by  the  teacher, 
regardless  of  their  length,  even  though  they 
may  not  all  be  practicing  the  same  paragraph 
matter  and  some  will  be  aiming  at  improv¬ 
ing  their  speed,  some  at  accuracy,  and  others 
at  general  smoothness  of  operation. 

Unless  inaccuracy  persists  through  several 
successive  timed  efforts,  students  must  not 
be  severely  chided  for  even  gross  inaccuracy 
on  short  timed  efforts,  provided  their  aim 
was  to  increase  their  speed  of  eye  movement, 
hand  movement,  or  of  mental  response. 
They  should  be  taught  early  in  the  course 
that  successful  spurts  for  speed  will  usually 
result  in  too  many  errors,  and  that  these 
should  be  antidoted  immediately  by  definite 
efforts  directed  toward  100  per  cent  accuracy 
of  typed  result — at  the  expense  of  steady 
rhythm  and  speed,  if  necessary. 

Recent  experience  indicates  that  until  stu¬ 
dents  can  type  25  to  30  words  in  a  single 
minute  on  familiar  copy,  with  approximately 
every  other  or  every  third  such  minute  test 
ty’pographically  perfect,  it  is  better  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  minute,  half-minute,  and  line  prac¬ 
tice.  When  this  point  is  reached,  2-minute 
tests  (timed  drills)  may  be  introduced  grad¬ 
ually.  At  first,  doubling  the  length  of  the 
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eftort  will  slow  down  the  speed  at  least  five 
words  a  minute;  hence,  shorter  timed  efforts 
must  be  interspersed  wisely.  When  the  dif¬ 
ferential  between  minute  and  2-minute  ef¬ 
forts  works  down  to  approximately  two  or 
three  words  a  minute,  it  is  time  to  introduce 
5 -minute  timed  efforts. 

The  5-minute  effort  marks  the  beginning 
of  real  sustaining  power.  It  calls  for  the 
conscious  refinement  of  mental  and  physical 
controls  that  previous  practice  can  easily 
overlook.  Nevertheless,  because  it  produces 
a  definite  slowing  down  of  responses,  it 
should  be  accompanied  by  as  much  prelimin¬ 
ary  short  timed  work  as  time  permits. 

When  the  student  reaches  a  consistent 
level  on  5 -minute  tests  of  approximately  five 
words  a  minute  less  than  his  best  accurate 
minute  speed,  which  should  not  be  less  than 
25  to  30  gross  words  a  minute,  he  is  ready 
for  10-minute  or  15-minute  tests. 

In  stating  the  controlling  standards  deter¬ 
mining  the  introduction  of  longer  sustained 
efforts,  the  writer  has  adhered  to  very  conser¬ 
vative  practice.  Several  progressive  teach¬ 
ers  over  the  country  are  not  attempting  much 
10-minute  (and  little  15 -minute)  work  un¬ 
til  students  attain  the  50  gross  word  rate 
on  1 -minute  efforts.  Our  own  recent  ex¬ 
periments  indicate  that  this  results  in  earlier 
acquirement  of  relatively  superior  fingering 
and  copy-getting  techniques.  At  least  it  is 
a  "straw  in  the  wind." 

Better  progress  will  be  made  on  all  efforts 
of  5  minutes  or  more  in  length  if  the  ac¬ 
curacy  level  is  consistently  maintained  at 
approximately  .5  errors  a  minute  (two  or 
three  errors  in  5  minutes).  Typists  who  can 
average  seven  or  eight  errors  ai  15 -minute 
tests,  with  an  occasional  test  containing 
three  or  fewer  errors,  develop  a  sureness  of 
manipulation  and  operation  that  breeds 
calm  confidence. 

When  this  stage  is  reached,  occasional  20- 
or  30-minute  timed  efforts  typed  at  a  slightly 
slower  pace  will  establish  this  calm  confi¬ 
dence  and  certainty  of  operation  as  a  de¬ 
pendable  habit.  The  only  danger  in  such 
circumstances  is  that  the  student  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  lapse  in  or  to  discontinue  the 
necessary  short  intensive  efforts  needed  to 
push  his  speed,  his  facility  of  response,  up 


to  the  still  higher  levels  to  which  he  should 
aspire. 

[Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Smith  will  con¬ 
tinue  next  month  with  his  discussion  of  the 
Training  Routine  for  Typists — Skill  in 
Typing  Letters.] 

Comments  by  William  R.  Foster 

East  High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

T  N  the  January  installment  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
^  current  series  he  proves  conclusively — 
and  for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  I  know — 
what  many  typing  teachers  have  discovered 
through  experience:  Kimball  matter  is 
superior  for  practice. 

Of  course,  teachers  have  known  that  Mr. 
Kimball  wrote  so  that  entrants  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typewriting  Contests  would 
have  undoubtedly  unpracticed  copy.  Some 
of  us  have  also  heard  the  professional  con¬ 
testants  say  that  they  find  Kimball  matter 
lends  itself  to  more  facile  typing.  Mr. 
Smith  proves  why.  Kimball  matter  contains 
20  per  cent  more  practice  on  the  thousand 
commonest  words  than  the  usual  run  of  ar¬ 
ticles  used  in  typing  texts. 

By  using  Kimball  matter,  the  student 
avoids  difficult  combinations  that  slow  down 
his  execution.  Mr.  Smith  clinches  his  ar¬ 
gument  with  this  self-evident  truth:  "A 
typist  can  no  more  acquire  fast  motions  bj 
practicing  slow  ones  than  an  athlete  can 
learn  to  run  by  walking.''  This  statement 
is  no  figure  of  speech;  although  figures  of 
speech  are  often  valuable  in  typing  instruc¬ 
tion,  because  to  typing  students  one  picture 
is  worth  a  thousand  words.  And  these 
thousand  words  many  of  us  typing  teach 
ers  should  cut  out  in  our  so-called  teaching. 
But  not  the  Kimball  use  of  the  thousand 
commonest  words! 

No,  Mr.  Smith’s  references  to  the  athlete 
and  his  training  are  no  figures  of  speech, 
but  statements  that  show  the  true  parallel 
between  athletic  coaching  and  correct  typing 
instruction. 

We  read  in  Exodus: 

Pharaoh  commanded  the  taskmasters  of  the 
people  .  .  .,  Ye  shall  no  more  give  the  people 
straw  to  make  brick  .  .  .;  let  them  go  and  gather 
straw  for  themselves.  Yet  the  number  of  the 
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bricks,  which  they  did  make  heretofore,  ye  shall 
lay  upon  them;  .  .  .  for  they  are  idle. 

While  I  deprecate  the  "babying”  some 
motherly  teachers  give  their  pupils,  I  am 
equally  wroth  with  "the  taskmasters  of  the 
people”  who  expect  "the  children  of  Israel” 
to  make  brick  without  furnishing  them 
straw;  or,  as  Mr.  Smitli  put  it  in  typing 
terms,  "ask  beginning  typists  to  type  a  line 
of  thirty  to  sixty  spaces  as  a  definite  unit 
of  effort,  to  do  it  without  hesitating,  and 
to  keep  at  it  until  they  can  produce  it  with¬ 
out  a  typographical  error!”  What  the  tasks 
(standards  and  procedures)  should  be  for 
beginners,  Mr.  Smith  very  clearly  states. 

In  the  current  installment  Mr.  Smith  gives 
what  many  typing  teachers  say  they  want — 
definite  statements  covering  a  beginning 
routine  involving  accuracy,  speed,  and 


rhythm;  with  the  proper  time  given  for  in¬ 
troducing  timed  tests,  beginning  with  1  min¬ 
ute  and  working  up  to  15,  with  an  occasional 
20-  or  30-minute  effort.  And  he  gives  a 
skill-improvement  routine. 

Any  scheme  of  marking  we  may  use 
should  take  into  consideration  improvemert 
in  performance  as  time  goes  on.  Many 
teachers  have  overlooked  this  feature,  basic¬ 
ally  sound  in  result  and  fair  to  the  pupil. 
If  Mr.  Smith’s  procedures  are  followed, 
the  student  will  gradually  become  self-suffi¬ 
cient.  This  gradual  elimination  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  need  for  a  teacher  should  be  our 
ultimate  objective.  Mr.  Smith  indulges  in 
no  mysterious  hocus-pocus,  but  gives  a  ra¬ 
tional  plan,  easily  understood  and  followed. 
And  if  followed  faithfully,  it  will  give  high¬ 
ly  desirable  results. 


I  J.  SEITZ,  president  of  the  Underwood 
J*  Elliott  Fisher  Manufacturing  Company, 
Ltd.,  died  at  his  home,  6  Pine  Hill  Road, 
Toronto,  Canada,  on 
January  12,  follow¬ 
ing  a  brief  illness. 

Mr.  Seitz  was 
born  in  Formosa, 
Bruce  County,  On¬ 
tario,  on  February  2, 
1862.  As  a  boy  he 
helped  his  father  in 
the  building  of  their 
small  homestead.  He 
obtained  h  i  s  early 
schooling  with  a 
neighbor’s  children  who  were  being  taught 
by  their  father,  as  there  w'ere  no  schools  in 
the  district.  At  thirteen  he  went  to  work  at 
his  first  job,  in  a  local  harness  shop. 

The  pioneering  spirit  of  his  parents  soon 
manifested  itself,  for  at  sixteen  he  was  a 
self-taught  telegraph  operator  prepared  for 
the  job  of  local  operator  when  the  telegraph 
was  brought  through  to  Formosa.  In  1879 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Great  North¬ 
western  Railroad,  in  Toronto,  and  in  1880 
was  transferred  to  Hamilton,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  sixteen  years. 

A  few  years  after  Mr.  Seitz  went  to  Ham¬ 


ilton,  he  again  proved  himself  a  pioneer  in 
that  he  was  probably  the  first  person  to  bring 
a  typewriter  into  Canada,  and  the  first  to 
apply  the  machine  to  telegraphy. 

This  typewriter,  which  proved  an  invalu¬ 
able  aid  in  his  work  as  a  telegraph  operator, 
proved  also  to  be  the  pivot  around  whicli 
his  long  and  outstanding  career  revolved. 
At  thirty-four,  Mr.  Seitz  returned  to  Toronto 
as  agent  for  the  Jewett  typewriter,  subse¬ 
quently  taking  over  the  agency  of  two  other 
makes  also.  In  1898  he  obtained  the  exclu¬ 
sive  rights  to  Canadian  sales  of  the  Under¬ 
wood  typewriter. 

The  sales  and  service  organization  that 
Mr.  Seitz  built  up  spread  from  coast  to 
coast.  In  spite  of  the  responsibilities  of  his 
position,  he  found  time  to  participate  in 
many  other  activities,  among  them  the  organ¬ 
izing  of  the  Peerless  Carbon  and  Ribbon 
Company,  of  which  his  son,  W.  J.  Seitz,  is 
the  manager,  and  A.  D.  Gorrie  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  now  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
automobile  sales  agencies. 

He  was  a  member  of  many  clubs  and  civic 
and  welfare  organizations.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  five  sons,  and  four  daughters. 
His  eldest  son,  Joseph  L.  Seitz,  is  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  Company,  Ltd. 
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The  Value  of  Business  Experience 

A  Symposium  of  Replies  to  the  Following  B.  E.  W.  Editorial  (Continued) 


**Vpon  What  Meat  Doth  This  Our  Caesar  Feed  ...”  I 

(A  reprint  of  the  November,  1939,  editorial) 

Hardly  a  commercial-education  convention  or  conference  passes  without  the  statement  being 
made  that  commercial  teachers  would  be  much  better  teachers  if  they  had  more  business 
experience.  Usually  the  statement  is  made  by  a  favored  teacher  who  has  had  some  business 
experience,  probably  at  the  beginning  of  his  professional  career.  Such  teachers  think — doubt¬ 
less  correctly — that  their  business  experience  has  made  them  better  teachers  and  that  without  it 
they  would  be  less  successful. 

We  know  many  excellent  business  teachers,  however,  who  have  not  had  an  hour's  business 
experience  as  the  term  is  usually  interpreted.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  these  teachers  might 
have  been  JKperexcellent  teachers  if  they  baJ  had  business  experience. 

We  wish,  nevertheless,  that  some  business  teacher  with  business  experience  would  take  pen 
and  paper  and,  in  very  simple  language,  set  forth  specifically  the  beneficial  additions  that  busi¬ 
ness  experience  has  made  to  his  teaching  equipment — habits,  attitudes,  appreciations,  skills, 
knowledge,  etc. 

Then  the  less  fortunate  ones  (if  they  be  less  fortunate)  can  take  steps  to  acquire  such  of 
these  assets  as  they  find  they  do  not  already  possess.  If,  perchance,  they  find  they  do  already 
possess  them,  they  will  cease  grieving  over  a  lack  that  docs  not  exist.  .  .  . 


CHARLES  APEL 

[Mr.  Apel,  who  is  a  graduate  assistant  in 
the  commercial  education  department  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  gives  us  a  number  of 
conclusions  that  he  has  gleaned  from  wide  and 
varied  experience.] 

Working  in  factories,  I  learned  the  lesson 
of  obedience.  .  .  .  Many  teachers  and  students 
have  yet  to  learn  that  lesson — to  do  what 
they  are  told  to  do  at  the  time  designated. 
Many  teachers  presume  upon  tenure  or  the 
right  of  Americans  to  express  their  opinions 
and  to  do  as  they  please;  they  fail  to  carry 
out  orders  of  the  head  of  the  department 
or  the  administrative  officer,  or  do  not  do 
the  work  assigned  until  it  pleases  them  to 
do  so,  or  if  they  do  carry  out  their  in¬ 
structions,  they  do  it  in  a  half-hearted 
manner.  ...  I  have  learned  to  obey  orders. 
...  If  1  can’t  agree  with  the  boss  or  carry 
out  his  policies,  there  is  only  one  thing  to 
do — resign. 

I  have  also  noticed  that  certain  school 
men  and  women  who  have  never  had  busi¬ 
ness  experience  are  more  dictatorial  in  their 
manner  to  the  public  than  they  should  be. 

Because  I  had  business  experience  1  was 


able  to  organize  and  present  two  courses, 
one  in  salesmanship  and  the  other  in  con¬ 
sumer  economics,  based  first  on  my  own 
experience  and  second  on  the  reading  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  field. 

My  business  experience  has  also  helped 
me  to  be  a  more  capable  adviser  to  students 
in  the  matter  of  selecting  business  positions 
and  in  giving  counsel  as  to  a  career  in  teach¬ 
ing  or  in  the  business  field. 

DOROTHY  LITTLE 

[Miss  Little,  of  the  Gulfport  (Mississippi) 
High  School,  adds  a  practical  note  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  when  she  compares  the  ber.efits  to  be  derived 
from  summer  school  with  those  to  be  gained  from 
office  experience.  Readers  from  teacher-training 
institutions,  please  skip.] 

During  the  five  years  that  I  have  been 
here,  I  have  tried  constantly  to  improve  as 
a  teacher.  I  take  and  read  as  many  profes¬ 
sional  magazines  as  I  can  afford,  and  I  study 
every  third  summer  in -school,  for  all  the 
teachers  here  are  required  to  do  that — but 
the  most  valuable  help  that  I  have  had  in 
trying  to  be  a  better  teacher  year  by  year 
has  been  the  business  experience  on  the  job 
during  three  of  my  summer  vacations. 
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[A^ter  listing  the  many  lessons  she  learned  on 
the  job,  Miss  Little  concludes  this  part  of  her 
paper  with  the  following  enthusiastic  testimonial.] 

As  a  business  woman,  I  ask  you,  "Why 
pay  for  learning  in  school  when  you  can  get 
paid  for  learning  on  the  job?”  Last  sum¬ 
mer  I  earned  a  better  salary  than  1  do  while 
teaching,  and  Gulfport  is  known  as  one  of 
the  better-paying  systems  of  the  state. 

Fellow  teachers,  it’s  fun  to  learn  on  the 
job!  Furthermore,  you  have  no  idea  how 
much  confidence  it  gives  a  teacher  of 
stenography  to  know  that  she  can  hold  down 
a  responsible  job  and  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  have  the  boss  say,  "If  you  want  to 
go  back  to  your  teaching,  you  may;  you 
don’t  have  to.” 

MARIE  MAHAFFY 

[A  most  interesting  letter  was  received  from 
Miss  Mahaffy,  of  South  St.  Paul  (Minnesota) 
High  School,  and  we  regret  that  we  cannot  give 
you  her  detailed  account  of  her  experiences  in 
business.  We  quote  her  conclusions.] 

What  bearing  have  these  business  ex¬ 
periences  had  on  my  teaching? 

1.  They  fixed  my  decision  to  become  a 
teacher,  and  afterward  contributed  to  my 
interest  and  satisfaction  in  my  work. 

2.  They  gave  me  the  viewpoint  of  the 
employee  in  an  office,  and  have  helped  me 
to  remember  that  ”it  is  easier  to  know  what 
were  good  to  be  done  than  to  be  one  to 
follow  mine  own  teaching”;  hence,  to  be 
more  patient  and  reasonable  in  recjuirements, 
to  speak  slowly  and  clearly,  and  to  give  di¬ 
rections  definitely. 

3.  They  have  broadened  my  vocabulary, 
increased  my  accuracy  in  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing,  improved  my  spelling  and  ability  to 
read  my  notes. 

4.  They  taught  me  that  there  is  not  the 
satisfaction  in  an  easy  position  that  there  is 
in  being  busy  in  interesting  work. 

IDA  CATHERINE  GILLIS  * 

[From  Miss  Gillis,  of  Senior  High  School,  Cor- 
apolis,  Pennsylvania,  come  these  comments.] 

Foreign  correspondents  go  to  the  front  for 
news;  American  couturiers,  to  Paris  for 
styles;  why  not  commercial  instructors  to 
business  for  training? 

The  need  of  closer  correlation  of  com¬ 


mercial  education  with  business  has  oeen 
felt  for  a  long  time.  Many  instructors  have 
solved  this  problem  personally,  but  there 
is  still  the  problem  of  district  and  state-wide 
campaigns  to  tie  up  high  school  training  in 
commercial  subjects  with  the  actual  practice 
in  the  business  world. 

The  first  step  toward  such  a  tie-up  lies  in 
the  direction  of  the  instructor’s  personal 
knowledge  of  real  office  practice.  .  .  . 

In  spite  of  their  essential  importance,  I 
believe  increased  skill  and  knowledge  to  be 
secondary  benefits  of  this  business  experi¬ 
ence;  that  the  main  advantages  lie  in  the 
development  of  efficient  habits,  a  business¬ 
like  attitude  toward  life,  and  a  broader  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  world  around  us. 

A  businesslike  attitude  toward  life  con¬ 
sists  of  putting  things  in  their  place,  doing 
what  is  to  be  done  at  the  proper  time,  and 
budgeting  that  time  to  include  both  work 
and  play.  Too  many  commercial  instructors 
let  the  process  of  checking  papers  run  away 
with  them.  .  .  .  The  instructor  who  has 
had  business  experience  has  learned  that 
efficiency  means  doing  what  is  necessary  at 
a  given  time,  gradually  working  toward  in¬ 
creased  capability. 

ADELINE  WOODRUFF 

[Mrs.  Woodruff,  of  the  Central  School  of  Van 
Hornesville,  New  York,  tells  in  the  first  pages 
of  her  letter  about  personal  experiences  that  im¬ 
pressed  indelibly  upon  her  mind  the  importance 
of  right  personal  qualities. 

Today  we  are  realizing  that  too  often  the 
teacher  in  business  education  is  concerned  only 
with  the  quality  of  work  that  the  student  turns 
out  and  his  rate  of  production,  whereas  employ¬ 
ment  managers  look  first  to  the  quality  of  the 
person.  Acquaintance  with  the  business  point  of 
view  shifted  the  emphasis  in  Mrs.  Woodruff’s 
teaching.] 

Yes,  it  is  tnie  that  I  had  been  told  of  the 
need  for  all  these  business  habits.  My 
teacher  had  mentioned  them,  and  so  had 
my  textbooks. 

But  after  actually  getting  the  "feeling”  of 
a  business  office  into  my  bones,  I  was  able 
to  explain  to  my  secretarial  students  much 
more  vividly  the  need  for  these  specific 
habits.  I  can  paint  pictures  of  humiliation 
and  failure  that  will  result  from  lack  of  the 
best  business  procedures.  I  can  also  depict 
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tales  of  warranted  praise  and  increases  in 
pay  envelopes  for  work  efficiently  done. 

In  my  nine  years  of  teaching  business  sub¬ 
jects,  I  have  felt  that  my  students  believed 
m  me  and  harkened  unto  my  pleas  much 
more  respectfully  because  I  had  actually  been 
out  in  the  field  and  knew  what  it  was  all 
about. 


GRACE  NICKSON 

[Here  is  a  very  helpful  suggestion  from  Miss 
Grace  Nickson,  of  North  Park  Business  School, 
Buffalo,  New  York.} 

"Now,  when  I  worked  in  an  office”  is  a 
trite  phrase  and  is  apt  to  become  monotonous 
if  not  camouflaged  in  some  way.  However, 
in  teaching  my  secretarial  class,  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  they  have  no  trouble  in  grasping  the 
idea  I  am  trying  to  convey  to  them  if  I  re- 
1  \te  some  personal  incident  connected  with 
tf.e  problem.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  them 
« f  the  grievous  errors  I  made,  which  at  the 

.Tie  upset  me  considerably. 

My  favorite  one  is  the  outcome  of  a 
mmiliating  experience  I  had  on  my  first  day 
in  the  business  world,  when  I  was  obliged 
to  take  dictation  without  the  aid  of  a  desk 
or  an  arm  rest.  My  consternation  was  great 
and  the  result  was  some  injured-looking 
shorthand,  which  1  could  not  transcribe. 
About  once  a  week  my  class  indulges  in  what 
I  term  "lap  dictation,”  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  have  no  fear  of  a  deskless  office. 


ing  had  office  experience  is  that  the  students 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  teacher  knows 
what  she  is  talking  about  because  she  has 
been  there  herself. 

RUTH  ALEXANDER  \ 

[Miss  Alexander,  of  Union  High  School,  Wat*^  I 
sonville,  California,  stresses  a  point  generally  * 
overlooked.} 

The  person  with  business  experience  is 
better  able  to  pick  out  the  essential  from  the 
nonessential  material  in  building  a  course  of 
study.  He  knows  when  to  modify  what  the 
text  says  and  which  rules  are  iron-bound. 
Through  the  hard  way,  he  has  learned  many 
"tricks  of  the  trade”  and  shortcuts  which 
he  can  pass  on  to  his  students. 

ALLAN  LAFLIN 

[Although  Mr.  Laflin,  of  West  High  School, 
Aurora,  Illinois,  believes  that  business  experience 
is  of  decided  benefit  to  a  teacher  of  business  sub¬ 
jects,  he  presents  in  all  fairness  another  side  to 
the  question,} 

There  is  one  place  where  I  have  little 
sympathy  when  an  administrator  or  super¬ 
visor  reejuires  business  experience  of  business 
teachers  in  their  school  system.  Occasion¬ 
ally  an  individual  is  found  in  the  teaching 
profession  who  has  turned  to  teaching  as 
a  last  resort.  Because  he  has  business  ex¬ 
perience  he  believes  everyone  else  should 
have  the  same,  no  matter  whether  it  has 
been  of  benefit  to  him  or  not. 
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MARY  GRANT 

[Miss  Grant,  of  the  Hagerstown  (Maryland) 
Business  College,  believes  that  self-confidence  and 
student  confidence  are  the  greatest  gifts  office  ex¬ 
perience  bestows  upon  the  teacher.} 

My  office  experience  gives  me  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  at  least  I  am  not  teaching  theory 
entirely.  It  helps  me  to  foresee  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  our  students  who  are  going 
out  into  the  business  world.  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  am  better  so  far  as  skilled  subjects  are 
concerned  because  of  my  experience,  but  I 
do  think  that  such  experience  is  essential 
for  a  good  teacher  of  office  practice.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  seen  some  very  good  teachers 
who  have  never  seen  the  inside  workings 
of  a  business  office. 

The  main  advantage  that  I  find  for  hav¬ 


{The  March  will  include  replies 

from  C.  D.  Zickefoose,  J.  L.  Briggs,  Alice 
Sternberg,  and  Sister  yM.  Gregoria.) 

- 4 - 

Alpha  pi  epsilon,  national  honorary 
society  for  college-trained  secretaries,  an¬ 
nounces  that  chapters  have  recently  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  College  of  St.  Catherina,  St 
Paul;  Worthington  Junior  College,  Worthing¬ 
ton,  Minnesota;  and  Midland  College,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Nebraska. 

Alpha  Pi  Epsilon  seeks  to  professionalize 
the  status  of  college- trained  secretaries  and 
to  obtain  for  them  adequate  recognition.  Mr. 
George  Larson,  of  Larson  Junior  College, 
Hamden,  Connecticut,  is  president  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity.  Complete  information  regarding  qual¬ 
ifications  for  colleges  considering  the  found¬ 
ing  of  a  chapter  of  Alpha  Pi  Epsilon  can  be 
obtained  from  Florence  Myrtle  Manning,  752 
North  Heliotrope  Drive,  Los  Angeles. 
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Trends  in 

Social-Business  Education 


LLOYD  L.  JONES 


Business  teachers  may  take  justifiable 
pride  in  their  accomplishments  in  vo¬ 
cational  education  for  business.  The 
vocational  business  subjects  have  achieved  a 
position  of  dignity  and  permanency  on  the 
higher  levels  of  the  secondary  school.  There 
may  be  changes  in  emphasis  and  methodo- 
i  logy,  but  the  vocational  business  subjects  will 
continue  to  bring  competency  and  hope  to 
those  who  look  forward  to  business  occu¬ 
pations. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment, 
however,  from  the  long-established  business 
[  subjects  to  more  recent  developments — to 
I  the  contributions  that  business  education  may 
make  to  the  general  education  of  all  boys 
and  girls.  Unquestionably,  business  teachers 
an  contribute  as  effectively  to  social-business 
education  as  they  have  contributed  to  voca¬ 
tional  business  education. 

Present-Day  Movements  in  General 
Education 

Let  us  consider  the  movements  that  are 
taking  place  in  general  education  today.  An 
examination  of  the  programs  of  the  National 
Education  Association  of  recent  years  dis¬ 
closes  the  fact  that  educational  leaders  have 
been  constantly  urging  that  the  schools  be 
made  more  practical,  that  school  life  be  made 
more  real,  and  that  school  activities  be  re¬ 
lated  to  everyday  living  in  order  to  bring 
pupils  into  closer  contact  with  their  com¬ 
munities. 

Formal  academic  education,  at  its  r(X)ts, 
as  we  know,  was  a  professional  or  vcKational 
training  for  the  ministry,  the  law,  or  some 
od»er  dignified  calling.  Not  so  many  years 
ago,  when  a  college  student  decided  to  study 


biology,  the  first  course  in  that  subject  had 
but  one  objective — the  preparation  of  the 
student  for  the  second  course  in  biology; 
and  the  second  course  was  a  preparation  for 
the  third  course.  The  major  objective  of  all 
the  biology  courses  was  to  make  a  vocational 
biologist.  The  situation  in  biological  instruc¬ 
tion  or  instruction  in  any  other  science  is 
different  today,  because  educators  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  for  the  orientation  course,  or 
survey  of  the  field,  to  which  every  boy  and 
girl  is  entitled. 

Many  General  Courses  Today 

Whether  or  not  we  believe  in  general 
courses,  they  are  here  to  stay.  These  courses 
may  not  retain  their  present  form,  because 
there  is  always  danger  that  a  general  course 
may  become  so  general  that  it  will  disin¬ 
tegrate.  Today,  all  boys  and  girls  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  years  of  the  secondary  school  are 
being  introduced  to  general  science  (an  over¬ 
view  of  the  field  of  science) ,  general  mathe¬ 
matics  (an  attempt  to  humanize  the  mathe¬ 
matical  sciences),  general  English  (not  only 
the  classics  but  also  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  records  of  current  events) ,  general  shop 
(an  outgrowth  of  woodworking,  manual 
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training,  and  specific  industrial  arts),  gen¬ 
eral  home  economics  (the  science  of  home¬ 
making  and  home  living,  not  merely  cooking, 
sewing,  millinery,  and  waiting  on  table), 
general  music  (appreciation  and  enjoyment 
instead  of  technical  attainment),  general  art 
(appreciation  of  art,  decoration,  etc.),  and 
general  health  (not  athletics  or  team  work, 
but  physical  education). 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  much  of 
present-day  education  is  going  general,  for 
it  has  to  do  with  citizenship,  consumership, 
and  more  adequate  living.  We  can  also  see 
that  some  of  the  subject-matter  lines  tend  to 
disappear  in  the  early  years  of  the  secondary 
school,  and  that  integration  of  materials  for 
life  and  living  and  streamlining  of  instruc¬ 
tion  are  already  taking  the  place  of  the  spe¬ 
cific-content  courses  of  the  traditional  mold. 

Nonvocational  Business  Education 
Allies  Itself  with  Citizenship  Training 

It  is  evident  that  social-business  education 
on  the  secondary-school  level  is  following 
the  same  trend  that  has  been  noted  in  general 
education.  We  can  see  the  changes  in  our 
own  material.  Bookkeeping  in  the  high 
school  is  beginning  to  emphasize  personal- 
use  values  and  interpretative  aspects.  Place 
and  product  geography  is  being  expanded 
into  economic  geography.  Theoretical,  pro¬ 
fessorial,  and  academic  economics  is  giving 
way  to  consumer  economics  in  an  attempt  to 
make  economics  understandable  to  the  man 
in  the  street.  Commercial  law  is  breaking 
away  from  specific  and  statutory  implications 
and  is  now  helping  to  interpret  society’s  rules 
for  better  and  more  effective  living.  Typing 
is  taking  its  place  in  the  field  of  personal 
usefulness  as  a  means  of  everyday  writing. 
Salesmanship  is  breaking  away  from  its  com¬ 
plete  allegiance  to  the  productive  and  dis¬ 
tributive  point  of  view  of  industry;  and,  as 
a  result,  we  have  the  idea  of  salesmanship 
for  everybody,  the  psychology  of  human 
relationships,  and  some  aspects  of  retail  sell¬ 
ing.  Junior  business  training,  office  practice, 
and  clerical  routines  have  become  courses  in 
business  citizenship  and  in  businesslike 
living. 

For  years,  business  educators  have  realized 
that  there  are  citizenship  aspects  to  book¬ 


keeping,  secretarial  science,  clerical  practice, 
commercial  law,  theoretical  economics,  and 
business  mathematics;  and  business  teachers 
have  been  broadening  their  offerings.  By 
these  tokens,  then,  business  education  admits 
without  fear  of  criticism  that  it  has  two  ob¬ 
jectives:  (1)  the  teaching  of  businesslike 
living,  and  (2)  the  teaching  of  businesslike 
working.  One  objective  is  as  important  as 
the  other. 

Business  education  may  indeed  be  proud 
of  its  accomplishments  in  the  vocational 
field.  There  should  never  be  any  attempt 
made  to  devocationalize  business  education, 
because  it  stands  upon  its  enviable  record  of 
training  boys  and  girls  directly  for  jobs. 

When  We  **Talk”  About  Social- 
Business  Education 

When  we  begin  to  talk  about  social-busi¬ 
ness  or  social-economic  education,  we  seem 
to  be  talking  about  general  education  or  citi¬ 
zenship.  The  difficulty  we  have  in  explain¬ 
ing  our  position  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  arc 
dealing  with  attittddes  and  appreciations  as 
well  as  with  knowledges  and  skills.  In  other 
words,  social-business  education  is  a  func¬ 
tion;  it  involves  various  educations;  and  it 
operates  in  all  areas  and  levels  of  education. 
We  are  simply  looking  for  something  that 
will  "work”  in  the  lives  of  people.  Appar¬ 
ently  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  is  to 
keep  within  our  field  and  under  our  control 
all  those  things  that  seem  to  belong  to  gen¬ 
eral  business  information.  When  we  realize 
that  the  scKial-business  concepts  have  not 
been  neglected  in  the  elementary  school,  we 
shall  perhaps  see  our  place  more  clearly  in 
this  widening  sweep  of  general  education 
that  finds  expression  in  practical  plans  for 
more  effective  businesslike  living. 

What  Has  Been  Achieved 

We  can  observe  a  great  many  activities 
that  are  reflections  of  what  business  educa¬ 
tors  are  doing  in  attempting  to  meet  the 
changing  emphasis  in  general  education.  In 
some  places,  business  citizenship,  or  eco¬ 
nomic  citizenship,  or  business  living,  or  in¬ 
troductory  business  (formerly  junior  business 
training)  is  recognized  as  either  a  social- 
science  credit  or  a  commercial  credit  toward 
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graduation  from  high  school.  A  few  states 
are  actually  requiring  this  beginning  busi¬ 
ness-citizenship  course.  One  state  suggests 
the  title  "Economic  Citizenship"  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  "Introduction  to  Business.”  Courses 
of  study  for  these  two  subjects  are  so  nearly 
alike  that,  if  a  pupil  takes  one  of  them,  there 
is  not  much  use  of  his  taking  the  other. 

An  increasing  number  of  administrators 
have  been  asking  for  something  that  will 
interpret  economic  and  consumer  life  on  the 
higher  as  well  as  on  the  lower  level  of  the 
secondary  school.  A  limited  number  of 
courses  in  consumer  chemistry  and  consumer 
physics  have  been  introduced  in  some 
schools,  but  they  have  supplemented  the 
home-economics  course  rather  than  the  busi¬ 
ness  course. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
a  few  business  educators  to  condemn  business 
and  to  insist  that  consumer  education  should 
emphasize  a  struggle  between  downtrodden 
and  honest  consumers  and  monopolistic  and 
antisocial  business.  Certainly  there  is  much 
to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  better  practices 
in  business.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  better  prac¬ 
tices  in  education,  religion,  and  politics.  Per¬ 
haps  we  ought  to  clean  house  all  around  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  Then,  too,  the 
consumer  himself  is  not  altogether  perfect. 
Perhaps  he,  too,  could  benefit  from  some 
"buymanship”  education.  Consumers  are 
concerned  with  knowing  not  only  how  to  get 
the  most  for  their  money  but  also  how  to  get 
the  most  out  of  life.  Consumption  includes 
the  better  use  of  education,  government  serv^- 
ices,  recreation  parks,  churches,  school- 
houses,  public  health,  public  safety,  and  play¬ 
grounds. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  general 
business-information  courses  offered  to  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  pupils  in  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  grades — usually  just  before 
the  pupils  are  required  to  make  decisions  as 
to  their  ultimate  pathways  through  the  high 
school.  In  some  places,  general  business  in¬ 
formation  is  offered  to  all  boys  and  girls  on 
the  same  dignified  basis  as  that  on  which 
general  science,  general  mathematics,  general 
English,  general  shop,  and  general  home 
economics  are  offered.  If  one  of  the  aims  of 


education  is  to  give  pupils  an  opportunity  to 
sample  and  to  participate  in  the  worth-while 
experiences  of  life,  then  we  have  a  cogent 
argument  when  we  urge  that  social-business 
education  be  offered  to  all  boys  and  girls  of 
secondary-school  age. 

Goals  for  1940 

What  is  the  future  of  social-business  edu¬ 
cation?  Let  us  attempt  to  look  ahead.  In 
order  to  place  facts  squarely  behind  what  we 
are  attempting  to  say  and  to  do,  there  are 
several  things  to  which  we  might  look 
forward: 

1.  More  reseiuch,  not  only  in  the  business 
field  but  also  in  the  social-business  field;  and  this 
may  involve  the  social  studies. 

2.  A  listing  of  social-business  concepts — studies 
similar  to  those  that  have  been  made  in  history, 
government,  and  economics. 

3.  More  specific  statements  of  what  is  involved 
in  economic  life. 

4.  More  experimentation  in  the  use  of  social- 
business  material. 

5.  Specific  avoidance  of  unnecessary  overlap¬ 
ping  and  repetition. 

6.  Broader  and  more  adequate  teacher-prepara¬ 
tion  courses. 

Conclusion 

Whether  or  not  social-business  education 
is  to  remain  an  integral  part  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  and  is  to  continue  in  the  commercial 
department  of  the  secondary  schools  is  a 
question  that  is  outside  the  scope  of  this 
article.  Apparently,  the  department  or  group 
that  builds  the  best  courses  of  study  and  de¬ 
velops  the  most  adequate  materials,  and 
"does  it  the  soonest,”  will  dominate  the  field 
of  social-business  education  for  some  time  to 
come.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  social-business 
education  is  going  to  be  taught  in  increasing 
measure;  and  business  teachers  will  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  undertaking  in  time,  materials, 
methodology',  and  enthusiasm. 

- ^ - 
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A  Plan  for  Motivation  in 
Shorthand  Dictation  Classes 

E.  E.  HATFIELD 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  and  writ¬ 
ten  about  various  methods  of  ap¬ 
proach  and  motivation  in  beginning 
shorthand  classes,  but  not  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  about  introducing  plans  of  moti¬ 
vation  that  really  get  results  in  advanced 
shorthand  classes.  Possibly  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  too  frequently  teachers  labor 
under  the  impression  that,  if  a  student  en¬ 
rolls  in  an  advanced  class,  he  will  coast 
along  on  the  momentum  he  received  during 
the  beginning  course.  They  think  that  he 
should  never  tire  of  just  taking  dictation  and 
transcribing  his  shorthand  notes. 

This  is  a  fallacious  assumption.  No  stu¬ 
dent  ever  gets  so  far  along  in  his  work  that 
the  teacher  can  go  to  sleep  on  the  job.  No 
student  will  enjoy  his  work  nor  make  great 
progress  unless  the  dictation  teacher  is  w'ide 
awake  and  continually  working  to  stimulate 
the  student’s  interest  in  his  work.  Why 
should  teachers  work  hard  to  sell  the  stu¬ 
dents  on  beginning  shorthand  and  typewrit¬ 
ing  and  then  think  it  unnecessary'  to  keep 
them  sold  in  the  advanced  classes.^ 

The  program  in  a  shorthand  dictation  class 
can  be  varied  in  many  ways  to  make  the 
student’s  work  interesting  for  him.  Several 
of  these  plans  have  been  known  and  prac¬ 
ticed  for  years.  I  have  recently  worked  out 
a  plan  that  has  created  more  interest  and  has 
obtained  better  results  than  any  other  plan 
I  have  ever  tried.  'The  plan  is  not  entirely 
my  own  invention.  I  first  read  Mr,  Leslie’s 
suggestion  that  we  allow  the  students  a  cer¬ 
tain  imaginary  pay  for  each  letter  that  he 
transcribes  correctly.  But  no  details  of  such 
a  plan  were  given. 

The  suggestion  that  students  be  allowed 
a  certain  amount  for  each  letter  that  they 


transcribe  implies  that  the  teacher  would 
have  to  check  all  the  papers  turned  in.  1 
have  found  it  unwise  and  unnecessary  to 
check  the  thousands  of  papers  that  my  stu¬ 
dents  do  as  classroom  assignments.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  my  students  make  better  progress 
when  I  carefully  check — and  offer  con¬ 
structive  criticism — on  a  sampling  of  their 
papers  than  they  do  when  I  hurriedly  and 
more  or  less  carelessly  check  all  their  papers. 
I  think  that  many  a  commercial  teacher  has 
reached  the  end  of  life’s  journey  here  on 
earth  years  before  he  should  have  reached 
it  because  of  the  enormous  number  of  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping  papers 
that  he  unnecessarily  checked  by  working 
late  hours  into  the  night. 

Accordingly,  I  have  worked  out  a  plan 
whereby  the  students  imagine  that  they  are 
working  in  a  real  office  doing  a  great  deal 
of  fine  work,  while  I  merely  check  a  sam¬ 
pling  of  it.  They  enjoy  it  and  have  made 
splendid  progress  by  means  of  it. 

I  have  introduced  this  plan  in  my  third- 
semester  shorthand  class,  which,  of  course, 
is  a  dictation  class.  All  the  students  who  are 
enrolled  in  this  shorthand  class  are  concur¬ 
rently  enrolled  in  an  advanced  class  in  typing 
and  transcription.  In  addition  to  the  three 
regular  class  periods  in  typing  and  transcrip¬ 
tion  work,  each  student  reports  an  additional 


^  About  E.  E.  Hatfield:  Head  of  department 
of  secretarial  science,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman.  Degrees  from  Oklahoma  A.  and  M. 
and  University  of  Oklahoma.  Active  in  state 
and  national  commercial  teachers’  organizations 
for  fourteen  years;  former  president  and  vice- 
president  of  Oklahoma  Teachers  Federation. 
Has  taught  in  high  schools,  business  college, 
and  state  colleges.  Hobby:  golf. 
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hour  a  day  for  five  days  a  week  for  typing 
and  transcription  laboratory  work. 

Three  of  the  laboratory  periods  each  week 
are  devoted  to  the  transcription  of  copied 
shorthand  notes.  The  other  two  periods  are 
devoted  to  other  typing  jobs  to  help  build  up 
typing  speed  and  knowledge  of  practical  typ¬ 
ing  jobs.  Two  of  the  three  regular  typing 
and  transcription  class  periods  are  devoted  to 
the  transcription  of  new-matter  dictation  and 
the  other  period  is  devoted  to  speed  typing. 

The  three  regular  shorthand  class  periods 
are  devoted  to  the  various  phases  of  develop¬ 
ing  speed  writing  in  Gregg  Shorthand.  I 
especially  recommend  that  a  great  deal  of 
attention  be  given  to  Clyde  Blanchard’s 
Twenty  Shortcuts  to  Shorthand  Speed.^  Two 
days  a  week,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  class  period  are 
devoted  to  the  dictating  of  new-matter  let¬ 
ters,  to  be  transcribed  during  the  following 

'  Published  by  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
1939. 


class  period.  Enough  letters  are  dictated  to 
keep  the  average  student  busy  transcribing 
during  the  entire  period.  If  the  better  stu¬ 
dents  transcribe  all  the  letters  before  the 
end  of  the  class  period,  they  are  urged  to 
transcribe  their  most  difficult  letters  again. 

Near  the  end  of  one  of  the  transcription 
periods,  I  call  for  only  two  of  the  letters. 
At  the  end  of  the  other  transcription  period, 
I  take  up  three  of  their  letters.  I  then  read 
the  correct  transcription  of  the  letters  I  call 
for  and  have  the  students  check  their  own 
letters  the  first  time.  Of  course,  the  students 
are  required  to  proofread  their  letters  before 
they  take  them  out  of  the  machine.  As  the 
students  do  not  know  until  the  end  of  the 
period  which  letters  I  shall  call  for,  they  try 
very  hard  to  transcribe  in  mailable  form  all 
the  letters  dictated. 

From  the  preceding  explanation  it  will 
be  observed  that  I  have  taken  up  only  five 
letters  during  the  week  from  new-matter  dic¬ 
tation.  Also,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  or  pos- 
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Name  of  Student  | 

Rank  ; 

Salary  j 

i 

Plus 

Bonus 

Less  1 

Deductions  j 

Amt.  of 
Check 

Anderson,  John  . 

4 

95 

1  00 

20 

00 

115  1 

00 

Andrew,  Mary  . 

1 

95 

[50 

23 

50 

119  1 

00 

Bigby,  Harry  . 

3 

97 

1  00 

23 

00 

2 

00 

118  100 

Byers,  Marie  . 

3 

90 

00 

15 

50 

5 

00 

100 

50 

Carter,  Lucille  . 

20 

76 

25 

2 

00 

78 

25 

Cooper,  Thomas  . 

19 

76 

1  25 

3 

00 

79 

25 

Davis,  Cleo  . 

23 

72 

50 

4 

00 

2 

00 

74 

50 

Dorman,  Mildred  . 

2 

96 

00 

22 

50 

1 

118 

50 

Elliott,  Rose  . 

21 

75 

00 

75 

00 

10 

85 

00 

1 

25 

I 

1 

86 

25 

Ferris,  Cleo  Marie  . 

24 

72 

50 

i 

72 

50 

Flowers,  Florence  . 

ll 

86 

25 

4 

50 

5 

1  00 

85 

75 

Freeman,  Dora  . 

22 

73 

75 

2 

00 

1 

00 

74 

75 

Garrison,  Raymond  . 

25 

70 

00 

2 

00 

72 

00 

Grim,  Hazel  . 

6 

85 

00 

12 

00 

2 

50 

94 

50 

Hales,  Theressa  . 

27 

62  1 

50 

62 

50 

Huff,  Lois  . 

12 

80 

00 

5 

00 

85 

00 

Ireland,  Gladys  . 

13 

81 

25 

2 

50 

83 

75 

Jones  Velma  . 

14 

82 

50 

1 

82 

50 

King,  Harris  . 

7 

85 

00 

10 

00 

2 

00 

93 

00 

Laird,  Faye  . 

16 

81 

25 

1 

81 

25 

Moore,  Tela  . 

15 

85 

00 

2 

50 

6 

00 

81 

50 

Nelson,  Donna  . 

9 

80 

50 

12 

00 

5 

00 

87 

50 

Presson,  Bill  . 

17 

80  1 

00 

80 

00 

Stewart,  Jimmie  . 

18 

75 

00 

4 

50 

79 

50 

Wilson,  Carrie  . 

26 

65 

00 

65 

00 

Woody,  Nina  . 

8 

82 

50 

10 

00 

1 

1  92 

50 
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sibly  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  class  period 
the  following  Monday  morning,  I  call  for 
only  five  of  the  numerous  letters  that  the 
students  have  transcribed  from  their  copied 
shorthand  notes.  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  best 
proportion.  Next  semester  I  plan  to  take 
up  six  letters  transcribed  from  dictated  mat¬ 
ter  and  only  four  transcribed  from  copied 
notes. 

Thus,  you  see  I  take  up  for  checking  a 
total  of  only  ten  letters  during  the  week, 
although  each  student  has  transcribed  about 
thirty  to  fifty  letters  during  this  time.  I  re¬ 
mind  the  students  that  it  should  not  cost 
their  boss  more  than  approximately  10  or 
15  cents  for  their  transcribing  an  average 
one-page  letter.  But  as  I  take  up  merely  a 
sampling  of  their  letters,  their  salary  allow¬ 
ance  for  each  letter  that  I  take  up  will  be 
proportionately  much  higher. 

To  determine  the  students’  salary-  allow-- 
ance  for  the  week,  I  allow  $2.50  for  each  of 
the  ten  letters  that  is  mailable;  $1.25  for 
each  letter  that  is  in  fair  condition,  but  not 
mailable;  and  nothing  for  letters  that  are 
poorly  or  carelessly  transcribed.  I  am  es¬ 
pecially  disappointed  when  a  student  turns 
in  a  letter  which  shows  that  he  has  not  proof¬ 
read  carefully.  No  credit  is  given  for  such 
letters.  Thus,  on  these  ten  letters  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  student  to  make  a  salary  of  $25 
for  the  week  if  all  the  letters  are  mailable. 
This  is  equivalent  to  $100  for  a  school 
month  of  four  weeks.  From  this  salary  it  is 
easy  to  determine  a  grade  for  this  particu¬ 
lar  phase  of  his  work,  since  a  salary  of  $100 
w'ould  be  lOO^"^  or  an  "A”  grade — and  so 
on  down  for  a  low-er  salary. 

In  addition  to  the  required  work  that  all 
students  must  do  as  a  minimum  assignment, 
certain  suggestions  are  made  by  the  in¬ 
structor  by  way  of  supplementary  work  that 
the  better  students  and  the  more  determined 
students  may  do  to  earn  a  bonus — not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $25,  Also,  a  deduction — not  to  exceed 
$25 — may  be  made  from  their  salary  for 
various  improper  things  that  they  may  do, 
such  as  failing  to  push  the  carriage  over  the 
side  of  their  machine  when  they  wish  to 
erase,  failing  to  cover  their  machine  and  to 
keep  the  paper  off  the  floor,  poor  conduct. 


At  the  end  of  the  week,  every  two  weeks, 
or  monthly,  as  the  teacher  wishes,  a  pay  roll 
is  made  out  and  posted  in  the  classroom.  This 
pay  roll  show-s  each  student’s  name,  the 
total  salary  earned  for  the  period,  plus  the 
bonus,  minus  the  deductions,  the  total 
amount  of  the  check,  and  the  rank  of  the 
student  relative  to  the  other  students  of  the 
class. 

It  was  the  general  consensus  of  the  short¬ 
hand  teachers  on  the  campus  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  this  past  summer  that,  with  certain 
changes  to  meet  local  conditions,  the  plan 
is  a  good  one,  and  they  plan  to  try  it  out  in 
their  own  classrooms. 

Does  Guidance  Pay? 

Robert  C.  cole,  director  of  guidance 
and  education  of  the  Worcester  (Massa¬ 
chusetts)  Boys’  Club,  decided  to  find  out  by 
scientific  methods  if  guidance  helps  young 
people  to  attain  their  goals. 

Mr.  Cole  selected  a  hundred  boys  who  had 
received  guidance  and  a  hundred  boys  who 
had  not.  He  was  very  careful  in  selecting  his 
groups  to  see  that  the  boys  in  each  area  were 
equally  smart,  hardw-orking,  successful  in 
school,  and  healthy.  He  also  made  every 
attempt  to  select  the  boys  of  the  two  groups 
from  about  the  same  kinds  of  homes. 
Following  are  the  results  in  tabular  form: 


Kinds  of  Jobs 

Guided 

Boys 

Unguided 

Boys 

Professional  . 

4.3% 

0.0% 

Subprofessional  . 

8.5  1 

5.5 

Skilled  white-collar  jobs  .  . 

14.9 

16.4 

Skilled  manual  . 

40.4 

20.0 

Semi-skilled  . 

23.4 

34.6 

L^nskilled  . 

8.5 

23.3 

After  the  guided  group  left  school,  it  was 
three  months,  approximately,  before  they 
found  employment.  Nearly  eight  months 
passed,  however,  between  the  time  the  aver¬ 
age  unguided  boy  left  school  and  the  time 
he  was  able  to  land  a  job. 

"When  the  employment  records  of  the 
guided  and  unguided  groups  w-ere  examined, 
it  was  found  that  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
guided  boys  had  stuck  with  the  same  employer 
since  beginning  to  work.  Of  the  unguided 
group,  only  about  32  per  cent  remained  with 
the  same  employer.  The  unguided  boys  had 
changed  jobs  twice  as  often  as  the  guided 
youths.” — Your  Future  quoted  in  Postings. 
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Relation  of  the  Newer  Purposes  of 
Education  to  Business  Education 


No.  2 — Objectives  of  Human  Relationship 
BENJAMIN  R.  HAYNES  and  HERBERT  A.  TONNE 


Last  month’s  article  was  concerned 
with  an  "overview”  of  the  possible 
implications  of  the  "Four  Purposes  of 
Education” — the  objectives  of  self-realiza¬ 
tion,  the  objectives  of  human  relationship, 
the  objectives  of  economic  efficiency,  and  the 
objectives  of  civic  responsibility — as  well  as 
with  a  discussion  of  the  values  to  teachers  of 
i  business  subjects  of  the  thirteen  subsidiary 
!  objectives  included  under  the  objectives  of 
i  self-realization.  This  article  deals  with  a 
consideration  of  the  second  purpose — the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  human  relationship. 

The  subsidiary'  objectives  that  constitute 
the  second  purpose  of  education  are  listed  as 
follows;^ 

Respect  jor  Humanity.  The  educated  person 
puts  human  relationships  first. 

Friendships.  The  educated  person  enjoys  a 
rich,  sincere,  and  varied  social  life. 

Co-operation.  The  educated  person  can  work 
and  play  with  others. 

Courtesy.  The  educated  person  observes  the 
amenities  of  social  behavior. 

Appreciation  of  the  Home.  The  educated  per¬ 
son  appreciates  the  family  as  a  social  institution. 

Conservation  of  the  Home.  The  educated  per¬ 
son  conserves  family  ideals. 

Homemaking.  The  educated  person  is  skilled 
in  homemaking. 

Democracy  in  the  Home.  The  educated  person 
maintains  democratic  family  relationships. 

These  standards  of  human  relationships 
are  "devoted  to  the  objectives  of  education 
as  related  to  the  more  intimate  connections 
of  the  individual  with  his  friends,  his  im¬ 
mediate  neighbors,  and  the  members  of  his 
own  family  group.  On  the  whole,  there  is 

'Educational  Policies  Commission,  The  Pur¬ 
poses  of  Education  in  American  Democracy. 
Washington,  D.  C.:  National  Education  Asso- 
1  ciation  of  the  United  States,  1938,  page  72. 


perhaps  no  field  of  human  activity  requiring 
the  services  of  education  which  has  been  so 
meagerly  dealt  with  by  the  schools.  Be¬ 
tween  the  individual’s  inner  life  and  his  far- 
flung  contacts  with  130  million  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  there  is  an  important  intermediate  area 
of  day-to-day,  face-to-face  relationships 
w'hich  could  be  profitably  studied  by  those 
directing  educational  programs.”^ 

Because  of  the  interdependence  of  all 
members  of  our  socially  and  economically 
complex  society,  it  is  vitally  important  that 
all  teachers  take  an  active  part  in  training 
every  student  to  take  that  place  in  society 
which  will  be  most  advantageous,  both  to 
himself  and  to  society  as  a  whole.  With  the 
specialization  of  labor  that  exists  today,  the 
"spread”  of  skills  and  knowledges  concern¬ 
ing  an  occupation — considered  in  its  entirely 
— has  largely  disappeared,  although  the  qual 
ity  of  these  same  skills  and  knowledges  has 
increased. 

The  individual  worker  is  assisted,  even  in 
gaining  "skill”  in  the  resulting  restricted 
area,  by  means  of  measuring  instruments — 
such  as  job  analyses  and  time  and  motion 
studies — that  are  being  applied  to  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  activities.  In  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  smooth  flows  of  work  and  "lines 
of  production,”  however,  the  old  axiom,  "A 
chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link,”  is 
of  added  significance.  For  general  efficiency, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  complete  and  con¬ 
stant  harmony  must  exist  between  each 
"link,”  or  worker,  in  the  "chain.” 

This  breakdown  of  jobs  has  affected  the 
office  less  than  the  factory,  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  fact  that  the  principles  and 
techniques  of  scientific  management  were 

'Ibid.,  page  73. 
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not  applied  to  the  office  until  comparatively 
recently.  Tor  example,  in  many  offices,  the 
'*all-round”  bookkeeper  has  disappeared  and 
has  been  replaced  by  several  speciali2ed 
clerks,  each  performing  a  limited  number  of 
activities  that  have  been  standardized  and 
routinized. 

Many  employers  consider  of  paramount 
importance  the  statement,  "One  of  the  great¬ 
est  assets  of  any  organization  is  a  group  of 
happy  and  contented  workers.”  Witness 
the  changes  made  in  building  construction, 
the  installation  of  conveniences  for  the 
workers,  pensions,  the  far-flung  activities  of 
personnel  departments,  and  many  other  in¬ 
novations,  all  having  as  their  ultimate  goal 
the  attainment  of  happier  and  healthier 
workers.  There  is  a  change  in  attitude  on 
the  part  of  employers  from  one  that  ex¬ 
presses  itself  in  a  demand  for  persons  who 
are  highly  specialized  in  a  whole  area  of 
work  to  one  that  expresses  itself  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  demand  for  those  who  adjust  themselves 
readily  to  their  ever-changing  environment 
and  who  are  equipped  with  normal  intelli¬ 
gence.  A  person  with  normal  intelligence 
can  be  trained  to  take  his  "work”  place  in 
the  organization,  but  the  "social  intelligence" 
of  this  same  person  is  not  so  readily  changed. 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that 
training  a  person  to  live  in  a  democracy  be¬ 
comes  a  primary  responsibility  of  the  school. 
In  a  recent  address,  S.  E.  Torsten  Lund  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee  said: 

One  of  our  basic  needs  today  is  training  chil¬ 
dren  for  democracy.  This  can  be  accomplished 
best  by  living  in  a  truly  democratic  environment, 
first  by  supplying  the  child  an  environment  in 
which  the  basic  attitudes,  responsibilities,  and 
experiences  required  by  democratic  living  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  home  during  the  first  five 


♦  About  Dr.  Tonne:  Associate  professor  of 
education,  department  of  business  education. 
New  York  University.  Ph.D.,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  Editor,  Journal  of  Business  Education. 
Has  held  these  important  positions:  editor, 
National  Business  Education  Quarterly;  presi¬ 
dent  and  yearbook  editor  of  the  Commercial 
Education  Association  of  New  York  City  and 
Vicinity;  president,  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers 
Association;  vice-president,  N.E.A.  Department 
of  Business  Education.  Business  experience  in 
New  York’s  financial  district.  Well  known  as 
a  writer  on  business  education. 


♦  About  Dr.  Haynes:  Professor  of  business  ed¬ 
ucation,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 
B.S.  in  Education,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University.  Has  been  instructor,  department  head, 
and  principal  of  various  high  schools  in  New 
York  State;  taught  in  Packard  Commercial 
School,  New  York  City.  Was  professor  of 
commerce  and  education.  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  Los  Angeles,  1930-1937.  Author 
and  co-author  of  several  books,  monographs, 
and  articles  on  business  education. 


years  of  life — the  most  important  span  of  human 
development.  This  early  experience  in  demo¬ 
cratic  living  should  be  greatly  extended  by  living 
and  growing  in  schools  in  which  human  rela¬ 
tionships  are  in  consonance  with  the  essential 
characteristics  of  a  democracy  as  a  way  of  living. 

In  the  majority  of  our  schools  very  little  of  the 
democratic  spirit  is  observable.  The  principle  of 
consent  is  violated,  for  children  have  no  share 
in  planning  their  activities  or  setting  their  goals. 
They  become  mere  automatons  being  told  what, 
when,  where,  and  why  by  teachers  who  in  turn 
fail  to  find  in  their  work  the  feelings  of  personal 
security  which  should  be  expected  as  a  matter 
of  course  in  a  democracy.  The  best  guarantee  of 
"Education  for  Democracy”  is,  therefore,  "Democ¬ 
racy  in  Education.”  | 

It  is  probably  incorrect  to  state  that  any-  j 
one  can  hope,  during  the  comparatively  few 
years  of  his  life  on  earth,  to  attain  perfection 
in  the  attainment  of  the  eight  subsidiary  ob¬ 
jectives  of  human  relationship.  Reaching  per¬ 
fection  in  each  of  these  objectives  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  and  cumulative  process  that  should 
begin  early  in  life  and  continue  throughout 
life.  The  best  one  can  do  in  reaching  these  | 
objectives,  considering  them  collectively,  will 
fall  far  short  of  the  ideal.  If  each  teacher  is 
constantly  aware  that  he  should  be  a 
"friend,  guide,  and  philosopher”  to  each 
student  wdth  whom  he  comes  in  contact, 
much  can  be  done  toward  making  our  stu¬ 
dents  not  only  "mentally”  happier  but  also 
more  enlightened  and  more  socially  adapted 
members  of  society.  Too  many  teachers  are 
more  concerned  with  "cramming  down 
learning”  than  they  are  in  the  development 
of  the  social  intelligence  of  their  students. 

The  acquisition  of  the  qualities  embodied 
in  the  objectives  of  human  relationship  is  a 
slow  process,  with  an  amazing  hierarchy  of 
trait  actions  involved.  Progress  is  difficult  to 
measure  from  day  to  day  because  the  quali¬ 
ties  are  abstractions.  Satisfaction  comes,  on 
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too  many  occasions,  with  less  desire  than  one 
experiences  in  conquering  some  definite  and 
concrete  skill,  such  as  the  mastery  of  the 
typewriter.  Instruction  leading  toward  the 
possession  of  the  objectives  of  human  rela¬ 
tionship  may  be  indirect  or  may  be  direct. 
Under  the  former  method,  the  teacher  be¬ 
comes  the  pattern,  the  ideal,  the  model; 
under  the  second,  he  devotes  a  certain 
amount  of  time  and  energy  to  a  definite  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  objective  under  consideration. 

The  assistance,  however,  of  all  our  social 
institutions — the  church,  the  state,  the  home, 
organized  recreation,  and  organized  vocation 
— is  involved  with  that  of  the  school ;  in  fact, 
this  aid  is  indispensable  in  a  consideration 
of  these  objectives  of  human  relationship. 
The  help  of  these  social  institutions  must  be 
enlisted  in  the  adaptation  of  each  to  society 
that  he  may  be  a  useful  and  intelligent  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  same  society. 

Business  teachers  have  recognized  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  a  number  of  ways.  Definite 
courses  in  business  ethics  have  been  devel¬ 
oped.  The  possession  of  those  desirable  per¬ 
sonal  traits  that  are  so  essential  for  one’s  suc¬ 
cess  is  stressed  in  some  of  the  business  sub¬ 
jects,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  courses  in 
general  business.  Most,  if  not  all,  business 
teachers  are  familiar  with  studies  showing 
that  more  employees  have  lost  their  positions 
through  the  lack  of  possession  of  one  or 
more  of  these  personal  qualities  than  through 
the  lack  of  skill  in  the  work  that  they  were 
paid  to  perform.  Teachers  in  the  skill  sub¬ 
jects  are  continually  stressing  these  objec¬ 
tives  of  human  relationship. 

Years  ago,  many  teachers  made  use  of  ar¬ 
ticles,  both  autobiographical  and  biographi¬ 
cal,  about  American  leaders  of  commerce  and 
industry.  Many  teachers  now  invite  promi¬ 
nent  speakers  to  give  inspirational  talks. 

The  home  room,  where  a  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  report  for  attendance,  is  an  example  of 
a  practical  situation  in  which  emphasis  can 
and  should  be  placed  on  the  objectives  of 
human  relationships.  The  assembly  room, 
the  cafeteria,  the  study  hall,  the  school  clubs, 
and  the  school  playground  are  all  examples 
of  school  situations  in  which  ’’human  rela¬ 
tionships”  should  be  sponsored.  The  teach¬ 
ers  of  business  subjects  are  as  concerned  with 


these  gathering  places  as  are  other  teachers. 
Frequently,  as  in  the  school  cafeteria,  the 
school  bank,  and  in  the  presentation  of 
school  plays,  teachers  of  business  subjects 
may  be  directly  in  charge. 

Business  teachers  are  doing  splendid  work 
in  training  our  boys  and  girls  to  live  in  a 
democratic  society.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
much  greater  progress  will  be  made  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead. 

The  article  in  next  month’s  issue  of  the 
Business  Education  World  will  discuss 
the  objectives  of  economic  efficiency. 

- ♦ - 

Kathryn  Jacobs  and  wiiiiam  m. 

Story  have  joined  the  faculty  of  Ful¬ 
lerton  (California)  Junior  College,  to  suc- 
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Miss  Jacobs  is  a  graduate  of  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Warrensburg,  Missouri,  and  has 
done  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Col¬ 
orado,  Columbia  University,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California.  She  has  taught 
in  high  schools  in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  and 
Inglewood,  California;  in  Wenatchee  (Wash¬ 
ington)  Business  College;  and  in  Southwest¬ 
ern  University,  Los  Angeles;  and  has  had 
wide  stenographic  experience. 

Mr.  Story  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  has  studied  at  Pomona  Col¬ 
lege,  Claremont,  California.  He  was  educa¬ 
tional  director  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  Pitts¬ 
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positions  with  Kincaid  Motors,  Champaign, 
Illinois,  and  the  Chevrolet  division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Sales  Corp.,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

L.  O.  Culp  is  head  of  the  department  at 
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Grading  Scales  for  Typewriting  Tests 

HOWARD  Z.  STEWART 

Assistant  Professor,  College  of  Business  Administration,  Butler  University,  Indianapolis 


Editor’s  Note — This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  eight  typewriting  scales  for  use  in  high  schools 
to  be  published  in  the  B.E.W.  Mr.  Stewart’s  full  set  of  twenty-two  scales  is  available  in  book 
form.  Publisher,  The  Garrard  Press,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

The  set  has  been  based  on  the  periodic  progress  made  by  students  through  two  years  of  high 
school  training.  In  preparing  the  scales,  the  author’s  aim  was  to  combine  the  factors  of  satis¬ 
factory  periodic  progress,  ease  and  speed  in  checking,  and  fairness  and  equality  in  the  objective 
grading  of  typing  tests. 

To  find  the  net  rate  a  minute  and  the  percentage  grade,  first  find  the  proper  range  of  strokes; 
then  move  the  finger  to  the  right  to  the  proper  error  column.  The  teacher  may  place  the  letter 
grade  equivalent  for  the  percentage  grade  in  the  space  provided,  if  desired. 

One  of  the  outstanding  values  in  the  use  of  the  scales  is  the  opportunity  such  use  affords  the 
students  to  know  how  they  rank  in  so  far  as  test  grades  are  concerned,  as  the  scales  are  objective 
statements  of  student  achievement  in  projxjrtion  to  the  weeks  spent  in  study. 


TWENTY'FIRST  WEEK  —  15  MINUTE  TEST 
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Symbols  for  Marking  Transcripts 

E.  LILLIAN  HUTCHINSON 


Transcription  papers  are  marked 
for  two  important  purposes:  (1)  to 
ascertain  the  student’s  progress  in  the 
art  of  transcribing;  (2)  to  discover  the  types 
of  errors  the  individual  students  are  making. 
Too  many  teachers  fail  to  make  full  use  of 
this  second,  diagnostic,  aspect  of  the  mark¬ 
ing.  They  laboriously  and  conscientiously  in¬ 
dicate  ever)'  error,  grade  the  papers,  and  re¬ 
turn  them  to  the  students,  who,  all  too  often, 
are  interested  in  the  grade  only. 

Now,  fully  half  the  value  of  all  the  effort 
that  is  put  into  this  detailed  marking  of 
papers  is  lost  unless  students  study  the  cor¬ 
rected  transcripts.  A  certain  student’s  trans¬ 
cripts,  for  example,  may  be  repeatedly  re¬ 
jected  because  of  errors  in  word  division. 
His  work  may  be  entirely  free  from  errors 
in  spelling  and  paragraphing,  it  may  be  ar¬ 
tistically  placed  on  the  page  and  neatly 
t\ped,  but  because  he  repeatedly  makes  such 
flagrant  errors  of  word  division  as  thro-ugh, 
re-jeretice,  a-cross,  ship-ped,  also,  well-in- 
jormeJ,  etc.,  his  transcripts  are  unmailable. 
By  brushing  up  and  concentrating  on  this 
detail  of  transcribing,  he  can  make  his  work 
superior. 

The  basic  step  in  working  out  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  this  remedial  work  is  the  preparation 
of  a  list  of  symbols,  or  a  code,  to  be  used  in 
indicating  errors  in  transcription.  Some 
schools  are  already  using  lists  of  this  type. 
The  Teacher’s  Handbook  on  Transcription, 
published  in  1939  by  the  Los  Angeles  City 
School  District,  contains  a  simple  code. 

Such  devices  are  only  adaptations  of  the 
method  used  for  many  years  by  teachers  of 
English  for  indicating  rhetorical  and  gram¬ 
matical  slips  in  compositions.  Recently,  at 
least  one  school  ^  has  extended  such  a  code 
to  the  marking  of  history  papers. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  a  stand¬ 
ard  list  of  symbols  be  prepared  for  the  use 

‘"One  Method  of  Marking  and  Using  Test 
Pipers,”  by  Janet  Bassett  Johnson,  in  Social  Edu- 
Mton,  November,  1939- 


of  all  departments  in  a  school.  Students  and 
teachers  alike  then  would  become  familiar 
with  the  symbols,  and  no  confusion  would 
arise  in  interpreting  the  markings  in  any 
department. 

The  following  list  covers  the  elements  in 
transcription  in  which  errors  are  most  fre¬ 
quently  made.  Others  may  be  added. 

Code  for  Marking  Transcripts 


Alark  in 
Aiurgin 

sp 

Incorrect  spelling. 

Start  a  new  paragraph. 

no  ^ 

Do  not  start  a  new  paragraph. 

syll. 

Improper  word  division. 

spell 

Do  not  abbreviate 

ab. 

Do  not  spell  out. 

w  w 

Wrong  word. 

o  w 

Omitted  word. 

a  w 

Added  word. 

P 

Punctuation  error.  (Indicate  correct 
mark;  if  no  punctuation  should  ap¬ 
pear,  use  printer’s  delete  mark.) 

S  S 

Sentence  structure  (including  the  use  of 
a  fragment  of  a  sentence  as  a  full 
sentence). 

tr 

Transpose  words  or  letters  marked. 

A 

Something  omitted. 

cap 

Use  a  capital  letter. 

Ic 

Use  a  small  letter. 

fig- 

Write  in  figures. 

pi 

Placement. 

N 

hack  of  neatness. 

E 

Unacceptable  erasure. 

so 

Strike-over 

w  1 

Wrong  letter. 

date 

Date  omitted  or  incorrectly  arranged. 

enc. 

"Enc.”  incorrectly  arranged  or  omitted. 

# 

Error  in  spacing  (both  typewriting  and 
compound  words). 

^  About  E.  Lillian  Hutchinson:  Graduate  of 
Vassar  College.  Well  known  to  B.E.W.  and 
Gregg  Writer  readers  for  her  helpful  articles 
on  various  aspects  of  English.  During  thir¬ 
teen  years  as  production  editor  for  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  she  has  received  hun¬ 
dreds  of  mixtures  of  copy,  illustrations,  cuts, 
proofs,  and  indexes  and,  by  applying  the  proper 
machinery,  has  seen  them  transferred  into  text¬ 
books,  workbooks,  teacher’s  manuals,  and  tests. 
Member  of  the  Textbook  Clinic  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts.  Hobbies:  antiques 
and  photography. 
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These  symbols  should  be  written  in  the 
margins  of  transcripts — not  interlineated  or 
superimposed  on  the  errors.  A  simple  under¬ 
score  below  or  a  ring  around  the  error  should 
be  made  in  the  transcript  itself. 

Analysis  Sheet 

Now  comes  the  important  step  of  using 
the  discovered  errors  as  the  basis  of  remedial 
instruction. 

The  most  practical  way  to  build  up  the 
material  is  to  transfer  the  data  to  analysis 
sheets — one  for  each  student.  Each  chart 
should  preferably  show  the  results  of  a 
week’s  work. 

The  chart  shown  here  may  be  filled  out 
in  one  of  two  ways.  The  simpler  way  is 
just  to  indicate  the  number  of  errors  of  a 


Analysis  of  Transcription  Errors 


1 

M. 

T. 

W. 

Th. 

F. 

shorthand  | 

Wrong  word 
Omitted  word 
Added  word 
llnglish 

Spelling 
Paragraphing 
Sentence  structure 
Syllabication 
Punctuation 

Comma 

Semicolon 

Colon 

Apostrophe 

Hyphen 

Quotation  marks  | 
Period 

Question  mark 

Exclamation 

Parentheses 

Style 

Abbreviation 
Spelling  out 
Capitalization 
Small  letter 
Figures 
Typewriting 

Transposition 

Omission 

Placement 

Strike-over 

Wrong  letter 

Date 

Enc. 

Spacing 

Erasure 

Neatness 

1 

1 

particular  type  occurring  in  the  day’s  work- 
two  misspellings,  three  strike-overs,  etc.  By 
spacing  out  the  items,  however,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  space  for  more  detailed  fill-ins,  the  ac¬ 
tual  errors  may  be  charted.  For  example,  a 
chart  may  show  that  on  Tuesday  a  student 
misspelled  separate  and  accommodate,  wrote 
a^ect  for  e^ect,  and  made  several  errors  in 
punctuation.  If  the  record  for  the  balance 
of  the  week  indicates  a  tendency  to  repeat 
the  same  types  of  errors,  clearly  there  is  only 
one  thing  to  do — see  that  that  student  re¬ 
ceives  added  instruction  on  these  points.  The 
usefulness  of  this  detailed  information  for 
review  purposes  cannot  be  disputed.  s 

s 

Application  to  Large  Classes  < 

The  teacher  of  large  transcription  classes  ' 
who  would  find  the  clerical  work  of  the  de  ( 
tailed  marking  and  record  keeping  too  exact-  I 
ing  may  arrange  to  have  both  operations  « 
done  by  the  students. 

Errors  may  be  marked  by  having  the 
transcripts  exchanged,  so  that  no  student 
holds  his  own.  The  teacher  will  then  read 
the  material  aloud,  indicating  punctuation 
marks,  capitalization,  and  other  points  of 
style;  spelling  any  troublesome  words;  and 
including  any  other  feature  that  should  be 
stressed.  Failure  to  detect  errors  should  be 
penalized  on  the  transcript  of  the  person 
who  checked  the  paper. 

For  convenience,  the  symbols  may  be  kept 
on  one  section  of  the  blackboard  for  refer¬ 
ence,  or  mimeographed  copies  may  be  dis 
tributed  to  students  (these  copies  should  be 
retained  for  use  throughout  the  term). 

After  the  marked  papers  are  returned  to 
the  students  who  wrote  them,  the  errors 
should  be  entered  on  the  individual  analysis 
charts. 

Like  many  mechanical  processes,  this  pro¬ 
cedure  sounds  more  complicated  and  time 
consuming  when  described  than  it  does  in 
actual  operation.  But  the  teacher  who  consis¬ 
tently  and  conscientiously  follows  the  plan 
throughout  the  term  and  the  school  year  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  put 
the  professional  finger  on  the  spot  that  is 
causing  infection  and  of  seeing  the  patient 
improve  and,  oftentimes,  attain  perfect 
health. 
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Economic  Geography  Series 


Temperature  Limitations 
Upon  Man’s  Economy 

W.  ELMER  EKBLAW,  Ph.D. 


Editor's  Note — In  this  issue,  Dr.  Ekblaw  pre¬ 
sents  the  third  of  a  series  of  five  articles  on 
significant  natural  factors  in  their  relation  to 
economic  geography.  Teachers  of  geography  will 
profit  by  filing  these  articles  for  reference. 

Dr.  Ekblaw’s  next  article,  "Importance  of  Soils 
Geography,"  will  appear  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Business  Education  World.  Previous  articles 
appeared  in  the  magazine  for  December,  1939, 
and  January,  1940. — Douglas  C.  Ridgley,  Series 
Editor. 


Like  all  organisms,  man  endures  a  defi¬ 
nite  range  of  temperature,  from  a  lower 
^  limit  below  which  he  freezes  to  death 
to  a  higher  limit  that  he  cannot  withstand. 
Within  this  range — which  varies  slightly 
with  races,  with  individuals  within  races, 
with  degree  of  adaptation,  with  physical  con¬ 
dition  and  health,  and  with  numerous  other 
considerations — lies  another  smaller  range, 
fluctuating  about  a  variable  optimum,  or  best 
temperature,  within  which  man  not  merely 
survives  but  finds  conditions  conducive  to 
comfort,  to  health,  to  industry,  to  progress, 
both  biological  and  cultural,  and  to  procrea¬ 
tion. 

Temperature  limitations  upon  man’s  bio¬ 
logical  activities  cannot  even  be  outlined  in 
this  article,  which  devotes  itself  to  man’s 
economy;  but  they  must  be  kept  in  mind  as 
definitely  affecting  the  limitations  upon  his 
economy  and  being  affected  by  them.  The 
limitations  of  temperature  upon  his  economy 
cannot  be  wholly  separated  from  the  limita¬ 
tions  that  temperature  imposes  upon  his  bio¬ 
logical  composition  and  attributes. 

Tlie  best,  or  optimum,  temperatures  for 
man’s  economic  activities  obviously  vary 
with  each  of  his  needs,  each  of  his  industries. 


each  of  his  institutions.  Similarly,  the  range 
of  temperature  that  affects  any  one  of  those 
elements  varies,  as  do  the  upper  limit  and 
the  lower  limit.  The  range  of  temperatures 
for  growing  bananas  and  for  growing  straw¬ 
berries,  for  example,  differs  widely  both  in 
the  width  of  the  range  and  in  the  level  of 
the  range.  Strawberries  may  be  grown  at 
much  lower  temperatures  than  may  bananas ; 
they  also  may  be  grown  in  temperatures  as 
high  as  bananas  can  endure — thus  the  range 
of  temperatures  within  which  strawberries 
may  be  grown  is  wider  than  that  for  ban¬ 
anas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  range  of  tem¬ 
peratures  under  which  grapes  or  cherries 
may  be  produced  is  much  narrower  than  that 
for  strawberries,  probably  no  wider  than  that 
for  bananas,  but  at  a  much  lower  level. 

howy  High,  and  Optimum  Temperatures 

HERE  are  three  important  temperatures 
the  effects  of  which  must  be  considered 
in  the  discussion  of  any  activity,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  crop,  the  utilization  of  any  de¬ 
vice  or  equipment:  (1)  the  lower  limit,  be¬ 
neath  which  it  is  not  possible  or  practicable; 
(2)  the  upper  limit,  above  which  it  is  simi¬ 
larly  impossible  or  impracticable;  and  (3) 
the  optimum,  at  which  it  operates  best,  and 


♦  About  Dr.  Ekblaw:  Professor  of  human 
geography,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Author  of  articles  and  books,  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  Economic  Geography.  Accom¬ 
panied  the  MacMillan  Crocker  Land  Arctic  Ex¬ 
pedition  (1913-1917)  as  botanist  and  geolo¬ 
gist;  was  research  associate,  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  from  1917  to  1922,  and 
consulting  geologist  for  two  years.  Member  of 
the  Explorers  Club.  Hobby:  ornithology. 
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which  may  or  may  not  be  the  mean  between 
the  lower  and  the  upper  limits. 

Nfost  of  the  limitations  of  temperature 
upon  man’s  economy  derive  from  the  lower 
limit.  In  the  production  of  food  and  other 
crops,  in  transportation,  and  in  many  other 
aspects  and  phases  of  man’s  economy,  it  is 
the  lower  or  cold  limit  rather  than  the  upper 
or  heat  limit  that  actually  sets  limitations 
upon  the  things  that  man  does,  has,  or  uses. 
The  greater  significance  of  the  cold  limit  in 
modifying  man’s  activities  arises  primarily 
from  the  fact  that  water  freezes  at  32°F., 
whether  it  be  in  plant  tissue,  supply  pipe, 
millpond,  or  seaport.  This  critical  cold 
point  at  which  water  freezes  is  attained  over 
vast  areas  of  the  earth’s  surface,  for  shorter 
or  longer  periods,  depending  upon  latitude, 
altitude,  and  other  factors.  No  such  critical 
heat  point  is  prevalent  at  any  place  to  which 
man  has  attained,  except  where  volcanoes 
erupt,  fires  rage,  or  man  himself,  in  crucible, 
in  furnace,  or  in  fireplace,  produces  such 
lethal  heat. 

Tropical  Temperatures 

In  the  tropics  (Brazil  or  Belgian  Congo, 
for  instance)  and  in  general  in  the  subtrop¬ 
ics  (like  Mexico,  Paraguay,  or  Persia)  tem¬ 
peratures  never  drop  to  freezing,  and  frost 
and  snow  are  unknown  except  on  high  plat¬ 
eaus  or  mountain  crests.  In  the  tropics,  then, 
a  great  number  of  plants — in  fact,  a  great 
number  of  orders  and  genera  of  plants — that 
cannot  survive  frost  or  freezing  consequently 
flourish  and  are  available  in  man’s  food  or 
clothing  supply,  for  drugs  and  beverages,  and 
for  many  other  purposes  to  which  man  may 
apply  them.  Coffee  and  sugar  cane,  bananas 
and  cocoanuts,  quinine  and  cacao,  these  and 
many  other  products  illustrate  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  that  man  produces  in  the  tropics  and 
carries  by  his  great  trade  facilities  to  lands 
where  frost  prevents  their  growth. 

In  the  tropics,  water  never  freezes,  water 
systems  never  clog  with  ice,  ports  are  never 
frozen  to  prevent  the  ready  passage  of  ships, 
farmers  never  face  the  hazard  of  frost,  soils 
are  never  frozen,  domestic  animals  require 
no  folds  or  stables  to  shield  them  from  cold. 
Housewives  never  fear  that  their  water  sup¬ 
ply  will  fail,  that  their  supplies  of  fruit  and 


♦  About  Dr.  Ridgley,  Series 
Editor:  Professor  of  geog¬ 
raphy  in  education,  Clark  Uni¬ 
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geography  of  the  A.E.F.  Uni¬ 
versity  in  France;  headed  the 
geography  department  of  IlH. 
nois  State  Normal  University. 
Fellow  of  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society.  Holds  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the  National 
Council  of  Geography  Teachers  for  “outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to  educational  geography.” 


vegetables  will  spoil,  or  that  their  daily  rout¬ 
ine  will  be  disturbed  by  freezing  or  by  bliz¬ 
zard.  The  merchant  fears  no  dearth  of  pro¬ 
duce,  the  manufacturer  no  scarcity  of  labor, 
because  transportation  routes  are  never  cut 
otf  by  winter  storm.  Little  clothing  is  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  the  body  warm,  little  or  no 
fuel  needed  to  make  homes  comfortable. 

Certain  very  definite  disadvantages,  how¬ 
ever,  result  from  constant  superfreezing  tem¬ 
peratures.  Pests,  fungi,  and  bacteria  flourish 
unabated  from  season  to  season,  with  no  pe¬ 
riod  of  lethal  cold  to  retard  their  develop¬ 
ment  or  to  prevent  their  recurrence  year 
after  year.  Meat  spoils  easily,  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  rot  readily,  disease  spreads  fast,  pesti¬ 
lences  are  likely  to  break  out  at  any  time. 
Grasses  do  not  furnish  nutritious  fodder  for 
cattle;  and  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  or  economically  produced  or 
stored.  There  is  no  stimulating  chill,  and 
man  loses  energy  and  aggressiveness. 

The  trees  and  most  of  the  plants  of  the 
tropics  are  perennial  and  grow  continuously 
month  after  month,  some  of  them  bearing 
buds,  blossoms,  and  fruit  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  no  season  of  dormancy  due  to 
freezing  temperature  as  there  is  in  temperate 
and  polar  lands.  Trees  are  generally  ever¬ 
green,  rarely  deciduous.  Seedtime,  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  harvesting  of  crops  overlap 
throughout  the  year  without  regard  to  tem¬ 
perature,  being  seasonal  only  in  the  rainfall 
and  resultant  moisture  supply. 

Life  in  the  tropics  thus  becomes  placid 
and  complacent,  lacking  the  stimulus  of  cold 
w’inds,  cold  water,  cold  air,  and  the  necessity 
of  solving  the  problems  of  keeping  warm 
and  comfortable  and  of  storing  provender 
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and  other  supplies  against  the  season  of  frost  in  the  open,  confident  that  they  will  not  suf- 

and  cold.  No  expenditure  of  time  or  thought  fer  from  cold.  His  highways  become  blocked 

is  required  to  provide  fuel  to  keep  a  furnace  with  snow  in  winter  and  his  water  supply 

going,  to  supply  raiment  against  chill  and  freezes.  He  cannot  till  his  soil  because  it  is 

snow,  to  maintain  water  supplies  against  frozen  so  hard  he  cannot  turn  it  with  his 

freezing.  Less  food,  less  clothing,  less  fuel,  plow.  For  him  winter  is  the  period  of  com- 

less  shelter  are  required  to  sustain  life  in  the  parative  inactivity,  quite  in  contrast  with 

tropics  and  subtropics  than  in  middle-  and  summer,  when  he  goes  to  work  at  dawn  and 

high-latitude  lands.  toils  until  dusk,  making  his  day  of  labor 

more  than  twelve  hours  in  length — fifteen 
Middle-Latitude  Femperatures  qi-  more  hours  in  midsummer  in  the  Far 

In  middle  latitudes — that  is,  in  the  so-  North, 
called  temperate  lands  where  seasonality  of  In  winter,  many  harbors  along  the  sea, 
temperature  divides  the  year  into  two  distinct  many  lakes,  many  streams,  freeze  over  and 

half-year  periods — one,  the  summer  half,  impede  transportation.  Ice  freezes  on  ships; 

characterized  by  absence  of  frost  and  freez-  commodities  in  transport  must  be  safeguarded 

ing;  and  the  winter  half  characterized  by  against  low  temperatures;  metals  in  machin- 

more  or  less  frequent  frost — man  must  adjust  ery  become  fragile;  streets  in  cities  become 

his  economies,  his  whole  way  of  life,  to  the  obstructed  by  snow,  and  the  orderly  proc- 

different  effects  of  the  two  temperature  reg-  esses  of  exchange  and  trade  are  disrupted; 
imes.  The  warmer  season,  summer,  is  the  protection  from  fire  becomes  more  difficult, 
season  of  growth,  when  plants  susceptible  to  and  the  hazard  from  fire  increases.  Man 
the  lethal  effect  of  frost  grow  and  yield  their  must  wear  more  and  warmer  clothes,  eat 
produce  for  man’s  use.  Then  it  is  that  tern-  more  and  richer  foods,  burn  more  fuel,  keep 
peratures  do  not  fall  below  freezing;  ice  does  his  shelters  more  impregnable  to  frost,  safe- 
not  form  on  stream,  pond,  or  sea;  snow  does  guard  his  stores  and  dependents  more  care- 
not  obstruct  transportation  and  trade;  and  fully,  as  long  as  winter  continues, 
food  supplies  are  replenished  and  stored  in  But  this  period  of  frost  and  subfreezing 
anticipation  of  the  succeeding  colder  season,  temperatures  affords  many  compensating  ad- 
winter,  when  growth  ceases,  roads  are  vantages.  Pests  and  weeds,  fungi  and  bac- 
blocked,  and  life  becomes  more  difficult.  teria,  are  reduced  in  numbers  and  violence; 

The  farmer  of  temperate  lands  must  grow  fields  and  forests  enjoy  a  period  of  rest; 

crops  that  either  complete  their  life  cycle  and  soils  do  not  leach  so  long  as  they  are  frozen, 

yield  their  product  within  the  span  of  frost-  and  frost  improves  their  tilth;  ice  provides 

free  temperature,  or  can  endure  some  meas-  skating,  snow  sledging,  snowshoeing,  and 
ure  of  freezing.  The  winter  grains — rye,  bar-  skiing,  winter  sports  that  promote  sturdiness 
ley,  oats,  and  wheat— that  survive  extreme  and  strength;  the  fireplace  impels  study  and 
subfreezing  temperatures  characterize  mid-  companionship,  just  as  the  bracing  air  stimu- 
dle-latitude  lands  like  the  United  States,  lates  energy  and  the  hazard  and  rigor  of 
western  Europe,  central  Asia,  China,  and  winter  promote  foresight  and  thrift. 

Japan  in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  Chile  and  Alternations  of  high  temperatures  and 
Argentina  in  South  America;  New  Zealand;  low — the  recurrence  of  the  seasons — in  tem- 
and  most  of  Australia.  perate  lands  lend  variety  to  landscape,  to  ac- 

There  trees,  whether  they  be  fruit  trees  or  tivity,  to  mood  and  attitude.  They  demand 
timber  trees,  lose  their  leaves  and  sink  into  careful  provision  against  periods  of  ex¬ 
dormancy,  vital  processes  well-nigh  ceasing  tremes  and  develop  a  wider  range  of  adapta- 
as  long  as  the  cold  season  lasts.  tion  of  person,  clothing,  food,  shelter,  and 

About  half  the  year  the  farmer  must  stable  occupation.  Inhabitants  of  temperate  lands 
his  beasts  of  burden,  his  flocks,  his  herds,  are  prone  to  be  relatively  active  and  ener- 
his  poultry,  to  protect  them  against  suffering  getic,  versatile  and  resourceful,  thrifty  and 
and  destruction.  About  half  the  year — that  provident,  as  a  consequence  of  the  varied 
is,  during  summer — he  may  pasture  animals  exigencies  and  emergencies  with  which  their 
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fluctuating  and  unpredictable  temperatures 
confront  them. 

Polar  Temperatures 

Natives  of  polar  lands  must  ever  make 
the  most  extreme  adaptations  to  the  low  tem¬ 
peratures  that  prevail  in  the  Arctic  the  year 
round.  Their  resources  are  severely  circum¬ 
scribed;  their  foods  are  monotonous,  nearly 
or  c^uite  confined  to  flesh,  fish,  and  blubber; 
their  homes  are  little  one-room  huts  or 
igloos  of  stone  banked  over  with  turf  and 
snow  in  the  dark  season,  sealskin  tents  in 
the  light  season,  and  snowhouses,  or  igloo- 
yaks,  for  casual  occupancy  on  the  trail  or 
elsewhere.  The  only  occupations  of  these 
people  are  hunting,  fishing,  and  constructing 
their  cunningly  contrived  home  and  hunting 
equipment.  Their  every  attribute,  their  every 
activity,  reflects  their  simple  and  direct  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  well-nigh  continuous  regimen¬ 
tation  of  cold,  or  low  temperature. 

The  northernmost  arctic  folk,  like  the 
polar  Eskimo,  may  never  relax  their  vigi¬ 
lance  against  the  cold.  Hardy  and  inured  to 
prolonged  frost  and  subzero  temperatures, 
they  survive  and  find  life  good  where  folk 
not  so  well  adapted  by  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  would  quickly  succumb.  They  drive 


their  dog  sledges  over  sea  ice  so  thin  and 
treacherous  that  it  bends  beneath  the  sledge 
runners  and  the  feet  of  the  dogs,  in  tempera¬ 
tures  so  low  they  dare  not  touch  their 
tongues  to  a  bit  of  ice  to  slake  their  thirst 
or  their  hands  to  an  iron  runner  or  a  rifle  bar¬ 
rel,  for  fear  that  they  may  freeze  fast.  They 
|>addle  their  fragile  little  kayaks  among 
floes  and  icebergs  in  the  most  perilous  seas, 
relentlessly  pursuing  the  bear,  the  walrus,  the 
narwhal  that  they  must  kill  if  they  and  their 
families  are  to  find  some  measure  of  assur¬ 
ance  and  security  against  the  cold. 

Having  no  fruits,  no  cereals,  no  vege¬ 
tables  in  their  diet,  these  folk  depend  upon 
the  vital  organs,  eaten  raw  and  uncooked — 
liver,  brains,  heart,  and  kidneys — for  the 
vitamins  that  stave  off  deficiency  diseases  like 
scurvy  and  rickets  and  keep  them  in  health. 
Having  no  metals,  no  lumber,  no  medicines, 
no  beverages  except  water,  they  depend  upon 
the  white  man,  who  lives  in  lands  of  higher 
temperatures  and  who  sails  the  open  seas, 
for  commodities  that  they  have  come  to  need 
and  cannot  obtain  in  the  North. 

In  every  land,  among  every  people,  under 
all  circumstances,  indeed,  temperature  limi¬ 
tations  exercise  an  inescapable  discipline 
upon  man’s  economy. 


Teaching  the  States  of  the  United  States 
And  the  Countries  of  the  World 

JOHN  C.  PARSONS 
Senior  High  School,  Kearney,  New  jersey 


S  tudents  of  economic  geography  need 
a  knowledge  of  the  maps  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  world  in  order  to  interpret 
the  descriptive  matter  and  the  maps  and 
graphs  of  the  textbook  and  reference  books 
that  they  are  using  in  class.  The  average  stu¬ 
dent  of  economic  geography  has  only  a  vague 
idea  of  the  specific  facts  of  the  world  map 
or  the  United  States  map.  Few  high  school 
students  can  name  correctly  the  forty-eight 
states  of  the  United  States  on  an  outline  map 
of  the  United  States,  or  forty  of  the  chief 
countries  of  the  world  on  a  map  of  the 
world. 


There  is  not  much  value  in  teaching  high 
school  students  the  names  of  the  states  of 
the  Corn  Belt  or  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  unless 
they  have  a  correct  idea  of  where  these  states 
are  and  can  locate  the  individual  states  on 
the  maps  in  the  textbook  on  which  these 
agricultural  regions  are  represented. 

Likewise,  it  is  of  little  use  to  teach  the 
students  what  countries  supply  us  with  tea, 
coffee,  rubber,  and  other  commodities,  if 
they  have  no  idea  where  the  countries  are, 
and  cannot  locate  them  on  a  map  of  the 
world  or  on  maps  of  the  continents. 

This  all-important  sense  of  location,  how- 
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ever,  can  be  developed  through  a  simple  re¬ 
petitive  exercise,  such  as  the  one  described  in 
this  article. 

A  Brief  Class  Exercise 

In  our  school,  one  of  the  first  exercises  in 
economic  geography  that  our  students  work 
out  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  students  with 
the  states  of  the  United  States  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  various  continents.  Outline  maps 
of  the  United  States  are  handed  to  each  stu¬ 
dent  on  the  first  day  of  the  term.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are  asked  to  write  in  the  name  of  the 
state  as  the  teacher  names  the  state  and  points 
to  it  on  a  wall  map.  The  students  thus  ob¬ 
tain  the  correct  name  and  location  of  each 
state. 

The  students  keep  the  maps,  and  the  reg¬ 
ular  work  of  the  hour  proceeds,  without  fur¬ 
ther  instruction  on  maps. 

Unannounced  Tests 

A  few  days  later  we  have  an  unannounced 
test.  The  students,  having  entered  the  class¬ 
room,  are  instructed  to  put  away  their  text¬ 
books.  Each  student  receives  an  outline  map 
of  the  same  kind  as  was  used  before.  The 
instructions  are,  "Write  in  the  names  of  the 
states  from  memory.” 

To  correct  the  test,  students  exchange 
papers  and  check  for  errors  as  the  teacher, 
using  a  wall  map,  points  to  each  state  as  he 
announces  its  name. 

The  corrected  maps  are  returned  to  their 
owners,  and  each  student  calls  the  grade  he 
received.  The  students  know  that  these 
grades  are  not  recorded  by  the  teacher.  The 
purpose  of  the  test  is  to  show  each  student 
how  well  he  has  learned  the  names  and  lo¬ 
cations  of  the  states. 

The  test  is  repeated  a  few  days  later,  again 
without  recording  the  grades,  and  a  third  un¬ 
recorded  test  may  be  given. 

Finally,  the  test  is  given  again,  without 
announcement,  and  the  grades  are  recorded. 

Tests  on  Countries  of  the  Continents 

At  appropriate  intervals,  outline  maps  of 
the  continents  are  used  in  the  same  way  to 
enable  the  students  to  learn  the  countries  of 
the  continents.  These  map  exercises  serve 
both  the  learning  prcKess  and  the  testing  pro¬ 
gram. 


Our  reason  for  not  recording  the  first  or 
second  test  grades  is  to  obtain  sufficient  repe¬ 
tition  to  insure  the  learning  of  the  names 
having  a  permanent  value  to  the  students. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  after  the 
pupils  have  learned  the  states  of  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  the  different  con¬ 
tinents  they  have  a  greater  interest  in  and  a 
better  understanding  of  what  they  are  study¬ 
ing  in  economic  geography  than  they  had 
before  the  drill  in  place  geography  was 
given. 

- - 

AN  AMERICAN  DAY  will  be  celebrated 
in  April  of  this  year,  marking  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  inter¬ 
national  organization  maintained  by  the 
twenty-one  American  republics.  Schools  and 
groups  that  wish  to  celebrate  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Day  may  obtain  a  variety  of  prepared 
material  from  the  Pan  American  Union,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Plays,  pageants,  and  other 
suggestions  for  programs  will  be  available  in 
March. 

CLAIR  EDWIN  DAGGETT  was  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  1939- 
1940  school  year  to  the  faculty  of  the 
department  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  of  the 
State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  St.  Cloud,  Min¬ 
nesota.  He  is  teaching 
courses  in  office  ma¬ 
chines  and  retail  sell¬ 
ing. 

He  has  taught  in 
the  high  schools  of 
Menomonie,  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa;  and  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin.  Before 
going  to  St.  Cloud, 
he  was  an  instructor 
of  accounting  and  critic  supervisor  in  the 
State  Teachers  College  at  Whitew'ater,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Mr.  Daggett  received  the  B.  E.  degree  from 
Whitewater  and  the  M.  A.  degree  from  the 
State  University  of  Iowa.  Since  then  he  has 
completed  one  year  of  the  work  toward  a 
Ph.  D.  at  Northwestern  University.  He  is 
a  member  of  Pi  Omega  Pi  and  of  Pi  Kappa 
Delta. 

Albert  E.  Schneider  is  director  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  education  department  at  St.  Cloud.  This 
department  is  in  its  third  year  of  commercial- 
teacher-training  work. 
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Survey  of  the  Occupation 
Of  Medical  Secretary 

EVANGELINE  MARKWICK 


IN  recent  years  laboratory  procedures  have 
become  increasingly  important  in  patho¬ 
logical  diagnosis  and  treatment.  From 
doctors  whose  practice  does  not  permit  the 
employment  of  a  staff  of  three — a  nurse,  a 
secretary,  and  a  medical  technologist — comes 
a  growing  demand  for  secretaries  trained  in 
medical  terminology  and  in  laboratory  tech¬ 
niques. 

Because  the  demand  is  so  recent,  courses 
for  training  medical  secretaries  have  had  to 
be  planned  by  teachers  whose  judgment,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  own  personal  preferences  or 
limited  experience,  may  be  turned  either  in 
favor  of  laboratory  techniques  or  in  favor 
of  secretarial  training. 

Realizing  the  inadequacy  of  the  data  avail¬ 
able,  Colby  Junior  College,  after  instituting 
a  course  for  medical  secretaries,  sent  to  all 
members  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  in  New  Hampshire  a  questionnaire  on 
the  requirements  for  medical  secretaries. 
Then,  in  order  to  include  returns  from  a 
larger  city  than  is  to  be  found  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  the  questionnaire  was  sent  also  to  all 
members  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.' 

The  questionnaire  on  laboratory  duties  was 
planned  by  Colby’s  technician  to  cover  skills 
that  might  be  desired  in  the  laboratory  train¬ 
ing  of  medical  secretaries.  The  questionnaire 
on  office  duties  was  planned  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  secretarial  science  in  accordance  with 


*  From  the  two  areas,  1 38  doctors  sent  replies  to 
the  questionnaire. 

•Charters,  W.  W.,  and  Whitley,  Isadora  B., 
Summary  of  Report  on  Analysis  of  Secretarial 
Duties  and  Traits.  Service  Bulletin  No.  1,  New 
York,  N.  Y.:  National  Junior  Personnel  Service, 
Inc.,  1924.  Page  62. 


the  comprehensive  analysis  of  secretarial 
traits  and  duties  made  by  Charters  and  Whit¬ 
ley  in  1924.*  The  questionnaire  follows. 

Questionnaire  on  Requirements 
For  Medical  Secretaries 

In  the  space  before  the  duty  listed,  place  one 
check  if  you  think  it  desirable  for  a  medical  sec¬ 
retary  to  be  able  to  perform,  and  two  checks  if 
you  think  it  essential  for  a  medical  secretary  to 
be  able  to  perform. 

I.  Laboratory  Duties 

A.  Bloods:  - Normal  - Abnormal 

1.  Hemoglobin:  - Tallqvist 

- Sahli 

2.  Counts: - Red 

- White 

3.  Smears: - Wright’s 

- Cresol  blue 

4.  - Icterus  index 

5.  - Fragilities 

6.  - Hematocrit 

7.  - Blood  grouping 

- Cross  grouping 

8.  - Clotting  time 

- Bleeding  time 

9.  Chemistry 

- N.  P.  N. 

- Sugars 

- Blood  urea  nitrogen 

- Uric  acid 

- Calcium 

- Phosphorus 

- Blood  chloride 

10.  - Wassermann 


♦  About  Evangeline  Markwick:  Instructor  in 
secretarial  science,  Colby  Junior  College,  New 
London,  New  Hampshire.  Degrees  of  B.C.S., 
B.  S.  in  Educau'on,  and  M.A.,  all  from  New 
York  University.  Graduate  work  has  been 
largely  in  personnel  administration.  Has  had 
seven  years  of  valuable  office  experience. 
Hobby:  golf,  when  not  searching  (as  at  present) 
for  a  topic  for  a  Ph.D.  dissertation. 
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B.  Urine: 

- Routine 

- Quantitative  sugars 

- Nitrogen  in  urea  and  urine 

(Keldahl) 

C.  Stools:  - Routine  examination 

D.  - Making  of  vaccines 

E.  - Gastric  analysis 

F.  Metabolism  test: - Administering 

- Olculating 

Suggestions  and  Remarks: 

11.  Office  Duties 

A.  Typewriting  or  transcribing  from  short¬ 
hand  notes: 

1.  - Letters 

2.  - Articles 

3.  - Reports 

4.  - Speeches 

5.  - Minutes 

6.  - Patients’  histories 

B.  Telephoning  and  telegraphing: 

1.  - Making  and  answering  calls 

2.  - Attending  switchboard 

3.  - Making  appointments 

4.  - Recording  conversations 

C.  Filing: 

1.  Method: 

- Alphabetic 

- Subject 

- Numeric 

2.  Material: 

- Correspondence 

- Invoices 

— — Clippings 

- X  rays 

- E  lectrocardiograms 

- Statements  to  patients 

- References  to  articles  in  maga¬ 
zines,  etc. 

D.  Financial  and  bookkeeping  duties: 

1.  - Depositing  checks,  etc. 

2.  - Reconciling  bank  balances 

3.  - Keeping  expense  record 

4.  - Preparing  monthly  statements 

5.  - Preparing  income  tax  return 

6.  - Recording  charges  to  patients 

a.  - In  books 

b.  - On  individual  cards 

E.  Meeting  and  handling  people: 

1.  Interviewing  patients 

a.  - To  put  them  at  ease 

b.  - To  obtain  case  histories 

2.  Interviewing  other  callers 

- ^To  decide  whether  to  admit  or 

send  away 

F.  Miscellaneous  duties: 

1.  - Ordering  supplies 

2.  - ^Transcribing  from  Dictaphone 

3.  - Composing  letters 

4.  - Making  out  itineraries 

5.  - Keeping  appointment  record 

6.  - Answering  invitations 


7.  - Preparing  matter  for  printer 

8.  - Clipping  articles  and  data 

9.  - Translating  articles,  etc. 

10.  - Consulting  reference  books  and 

journals 

11.  - Composing  follow-up  notices  for 

unpaid  bills 

12.  - Making  bibliographies 

13.  - Making  reservations  for  travel 

accommodations 

14.  - Making  abstracts  of  letters,  ar¬ 

ticles,  reports,  etc. 

With  what  medical  journals  and  medical  books 
of  reference  should  your  secretary  be  acquainted? 


If  you  would  like  your  secretary  to  know  an¬ 
other  language,  which  should  you  prefer? . 


Would  you  wish  her  to  know  it  for  conversa¬ 
tional  purposes  or  merely  for  reference  work  ? 


From  what  firm  do  you  obtain  such  blanks  as 
you  use  for  the  keeping  of  records,  making  out 
of  memoranda,  etc? . 


(We  should  be  very  glad  to  receive  samples. 
Suggestions  and  Remarks: 

Signature:  . M.D. 

Present  Address:  . 

New  Hampshire  doctors  filled  out  and  re¬ 
turned  eighty-three  questionnaires;  Hartford 
doctors,  fifty-five.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
doctors  sent  letters  giving  their  judgment  on 
the  feasibility  and  the  scope  of  a  course  for 
training  medical  secretaries. 

A  compilation  of  the  answers,  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  results  of  recent  special  studies 
of  the  requirements  for  secretaries  in  other 
fields  and  for  medical  technologists,  seems 
to  make  possible  a  job  analysis  for  medical 
secretarial  work.  Such  an  analysis  should  be 
of  help  in  planning  a  course  of  training  that 
is  desirable  and  that  is  reasonable  from  the 
standpoint  of  expectation  of  salaries,  profes¬ 
sional  security,  and  advancement. 

Findings  from  Questionnaire 

The  following  summary  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  more  than  twelve  thousand 
answers  of  the  138  physicians  who  returned 
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the  questionnaire.  The  figures  preceding  the 
name  of  each  duty  indicate  the  number  of 
doctors  who  marked  the  duty  either  as  neces- 
sar)’  or  as  desirable.  To  facilitate  the  reading 
of  the  findings,  the  duties  are  arranged  in 
quartile  groups  as  well  as  in  the  descending 
scale  of  desirability. 

I 

Duties  Rated  as  Essential  or  Desirable 
BY  OVER  75  Per  Cent  of  Doctors 
Replying 

Office  Duties 

135  Making  appointments  by  telephone. 

134  Typing  or  transcribing  letters  from  short¬ 
hand  notes. 

132  Typing  or  transcribing  patients'  histories. 

131  Typing  or  transcribing  reports. 

1 30  Making  and  answering  telephone  calls. 
127  Recording  charges  to  patients  on  indi- 
dividual  cards. 

123  Typing  or  transcribing  articles. 

123  Depositing  checks,  etc. 

122  Filing  correspondence. 

121  Preparing  monthly  statements, 

121  Filing  references  to  magazine  articles,  etc. 

117  Reconciling  bank  balances. 

1 1 7  Ordering  supplies. 

116  Filing  by  alphabetic  system. 

I I  3  Filing  statements  to  patients. 

1 1 3  Keeping  expense  record. 

112  Typing  or  transcribing  speeches. 

112  Interviewing  patients  to  put  them  at  ease. 

III  Interviewing  other  callers  to  decide 

whether  to  admit  or  send  away. 

110  Composing  follow-up  notices  for  unpaid 

bills. 

109  Typing  or  transcribing  minutes. 

109  Filing  clippings. 

108  Filing  invoices. 

107  Keeping  appointment  record. 

106  Interviewing  patients  to  obtain  case  his¬ 

tories. 

106  Preparing  income  tax  return. 

103  Filing  by  subjects. 

Laboratory  Duties 

127  Urine:  routine. 

113  Bloods:  Smears,  Wright’s. 

109  Bloods:  Counts,  white. 

108  Bloods:  Counts,  red. 

II 

Duties  Rated  as  Essential  or  Desirable 
BY  51  Per  Cent  to  75  Per  Cent 
OF  Doctors  Replying 

Office  Duties 

102  Composing  letters. 

101  Recording  telephone  conversations. 


101  Filing  X  rays. 

100  Filing  by  numeric  system. 

98  Recording  charges  to  patients  in  books. 

92  Transcribing  from  Dictaphone. 

9.2  Clipping  articles  and  data. 

91  Consulting  reference  books. 

88  Filing  electrocardiograms. 

87  Preparing  matter  for  printer. 

84  Making  abstracts  of  letters,  articles,  re¬ 

ports,  etc. 

81  Making  reservations  for  travel  accommo¬ 
dations. 

77  Attending  switchboard. 

76  Answering  invitations. 

74  Making  bibliographies. 

Laboratory  Duties 

102  Bloods:  Hemoglobin,  Tallqvist. 

100  Bloods:  Clotting  time. 

97  Urine:  Quantitative  sugars. 

93  Bloods:  Normal. 

93  Metabolism  Tests:  Administering. 

89  Stools:  Routine  examination. 

88  Metabolism  Test:  Calculating. 

86  Bloods:  Abnormal. 

86  Bloods:  Chemistry;  Sugars. 

85  Bloods:  Hemoglobin,  Sahli. 

84  Bloods:  Bleeding  time. 

76  Bloods:  Chemistry’;  NPN. 

75  Bloods:  Icterus  index. 

"5  Gastric  analysis. 

Ill 

In  the  next  lower  quartile,  which  repre 
sents  the  judgment  of  from  26  per  cent  to  5(i 
per  cent  of  the  doctors  replying  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  duties  ranked  as  essential  or  de¬ 
sirable  include  two  for  the  office — making 
out  itineraries  and  translating  articles — and 
ten  for  the  laboratory;  namely,  under  blood 
testing — blood  grouping,  blood  urea  nitro¬ 
gen,  uric  acid,  cresol  blue  smears,  fragilities, 
cross  grouping,  hematocrit,  Wassermann; 
under  urine  testing — nitrogen  in  urea  and 
urine;  and  the  making  of  vaccines. 

The  foregoing  tabulation  of  duties  rated 
as  essential  or  desirable  has  been  given  first 
place  because,  as  it  is  a  compilation  of  all 
the  replies,  it  is  probably  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant.  As  a  number  of  doctors  failed  to 
double-check  any  duties,  an  exact  report  can¬ 
not  be  made  of  duties  judged  essential  in 
contrast  to  those  regarded  as  merely  desir¬ 
able.  As  many  doctors  did  make  the  dis¬ 
tinction,  however,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
see  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  the  duties 
most  often  regarded  by  them  as  essential: 
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122  Typing  or  transcribing  letters  from  short¬ 

hand  notes. 

120  Making  appointments  by  telephone. 

117  Making  and  answering  telephone  calls. 

108  Typing  or  transcribing  patients’  histories. 

99  Preparing  monthly  statements. 

98  Routine  examination  of  urine. 

91  Filing  correspondence. 

91  Typing  or  transcribing  reports. 

89  Filing  alphabetically. 

87  Interviewing  patients  to  put  them  at  ease. 

84  Recording  charges  to  patients  on  indi¬ 

vidual  cards. 

82  Depositing  checks,  etc. 

78  Keeping  expense  record. 

77  Reconciling  bank  balances. 

75  Keeping  appointment  record. 

74  Filing  statements  to  patients. 

74  Typing  or  transcribing  articles. 

73  Bloods:  Counts,  white. 

73  Composing  follow-up  notices  for  unpaid 

bills. 

"1  Typing  or  transcribing  speeches. 

70  Filing  by  subject. 

69  Filing  invoices. 

69  Interviewing  callers  (nonpatients,  to  de¬ 

cide  whether  to  admit  or  send  away). 
68  Bloods;  Counts,  red. 

68  Bloods;  Hemoglobin,  Tallqvist. 


Comparison  of  Duties  in  Larger  and 
Smaller  Communities 

A  comparison  of  the  Hartford  with  the 
New  Hampshire  returns  reveals  only  a  very 
slight  difference  of  judgment  in  regard  to 
laboratory  duties.  This  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  medical  secretaries  in  the  larger 
cities  are  called  upon  to  perform  much  the 
same  duties  as  those  in  smaller  communities. 
For  office  duties,  the  comparison  indicates 
that  doctors  in  larger  communities  entrust 
to  their  secretaries  more  work  of  a  personal 
and  confidential  nature. 

In  the  following  summary,  which  includes 
the  principal  differences,  the  figures  in  each 
case  indicate  what  percentage  of  the  New 
Hampshire  or  the  Hartford  doctors  regard 
the  given  duty  as  essential. 


Percentages 
Hartford  N.H. 


Typing  or  transcribing  patients’ 


histories  . 

87 

72 

Preparing  monthly  statements  for 

patients  . 

80 

66 

Interviewing  patients  to  put  them 

at  ease  . 

75 

55 

Recording  charges  to  patients  on 

individual  cards  . 

75 

52 

Depositing  checks,  etc . 

73 

51 

Interviewing  callers  (nonpatients) 
to  decide  whether  to  admit  or 

send  away . 

67 

39 

Keeping  expense  record  . 

65 

50 

Reconciling  bank  balances  . 

65 

49 

Keeping  appointment  record . 

64 

48 

Ordering  supplies  . 

56 

30 

Routine  examination  of  stools  .... 

44 

27 

Summary  of  Other  Duties  Advocated 

A  number  of  dcKtors  used  the  space  for 
Suggestions  and  Remarks  for  advocating  the 
inclusion  of  duties  not  listed  in  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  Some  of  the  duties  listed  below — 
particularly  the  first  two,  which  were  the 
most  frequently  mentioned — had  seemed  by 
those  preparing  the  questionnaire  to  be  in¬ 
cluded,  by  implication,  in  the  list; 

Mastery  of  medical  terminology. 

Mastery  of  sterile  technique. 

Taking  blood-pressure  readings. 

Some  X-ray  technique. 

Acquaintance  with  electrocardiography. 

Attendance,  preparation,  and  draping  of  women 
patients  for  ordinary  and  for  special  exam¬ 
inations. 

Keeping  office  neat  and  clean. 

First  aid. 

Summary  of  Answers  to  Special  Questions 

On  Medical  Journals  and  Medical  Books 
of  Reference.  The  following  publications 
(listed  in  order  of  number  of  times  men¬ 
tioned)  should,  the  doctors  indicated,  be 
familiar  to  medical  secretaries  in  New 
England. 

Journals 

Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 

Surgery,  Gynecology,  and  Obstetrics 

New  England  Journal  of  Medicine 

Books 

Medical  Dictionary 

Directory  of  the  American  Medical  Association 

On  Languages.  As  might  be  expected, 
German  was  selected  as  the  most  valuable 
language  for  secretaries  to  know  for  refer¬ 
ence:  47  per  cent  of  the  Hartford  and  19 
per  cent  of  the  New  Hampshire  doctors  spe¬ 
cified  it.  A  knowledge  of  conversational 
French  was  considered  desirable  for  secre¬ 
taries  by  6  per  cent  of  the  Hartford  doctors 
and  by  40  per  cent  of  the  New  Hampshire 
doctors — a  difference  probably  attributable  to 
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the  many  French-Canadians  in  the  larger 
towns  of  New  Hampshire. 

Criticism  of  Lists  of  Duties 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  suggestions  that 
medical  secretaries  should  be  prepared  for 
duties  not  listed  in  the  questionnaire  were 
the  oft-repeated  warnings  against  attempting 
too  much.  These  warnings,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  applied  to  the  training  in  laboratory 
duties. 

Very  interesting  and  comprehensive  letters 
were  received  from  a  number  of  doctors. 
These  letters  ranged  from  enthusiastic  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  plan  and  of  training  in 
practically  all  the  duties  listed  to  out-and- 
out  condemnation  of  any  attempt  by  anyone 
to  train  young  women  in  both  secretarial  and 


laboratory  duties — duties  so  different,  some 
felt,  that  no  one  person  could  be  versatile 
enough  to  perform  both  kinds  efficiently. 

A  pathologist  from  a  well-known  medical 
school  wrote  to  express  his  conviction  that, 
"so  far  as  medical  technology  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  compromise  with  the  minimum 
standard”  established  by  the  Registry  of 
Medical  Technologists,  under  the  American 
Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists;  but  added: 

A  satisfactory  compromise  that  would  not  be 
ideal  might  be  the  training  of  medical  secretaries 
in  such  minor  laboratory  work  as  hemoglobin 
estimation,  blood  cell  count,  and  urinalysis,  with¬ 
out  labeling  them  as  qualified  technicians.  .  .  . 

I  believe  the  value  of  the  secretary  trained  in 
some  of  the  terminology  of  medical  correspondence 
and  some  medical  procedures  has  been  established. 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


N.A.C.T.T.I.  to  Meet  in  St.  Louis 


The  National  Association  of  Commercial 
Teacher  Training  Institutions,  of  which 
Or.  \^ernal  Carmichael,  of  Ball  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  is  presi¬ 
dent,  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  in 
St,  Louis,  February 
23,  in  the  Versailles 
Room  of  the  Mark 
Twain  Hotel.  The 
theme  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  is  to  be  "What 
Constitutes  an  ade¬ 
quate  Business 
Teacher  -  Training 
Program." 

The  program  follows. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  23 
Morning:  Registration  and  meetings. 
Speakers:  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  New  York 
University ;  Dr.  H,  G.  Shields,  University  of 
Chicago;  Dr.  Willis  A.  Sutton,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Afternoon:  Meetings.  Speakers:  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Prall,  commission  on  teacher  edu¬ 
cation,  American  Council  on  Education; 
Paul  A.  Carlson,  State  Teachers  College, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin;  Elvin  S.  Eyster, 
North  Side  High  School,  Fort  Wayne,  In¬ 
diana;  Paul  L.  Salsgiver,  Boston  University. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  24 

9  A.M.:  Panel  Discussion.  Members  of 
the  panel:  Dr.  McKee  Fisk,  Oklahoma  A.  & 
M.  College,  Stillwater;  Paul  A.  Carlson;  El¬ 
vin  S.  Eyster;  Paul  L.  Salsgiver;  Dr.  H.  G. 
Shields;  Dr.  M.  E.  Studebaker,  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana;  Dr. 
James  M.  Thompson,  Eastern  Illinois  State 
Teachers  College,  Charleston,  Illinois;  Dr. 
Herbert  A.  Tonne. 

11.13  A.M.:  "Problems  Confronting  the 
National  Association  of  Commercial 
Teacher-Training  Institutions  as  Viewed  by 
the  Policies  Committee,"  Dr.  Hamden  L. 
Forkner, 

12.30  P.M.:  Luncheon.  Guest  speaker. 
Dr.  L.  A.  Pittenger,  president  of  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Topic;  "Educating  for 
Democracy." 

2.13  P.M.:  Business  meeting. 

- 4. - 

'T'HE  commerce  department  of  Eastern 
Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Charles¬ 
ton,  showed  the  largest  departmental  regis¬ 
tration  in  the  school  for  1939-1940,  with  an 
enrollment  of  174. 

Last  year  it  also  headed  the  list,  with  129 
enrolled. 

Dr,  James  M.  Thompson  is  head  of  the 
department. 


Dr.  V.  H.  Carmichael 
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B.  E.  W.’s  Department  for  Administrators 


The  Selection  of  Pupils 
For  Commercial  Subjects 

MILTON  HAHN 


The  selection  of  pupils  for  commercial 
courses  in  public  and  private  schools 
is  attended  by  the  same  problems  that 
confront  the  selectors  of  students  for  other 
courses.  Two  opposite  points  of  view  have 
been  held  as  the  proper  procedure.  One 
group  has  taken  the  easy  way  and  assumed 
that  a  statement  of  interest  by  prospective 
pupils  is  a  valid  criterion.  The  other  group 
has  based  selection  upon  tests,  which  in  many 
cases  have  been  as  invalid  as  the  uncritical 
acceptance  of  pupil  choice.  Between  the  two 
extremes  there  is  a  middle  ground  that  can 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  institution 
in  selecting  persons  for  training — namely,  a 
sane  and  practical  application  of  pupil  per¬ 
sonnel  methods  to  each  individual  case. 

The  Factors  Involved 

Selective  techniques  cannot  be  limited 
to  pupil-claimed  choice,  one  interview,  or 
one  test.  The  factors  meriting  consideration 
are  too  numerous  and  too  complex  to  be  as¬ 
certained  by  a  single  method  of  attack.  A 
competent  personnel  worker  must  answer 
four  questions  regarding  each  pupil: 

1.  What  general  academic  ability  does  the 
pupil  possess? 

2.  What  special  aptitudes  and  abilities  are 
present  and  to  what  degree  ? 

3.  What  interest  patterns  does  this  pupil 
possess  at  present  or  potentially? 

4.  What  limiting  factors  of  health  and 
personality  are  present? 

Some  of  these  questions  may  be  answered 
partially  by  the  use  of  standardized,  reliable, 
and  valid  tests;  others  can  be  answered  only 
upon  the  basis  of  the  judgment  of  the  person 


making  the  selection.  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  judgment  of  trained  and  experienced 
teachers  and  counselors,  supplemented  by 
test  data  in  some  areas,  will  be  the  chief  aid 
to  leading  the  pupil  to  make  a  decision. 

General  Academic  Ability 

Past  academic  achievement,  together  with 
the  scores  of  several  “intelligence”  tests,  has 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  possibility  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  commercial  subjects.  Since  we  are 
considering  the  pupil  who  will  benefit  from 
training  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  hold  a  job  in  competition 
with  other  clerical  workers,  the  demands  of 
the  local  business  houses  must  be  borne  in 
mind. 

Some  business  firms  have  already  begun 
to  use,  in  their  employment  practices,  such 
tests  of  general  intelligence  and  clerical  abil¬ 
ity  as  the  Minnesota  Clerical  Ability  Tests. 
These  firms  usually  refuse  to  employ  appli¬ 
cants  with  I.Q.'s  below  average  unless  there 
are  compensating  qualities  of  character  and 
personality. 

The  coefficients  of  correlation  between  in¬ 
telligence-test  scores  and  success  in  classes  in 
commercial  subjects  usually  are  found  be¬ 
tween  .30  and  .50,  being  lower  for  typing 
and  higher  for  bookkeeping  and  shorthand. 


♦  About  Milton  Hahn:  Co-ordinator  of  voca¬ 
tional  orientation.  General  College,^  University 
of  Minnesota.  Degrees  from^  Hamline^  Univer¬ 
sity  (St.  Paul)  and  University  of  Minnesota. 
Member  of  two  associations  of  psychologists, 
author  of  magazine  articles,  co-author  of  a  text¬ 
book.  Has  been  director  of  guidance.  Central 
High  School,  St.  Paul;  and  co-ordinator  of 
guidance  activities,  St.  Paul  Public  Schools. 
Hobbies:  writing  and  outdoor  sports. 
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specialized  Achievements  or  Abilities 

Much  clerical  work  is  above  the  level  of 
simple  routine,  demanding  a  command  of 
English  usage,  spelling,  and  the  mechanics 
of  punctuation.  For  this  reason  it  is  desira¬ 
ble  not  only  to  have  the  pupil’s  past  schol¬ 
astic  record  in  English  but  to  supplement 
these  marks  with  standardized  tests,  such 
as  the  Co-operative  English  Test.  Specialized 
clerical  jobs  may  require  a  knowledge  of 
business  mathematics,  and  of  the  use  of 
symbols,  or  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  for¬ 
eign  language. 

Pupils  with  acceptable  scholastic  records 
and  with  average  or  better-than-average 
scores  on  intelligence  tests  succeed  in  book¬ 
keeping,  but  those  in  the  lowest  quarter  on 
the  clerical  test  have  little  chance  of  surviv¬ 
ing  to  take  advanced  commercial  courses.  In 
advanced  courses,  the  correlation  between 
school  marks  and  scores  on  intelligence  tests 
drops,  and  that  between  scores  on  the  clerical 
tests  and  school  marks  rises. 

There  are  statistically  significant  sex  dif¬ 
ferences  in  scores  on  the  clerical-ability  test. 
Norms  are  not  at  present  available  for  boys 
in  advanced  clerical  courses,  but  it  is  proba¬ 
ble,  as  with  girls,  that  boys  who  score  below 
the  seventy-five  percentile  for  a  random 
sample  of  secondary-school  pupils  will  be 
below  the  mean  for  boys  in  advanced  clerical 
courses.  In  other  words,  those  pupils  who 
are  not  able  to  score  above  the  mean  for 
academic  work  will  tend  to  be  unsuccessful 
in  clerical  training  that  has  job  placement  as 
its  objective.  This  generality  does  not  apply 
to  all  cases  nor  to  training  for  simple,  rou¬ 
tine  clerical  tasks,  such  as  filing  or  certain 
typing  assignments. 

Manual  dexterity  and  success  in  clerical 
work  do  not  appear  to  be  closely  related.^ 
The  measurement  of  finger  dexterities  and 
manipulative  skills  has  a  negative  value 
where  scores  are  extremely  low.  The  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  high  degree  of  dexterity  is  little 
guarantee  of  success.  Although  a  complete 
check  of  a  pupil  would  include  such  tests, 
interpretation  must  be  cautious. 


*  Bingham,  W.  V.,  Aptitudes  and  Aptitude  Test¬ 
ing,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1937,  p.  280. 


♦  About  Dr.  Hart  R.  Doug¬ 
lass,  Department  Editor:  Di¬ 
rector,  Division  of  Education, 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Formerly  professor  of  second¬ 
ary  education,  University  of 
Minnesota.  Ph.D.  from  Leland 
Stanford  University.  Author 
of  several  texts  on  secondary 
school  administration  and 
more  than  one  hundred  articles.  Dr.  Douglass 
is  consultant  of  the  American  Youth  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Educational  Policies  Commission. 


Interest  Patterns  and  Selection  of  Pupils 
for  Clerical  Training 

Interest  patterns  are  judged  or  measured 
in  three  ways:  (a)  by  the  acceptance  of 
claimed  interests,  (b)  by  the  observation  of 
behavior,  and  (c)  by  the  use  of  interest 
tests. 

a.  The  claimed  interests  of  pupils  have 
low  validity;  and  even  if  75  per  cent  of 
claimed  interests  were  valid,  we  would  still 
be  faced  with  the  problem  of  the  other  25 
per  cent.  Although,  in  many  schools,  the  se¬ 
lection  of  curricula  is  still  left  wholly  to 
pupils,  the  method  is  the  least  valid  when 
used  alone. 

b.  The  behavior  of  high  school  pupils 
will  sometimes  throw  light  on  the  presence 
or  absence  of  their  interest  in  business  activi¬ 
ties.  Frequently  the  counselor  or  teacher  is 
forced  to  interpret  observations  of  others 
from  permanent  record  cards,  case  notes, 
hobbies,  or  such  instruments  as  time  check 
sheets  covering  several  days,  which  pupils 
have  filled  out.  One  would  not  care  to  help 
make  decisions  on  data  of  this  kind  alone. 

c.  Three  widely  used  interest  tests  are 
available — the  Strong  Vocational  Interest 
Blank  for  Men,  the  Strong  Vocational  Inter¬ 
est  Blank  for  Women,  and  the  Garretson- 
Symonds  Interest  Questionnaire  for  High- 
School  Students  (Boys).  Subject  to  careful 
interpretation,  the  Strong  tests  are  usable  for 
boys  and  girls  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years 
of  age,  the  Garretson-Symonds  Questionnaire 
for  boys  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
grades. 

These  three  types  of  data,  in  the  hands  of 
persons  skilled  in  interpreting  them,  can  be 
synthesized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  more 
valid  results  than  can  be  obtained  from  pupil 
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claims,  observations,  or  test  scores  alone. 
Until  this  careful  approach  is  made  to  aid 
the  pupil  in  his  choice,  we  may  expea:  the 
same  poor  selection  that  we  have  at  present. 

Limiting  Factors 

Physical  adequacy  usually  is  a  matter  for 
the  medical  worker’s  judgment.  Without 
question,  there  are  boys  and  girls  who  can 
meet  departmental  academic  and  skill  stand¬ 
ards,  but  who  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
rigors  of  job  requirements.  Remmer  has 
demonstrated  that  persons  with  defective 
vision,  at  the  expense  of  severe  strain,  are 
able  to  score  well  on  a  clerical  test  in  the 
short  time  necessary  for  administering  the 
test.  Some  of  these  persons  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  follow  clerical  work  as  a  vocation. 
School  people  helping  to  select  pupils  for 
commercial  training  should  be  alert  to  dis¬ 
cover  deficiencies  of  this  kind.  Concealed 
defects,  if  not  discovered,  may  cause  perma¬ 
nent  injury  to  pupils  who  attempt  to  ignore 
limiting  physical  handicaps. 

Physical  limitations  in  the  form  of  poor 
eye-hand  and  finger  dexterities  may  bar  cer¬ 
tain  pupils  from  successful  clerical  training. 
Although  the  dexterity  tests  do  not  correlate 
to  a  high  degree  with  success  in  clerical  oc¬ 
cupations,  the  possibility  of  extremely  low 
dexterities  as  a  handicap  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  in  individual  cases. 

Few  schools  have  considered  answers  to  all 
questions  raised.  Many  schools  have  pro¬ 
grams  that  consider  some  of  the  problems 
discussed.  An  unpublished  study  by  the 
writer,  dealing  with  100  first-semester  book¬ 
keeping  pupils,  yielded  the  following  tenta¬ 
tive  results. 

1.  Critical  areas  on  two  variables,  an  in¬ 
telligence  test  and  the  Minnesota  Vocational 
Test  for  Clerical  Workers  (short  form),  pre¬ 
dicted  the  teacher’s  grade  within  three  raw 
score  points  in  50  per  cent  of  the  cases,  one 
semester  in  advance. 

2.  Between  75  and  80  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  who  failed  were  identified  one  semes¬ 
ter  in  advance  of  the  failure. 

3.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  final  marks 
were  predicted,  one  semester  in  advance, 
within  six  grade  points  of  the  teacher’s  final 
grade. 


In  summary,  the  following  conclusions  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  reasonable: 

1.  All  information  concerning  a  pupil  is 
important.  Tests  supplement  case  histories — 
they  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

2.  No  single  test  has  yet  been  devised  that 
can  possibly  be  used  as  the  selective  factor. 
Such  an  instrument  is  probably  an  impos¬ 
sibility. 

3.  The  administration  and  interpretation 
of  tests  must  be  in  the  hands  of  competent 
personnel. 

4.  Norms  on  comparable  groups  in  other 
institutions  must  be  used  until  each  school 
is  able  to  build  norms  from  its  own  popu¬ 
lation. 

5.  Test  results  will  indicate  critical  areas 
in  which  a  high  probability  of  failure  exists. 
Border-line  cases  must  be  considered  care¬ 
fully,  and  all  cases  must  be  selected  with 
regard  to  supplementary  case-history  data. 

6.  The  case-history  approach  used  by 
trained  persons  and  supplemented  by  meas¬ 
uring  instruments  that  reach  into  several 
areas  where  they  are  usable  will  more  than 
repay  the  time  and  money  expended  in  the 
selection  of  commercial  pupils. 

The  Editor’s  Slant 

"You  can’t  make  a  velvet  purse  out  of  a 
sow’s  ear.”  Teachers  of  business  education 
classes  know  that  some  pupils  in  their  classes 
just  don’t  have  what  it  takes.  As  William 
Hawley  Smith  used  to  say,  ’’Some  are  born 
short  and  some  are  bom  long.”  But  can  we 
tell  in  advance  who  are  which  ? 

Year  by  year,  data  are  accumulating  to 
show  that  we  cannot  predict  accurately  what 
the  quality  of  work  of  any  given  pupil  in  a 
subject  of  study  will  be.  But  also  slowly  and 
yet  gradually,  ways  are  being  found  to  pre¬ 
dict  a  little  more  accurately. 

In  five  years  of  research  at  the  cost  of 
more  than  $20,000,  your  editor,  when  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  with  the  help  of 
other  staff  members,  discovered  ways,  de¬ 
vised  tests,  and  tested  devices  so  that  the 
subsequent  scholastic  success  could  be  pre¬ 
dicted  fairly  accurately  and  undoubtedly  with 
much  less  error  than  by  means  of  tests  pre¬ 
viously  available  in  the  College  of  Dentistry, 
the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  College  of  En- 
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ginccring,  the  School  of  Nursing,  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  the  College  of  Business 
Administration,  and  the  General  College, 
Less  encouraging  results  were  obtained  in 
the  Law  School,  the  Medical  School,  and  the 
College  of  Education. 

We  are  still  in  the  earlier  stages  of  dis¬ 
cover}’  with  respect  to  finding  ways  of  pre¬ 
dicting  success  in  business-education  subjects 
in  the  high  school.  Yet  decisions  must  be 
made  and  guidance  given  on  the  basis  of  the 
available  means.  With  this  in  mind,  your 
editor  asked  Milton  Hahn,  formerly  director 
of  guidance  in  a  large  metropolitan  high 
school  in  a  North  Central  state,  now  a  guid¬ 
ance  expert  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
to  write  the  foregoing  article  on  this  subject. 

From  this  article  and  the  many  researches 
in  this  field,  a  few  things  are  clear: 

1,  We  are  not  as  yet  able  to  predict  pupil 
performance  in  classes  in  business  education 
with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 

2.  We  are  able,  however,  if  we  use  the 
best  means  available,  to  make  such  predic¬ 


tions  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  sufficient  to 
warrant  advising  some  pupils  to  seek  train¬ 
ing  elsewhere. 

3.  We  are  able,  by  employing  the  best 
means  available,  to  improve  upon  the  present 
guesswork  predictions  of  teachers  and  prin¬ 
cipals. 

4.  If  we  are  to  make  the  best  predictions 
possible,  we  should  use  a  combination  of 
predictive  bases.  Most  useful  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  should  be  mentioned  the  following: 

a.  Average  mark  in  the  previous  year  in 
all  subjects,  or  average  mark  made 
in  previous  year  (two  years  are  bet¬ 
ter)  in  English. 

b.  Score  (or  I.Q.  or  M.A.)  on  a  good 
test  of  general  intelligence. 

c.  Score  made  on  an  appropriate  apti¬ 
tude  test,  such  as  the  Mewhinney  or 
Hoke  aptitude  tests  for  shorthand, 
or  the  O’Connor  finger-dexterity  test 
for  typewriting. 

— H.R.D. 


American  Association  of  Commercial  Colleges  Meets 


The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Commercial  Colleges 
was  held  in  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  on  December  27.  The  membership 
chairman  reported  seventeen  new  schools  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Association  during  the  past 
year. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

President:  C.  M.  Thompson,  Thompson  Col¬ 
lege,  York,  Pennsylvania. 

First  Vice-President:  H.  Everett  Pope,  Okla¬ 
homa  School  of  Accountancy,  Tulsa. 

Secretary-Treasurer :  C.  W.  Woodward,  College 
of  Commerce,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Committee  Chairmen 

Membership,  A.  T.  Scovill,  The  Scovill  School, 
Sterling,  Illinois;  Board  of  Examiners,  J.  F. 
Lenz,  Newark  College  of  Commerce,  Newark, 
Ohio;  Purchasing,  Frank  S.  Winslow,  Century 
Business  College,  Chicago;  Typing  Contest,  J.  F. 
Barnett,  Northwestern  School  of  Commerce,  Lima, 
Ohio;  Shorthand  Contest,  D.  B.  Moench,  Henager 
Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Publicity, 
L.  D.  Thomas,  Carolina  School  of  Commerce, 
Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina 


District  Vice-Presidents 

New  England,  Chesley  H.  Husson,  Bangor 
Maine  School  of  Commerce,  Bangor,  Maine; 
Eastern,  Mrs.  Grace  Martin  Cornelius,  Grace 
Martin's  School,  Pittsburgh;  Central,  J.  L.  Ren- 
dahl,  Waldorf  College,  Forest  City,  Iowa;  South¬ 
eastern,  D.  E.  Short,  Jr.,  Andrew  Jackson  Business 
University,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  Southwestern, 
C.  I.  Blackwood,  Blackwood-Davis  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma;  Pacific,  R.  E. 
Parker,  Willis  Business  College,  Santa  Monica, 
California;  Rocky  Mountain,  A.  J.  Gmeiner, 
Parks  Schools  of  Business,  Denver,  Colorado; 
Northern,  E.  G.  Garvin,  Garvin  Secretarial  School, 
Detroit;  Canadian,  W.  C.  Angus,  Angus  School 
of  Commerce,  Winnipeg. 

President  Thompson  and  his  official  board 
had  prepared  an  exceptionally  appropriate 
program,  which  was  followed  by  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  annual  banquet.  The  attendance 
was  highly  complimentary  to  the  program 
committee’s  efforts.  Several  forward-look¬ 
ing  steps  were  taken,  particularly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Association’s  testing  service  in 
business  subjects. 
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TAPESTRATION ,  ztpperat'wn  ...  I 
thought  I  knew  a  lot  of  words,  but  those 
had  me  guessing.  They  were  given  to  me  in 
Los  Angeles  the  other  day  by  Dr.  Jessie 
Graham.  She  said  they  have  been  flying 
around  educational  circles  in  California. 

The  first  one  means  something  like  inte- 
iration,  the  idea  being  that  all  the  school 
subjects  should  be  put  together  to  form  the 
tapestry  of  skills  and  knowledges  which  the 
pupil  finally  possesses  at  the  end  of  his 
school  career. 

The  other  expression  is  intended  to  give 
the  idea  that  you  put  the  subjects  all  to¬ 
gether  and  zip  up  Ae  zipper  to  keep  them 
all  together. 

Neither  Dr.  Graham  nor  I  take  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  any  trouble  you  may  get  into 
by  the  use  of  these  fancy  words ! 

•  •  When  1  first  noticed  the  needle  of  the 
altimeter,  it  hovered  around  500  feet.  At 
8,000  feet  we  parked  the  car  and  got  out. 
Oh,  you  thought  I  was  in  an  airplane?  Not 
at  all,  just  a  California  automobile!  Ray 
Adams,  the  genial  Gregg  Shorthand  reporter 
in  Fresno,  California,  took  Mrs.  F.  E.  Ray¬ 
mond,  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  and  me  through  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  and  because  he  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  driving  on  those  heights  he  has 
equipped  his  car  with  an  altimeter. 

It  was  on  that  trip  that  Mrs.  Raymond 
told  me  an  interesting  true  story  that  has 


much  bearing  on  our  shorthand  and  typing 
teaching  methods. 

It  seems  that  many  years  ago  in  Chicago 
there  was  a  competitive  examination  for  a 
position  as  locomotive  engineer.  For  various 
unkind  reasons,  someone  took  the  trouble  to 
coach  some  young  lady  in  all  the  questions 
that  could  possibly  be  asked  about  the  job. 
She  could  draw  diagrams  of  the  internal 
workings  of  a  steam  engine  and  describe  at 
great  length  all  the  ills  that  cylinders  are 
heir  to,  together  with  the  appropriate  reme¬ 
dies.  True,  she  had  never  sullied  her  fingers 
with  oil  and  had  never  put  her  hand  to  the 
throttle — but  she  knew  all  the  answers. 

When  the  results  were  announced,  this 
young  lady  came  out  on  the  top  of  the  list, 
while  all  the  grizzled  veterans  who  had 
taken  the  things  apart  and  put  them  to¬ 
gether  failed  to  equal  her  in  answering 
questions  about  steam  locomotives.  But 
would  you  want  to  ride  on  her  train  ? 

Mrs.  Raymond  also  told  me  a  story  that 
fits  in  beautifully  with  my  contention  that 
shorthand  (properly  taught)  is  easier  to 
learn  than  longhand.  In  the  first  period  of 
teaching  shorthand,  I  always  try  to  convince 
the  pupils  of  the  truth  of  this  idea  by  re¬ 
minding  them  that  when  they  were  little 
children  first  learning  to  read  they  had  to 
learn  four  to  six  diflferent  forms  of  each 
longhand  letter.  There  are  always  the  capi¬ 
tals  and  small  letters  in  longhand  and  in 
print  and  sometimes,  as  with  the  longhand 
capital  P,  or  the  small  longhand  letter  r, 
two  or  more  variant  forms.  So  I  show  the 
pupils  the  five  forms  of  P  that  they  had  to 
learn  as  little  children  and  triumphantly  dis¬ 
play  the  only  way  to  write  F  in  shorthand — 
asking  them  to  tell  me  which  they  think  is 
easier.  Of  course,  there  is  never  any  doubt 
as  to  the  answer. 

Mrs.  Raymond  told  me  that  when  her 
daughter  was  first  learning  to  read  she  came 
home  each  day  with  increasing  indignation 
as  she  learned  each  new  variation  of  the 
letters  and  finally  it  came  to  the  point  where 
she  was  sure  the  teacher  must  be  deceiving 
her — there  couldn’t  be  all  those  different 
ways  of  doing  the  same  thing ! 

^orthand  is  easier  than  longhand  in  many 
ways.  Let’s  not  miss  an  opportunity  to  bring 
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this  to  the  pupils’  attention,  thus  building 
confidence  and  lessening  fear  or  mental 
tension. 

•  •  The  complications  of  spelling  Wooster 
(Ohio)  or  Worcester  (Massachusetts)  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  perplexities  I 
encountered  recently  as  a  stranger  in  south¬ 
ern  California,  finding  that  the  town  they 
talk  about  as  La  Hoe-yah  turns  out  to  be 
La  Jolla  when  you  get  there  and  see  the 
signs  in  the  town.  In  general  it’s  very  good 
advice  to  tell  the  pupil  to  "write  down  the 
sounds  and  then  look  it  up  when  you  come  to 
transcribe.”  If  you  took  down  La  Hoe-yah 
you  would  have  a  wonderful  time  locating 
that  as  La  Jolla  in  a  gazetteer,  wouldn’t  you  ? 

•  •  After  spending  only  a  few  days  in 
southern  California,  I  left  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  have  the  most  beautiful  and 
the  most  interesting  school  buildings  in  the 
country.  Imagine  a  high  school  with  a  palm- 
shaded  patio  where  the  boys  and  girls  eat 
their  luncheon  in  December!  That’s  an  ordi¬ 
nary  sight  in  southern  California. 

The  buildings  are  interesting  because  so 
many  of  them  have  adapted  the  architecture 
of  medieval  Spain  to  the  uses  of  modern 
business  education.  We  go  past  a  beautiful 
bell  tower  and  pass  through  a  cloister  to  get 
to  a  typewriting  room.  The  sight  of  the 
beautiful  Spanish  buildings  of  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  San  Diego,  gleaming 
white  under  the  strong  winter  sunshine,  is 
one  that  cannot  be  forgotten  even  after  only 
one  hasty  visit,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  linger 
as  a  fine  memory  with  those  pupils  who  are 
privileged  to  have  their  teacher-training  work 
there. 

It  was  Miss  Georgia  Amsden  there  who 
told  me  a  story  that  illustrates  exactly  my 
plan  of  teaching  transcription.  She  said  that 
in  training  the  tiny  children  in  the  practice 
school  for  the  Christmas  pageant  the  teach¬ 
ers  found  that  they  could  easily  teach  them 
to  sing  the  Adeste  Fideles,  or  they  could 
easily  teach  them  to  walk  in  step  in  the  for¬ 
mal  procession  through  the  school  corridors 
to  the  auditorium.  They  had  the  greatest  dif¬ 
ficulty,  however,  in  getting  the  children  to 
sing  while  marching  or  to  march  properly 
while  singing. 


Isn’t  it  true  that  the  student  as  yet  unpre¬ 
pared  for  transcription  may  be  able  to  type 
or  to  read  back  his  shorthand  notes,  but  that 
he  has  great  difficulty  in  doing  both  at 
once.^  Because  both  singing  and  marching 
in  step  were  relatively  new  activities  for 
these  very  young  children,  they  had  trouble 
in  doing  more  than  one  of  the  things  at  a 
time.  Because  shorthand  and  typing  are  rela¬ 
tively  new  activities  for  the  secretarial  pupil, 
he  has  difficulty  in  doing  both  things  at 
once  until  he  has  mastered  the  separate  skilb. 

If  we  wait  until  he  is  able  to  do  the  two 
separate  things  with  less  effort,  he  will  then 
have  little  or  no  trouble  doing  both  at  once. 
If  we  insist  on  making  the  combination  be¬ 
fore  the  separate  skills  are  really  mastered, 
we  must  expect  to  waste  a  lot  of  time  that 
could  be  more  profitably  spent  in  strength¬ 
ening  the  separate  skills.  The  schools  that 
are  following  the  plan  of  delaying  transcrip¬ 
tion  until  the  separate  skills  have  bew 
formed  tell  us  it  works,  and  the  educational 
psychologist  tells  us  why  it  works.  What 

more  could  we  ask? 

- - 

The  Federated  Business  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  California  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles, 
on  March  18  and  19. 

This  association 
represents  a  merging 
of  all  the  district 
associations  of  the 
state  and  has  become 
so  large  and  flourish¬ 
ing  that  the  Business 
Education  World 
has  decided  to  con¬ 
sider  it  a  regional 
organization  and  will 
report  its  conventions 
from  now  on. 

W.  M.  Ramsey, 
head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  commerce  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
High  School,  Los  Angeles,  and  president  of 
the  Association,  has  arranged  a  two-day  con¬ 
vention  during  which  both  theoretical  and 
practical  problems  in  business  education  will 
be  discussed  and  demonstrated. 

As  this  convention  comes  at  the  Easter 
vacation  period,  the  local  arrangements  com¬ 
mittee  is  offering  special  inducements,  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  other  organizations,  to  make  this  meet¬ 
ing  one  of  special  value  recreationally  and 
socially  as  well  as  educationally. 


W.  M.  Ramsey 
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Opportunities  for  Male  Stenographers 

MARIE  RUTH  GEORGE 


Eastern  High  School, 

WHETHER  or  not  there  are  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  boys  in  stenographic 
work  is  a  topic  that  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  great  deal  of  debate.  Are  boys, 
it  has  been  asked,  for  the  most  part  wasting 
their  time  in  the  shorthand  class? 

The  task  of  investigating  the  vocations 
for  which  students  are  to  be  trained  is  as 
important  as  the  actual  job  of  training  them. 

If  vocational  guidance  is  to  function  proper¬ 
ly,  counselors  and  teachers  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  supply  and  demand  in 
the  business  world.  Very  few  of  the  books 
on  careers  for  youth  devote  more  than  a 
paragraph,  or  at  most  a  short  chapter,  to  the 
opportunities  for  boys  in  stenographic  work. 

A  survey  of  the  related  literature  reveals 
that  employers  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
there  are  many  advantages  in  having  a  male 
secretary.  Perhaps  the  most  prevalent  reason 
for  hiring  male  stenographers  is  the  desire  to 
train  them  for  the  higher  positions. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to 
analyze  data  about  the  number,  kinds,  and 
promotional  possibilities  of  stenographic 
positions  for  boys  or  men  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  The  study  dealt  specifically  with  (1) 
the  classes  of  industries  employing  men 
stenographers,  (2)  the  approximate  per¬ 
centage  of  stenographic  jobs  held  by  men, 
(3)  the  qualifications  needed,  (4)  the  duties 
performed,  (5)  age  limits,  (6)  salaries, 
(7)  available  positions,  and  (8)  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  shortage  of  male  stenographers. 

In  the  discussion  that  follows,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  take  up  these  points  in  the 
numerical  order  in  which  they  are  given. 

This  study  was  not  an  attempt  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  male  stenographic  jobs 
in  Los  Angeles,  but  to  obtain  typical  re¬ 
actions  to  the  idea  of  male  stenographers.  A 
summary  of  the  findings  follows. 

Slightly  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  90 
employers  interviewed  used  male  stenog¬ 
raphers.  Men  stenographers  were  preferred 


Detroit,  Michigan 

by  34.4  per  cent  of  these  employers ;  women 
stenographers,  by  51.1  per  cent.  Thirteen 
employers,  or  14.5  per  cent,  expressed  no 
preference.  Male  stenographers  were  em¬ 
ployed,  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  be¬ 
cause  the  office  or  department  personnel  was 
made  up  entirely  or  mostly  of  men. 

In  offices  where  both  men  and  women 
stenographers  were  employed,  the  men  were 
placed  in  positions  where  there  were  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement;  the  women  were 
placed  in  straight  stenographic  jobs  with 
limited  promotional  possibilities. 

The  oil  companies  employ  large  numbers 
of  male  stenographers,  for  this  is  essentially 
a  man’s  industry.  The  male  stenographer  is 
better  able  to  handle  the  job,  for  the  work 
is  strenuous,  the  contacts  are  with  men,  and 
the  refineries  are  usually  located  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  city. 

The  railroads  use  male  stenographers 
almost  exclusively.  The  reasons  most  fre¬ 
quently  given  for  doing  so  were  the  desire 
to  train  these  stenographers  for  higher  posi¬ 
tions  and  the  desirability  of  men  working 
with  men. 

The  city  transportation  companies  have 
found  that  men  are  better  suited  to  their 
requirements,  as  it  is  frequently  necessary 
for  the  stenographer  to  travel  about  the  city 
and  to  take  dictation  on  accident  cases. 

The  wholesale  fruit  companies  use  male 
stenographers  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is 
the  customary  policy  of  fruit  companies  to 
develop  their  officials  and  executives  within 
the  organization,  and  it  was  believed  that 
stenographic  work  afforded  excellent  training 
for  these  higher  positions.  Second,  the  con¬ 
tacts  are  mostly  with  the  growers,  who  are 
men. 

The  airplane  factories  use  many  male 
stenographers,  although  they  were  not  given 
actual  preference  over  women  stenographers. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  several  employment 
officers  that  women  were  more  efficient  and 
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made  better  stenographers  because  of  the 
routine  nature  of  the  work. 

The  evidence  reveals  that  stenography  af¬ 
fords  a  good  entree  to  business.  Of  the  em¬ 
ployers  using  male  stenographers,  75  per 
cent  indicated  there  were  opportunities  for 
advancement,  and  over  50  per  cent  said  the 
promotional  opportunities  were  unlimited. 
In  six  cases,  the  president  of  the  company 
had  started  as  a  stenographer.  Perhaps  the 
frequency  of  promotion  is  one  reason  that 
male  stenographers  experience  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  positions. 

According  to  45  per  cent  of  the  employers, 
there  is  a  shortage  of  male  stenographers. 
Several  of  them  expressed  the  opinion  that 
too  many  boys  of  the  effeminate  type  study 
shorthand,  and  that  they  do  not  fit  into  the 
kind  of  industries  desiring  male  stenog¬ 
raphers. 

The  most  common  method  of  obtaining 
positions  is  through  friends,  according  to  the 
data  obtained  from  the  stenographers’  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  which  were  distributed  to  male 
stenographers  by  their  employers.  The  next 
most  successful  method  is  through  making  a 
personal  application  upon  one’s  own  initia¬ 
tive. 

The  minimum  salary  reported  the  greatest 


number  of  times  by  the  employers  inter¬ 
viewed  was  $100  a  month.  The  median  sal¬ 
ary  was  $140  per  month.  The  highest  sal¬ 
ary  reported  was  $275;  and  the  lowest,  $80 

Most  beginners  are  expected  to  start  out 
with  the  heavy  stenographic  work;  therefore, 
more  intensive  training  should  be  given  in 
high  school  and  college  to  those  persons  who 
are  planning  to  enter  an  office.  If  possible, 
an  opportunity  should  be  arranged  for  actual 
experience  in  office  work. 

Stenographers  should  be  prepared  and 
willing  to  perform  a  great  many  duties  be¬ 
sides  taking  dictation  and  typing,  since  the 
employer  depends  upon  the  stenographer  to 
take  care  of  many  details  of  the  organization. 
According  to  the  data  collected  from  the 
stenographers’  questionnaires,  they  are  called 
upon  to  do  everything  from  "the  boss’s 
Christmas  shopping’’  to  "making  speeches 
to  women’s  clubs.’’ 

Stenography  should  not  be  looked  upon  as 
a  profession  or  vocation  by  young  men  but 
rather  as  a  means  of  entering  the  business 
world.  Stenography  affords  such  excellent 
training  for  the  higher  positions  that  young 
men  should  be  aware  of  the  opportunities  it 
opens  to  them. 


New  Officers  of  the  Canadian  Gregg  Association 


A.  S.  H.  Hankinson  Frank  W.  Warp  Jean  Crerar  Dr.  F.  S.  McCall 


new  officers  of  the  Canadian  Gregg 
Association,  elected  for  1940,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

President:  A.  S.  H.  Hankinson,  F.F.T.Com., 
Commercial  High  School,  Montreal. 

Vice-President:  Frank  W.  Ward,  principal.  The 
Gregg  College,  Toronto. 


Secretary-Treasurer:  Jean  Crerar,  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Toronto. 

Executive  Committee:  J.  M.  Rosser,  principal, 
St.  Thomas  Business  College,  St.  Thomas;  R.  E. 
Clemens,  president,  Canada  Business  College, 
Hamilton;  Fred.  Jarrett,  manager,  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Toronto;  and  Dr.  F.  S.  McCall, 
principal,  Alberta  College,  Edmonton. 
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Pre-employment 
Retail  Training 

ALFRED  E.  BRAY 


CONSIDERATION  of  the  question  of 
improvement  of  pre-employment  re¬ 
tail  training  involves  an  appraisal  of 
various  methods  used  by  retail  organizations 
in  teaching  retailing  to  new  employees,  com¬ 
parison  of  our  methods  with  those  used  by 
successful  business  firms,  and  suggestions  for 
business-education  teachers  toward  closer 
correlation  with  these  successful  methods. 

In  this  survey,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  information  relating  to  the  selection 
of  students  or  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 
A  detailed  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the 
training  directors  of  a  number  of  large  re¬ 
tail  stores  throughout  the  United  States. 

Most  training  directors,  it  was  found, 
believe  that  the  value  of  retail  training 
courses  is  determined  by  the  competence  of 
the  teachers,  and  that  our  responsibility  is 
to  lay  a  general  groundwork  upon  which 
specialized  training  can  be  built  by  retail 
stores. 

The  answers  are  valuable  to  teachers  of 
retailing  because  they  indicate  certain  im¬ 
provements  that  are  desired  by  retail  stores 
where  our  graduates  are  employed.  The  sug¬ 
gestions  should  be  of  practical  use  in  both 
small  and  large  high  schools,  in  either  co¬ 
operative  or  classroom  program^. 

Instruction  Methods  Used  by  the  Stores 
Included  in  the  Survey 

All  the  stores  included  in  the  investigation 
have  an  initial  training  period  for  new  em¬ 
ployees.  Most  of  them  have  a  formal  train¬ 
ing  period  conducted  by  their  sales-training 
schools.  One  store  has  a  faculty  of  102  em¬ 
ployees  who  take  part  in  the  training.  In 
a  few  cases,  the  formal  training  is  combined 
with  informal  training  conducted  by  the 


managers,  supervisors,  buyers,  sponsors,  etc. 
Manuals  frequently  serve  as  textbooks;  as¬ 
signments  are  given;  and  classroom  discus¬ 
sions,  such  as  those  held  in  schools,  are  held. 

The  following  teaching  methods  are  used 
in  the  initial  training  period  in  those  stores 
that  give  formal  training.  The  percentages 
indicate  the  frequency  of  the  methods,  since 
most  stores  use  several  methods. 


Method  Per  Cent 

Lecture  method  .  100 

(The  training  directors,  supervisors,  etc., 
are  employed  in  this  method.) 

Classroom  discussion .  80 

(Some  training  directors  feel  that  this 
method  is  more  appropriate  after  the  initial 
training  period.) 

Motion  pictures  and  slide  films .  60 

(These  devices  are  used  principally  in  fol¬ 
low-up  training.) 

Demonstrations  .  70 

(More  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  if 
the  actual  merchandise  is  used.) 

Successful  salespeople .  30 

(Regarded  as  a  minor  method  by  most 
training  directors.) 

Sponsor  or  tutor  system  .  100 

(The  sponsor,  or  tutor,  is  usually  a  buyer, 
department  head,  manager,  or  supervisor.) 

Textbook  or  sales  manual .  80 


(Assignments  are  made  for  discussion  at 
the  next  meeting  by  the  training  director, 
etc.) 

Miscellaneous  methods: 

Conferences 


♦  About  Alfred  Bray:  Teaches  at  Irvington 
(N.  J.)  High  School.  B.S.  in  Education  from 
State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa.  ^  Chief 
professional  interests:  consumer  education  in 
the  high  school  and  commercial  education  for 
the  less  gifted  pupil.  Co-author  of  a  teacher’s 
manual  for  a  textbook  on  salesmanship;  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  BEW;  member  of  Gamma  Rho 
Tau  and  Pi  Omega  Pi,  commercial  honorary 
fraternities. 
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Department  meetings 
Questionnaires  (contest  idea) 

Individual  study  and  research 
Merchandise  manuals  (usually  include  in¬ 
formation  about  goods  to  be  sold  plus  selling 
points  for  this  merchandise) 

Quizzes  and  floor  tests 

Retailing  teachers  may  alternate  most  of 
the  preceding  methods  in  their  classes. 
Some  of  these  methods  are  more  feasible  in 
the  co-operative  setup;  others,  in  the  class¬ 
room  program.  The  author  suggests  a 
greater  use  of  motion  pictures  and  slide  films 
because  of  their  successful  use  by  training 
directors  in  stores  and  the  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  films  by  business  organizations. 
Teachers  will  find  that  two  of  the  results 
from  the  use  of  visual  aids  will  be  improved 
teaching  and  greater  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  following  list  of  retail  training  films 
is  far  from  complete,  but  it  w'ill  serve  as  a 
"door  opener”  to  future  development.  These 
films  are  lent  free  of  charge  to  schools  that 
have  the  necessary  equipment,  the  only  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  school  being  the  cost  of  return¬ 
ing  the  films.  Sufficient  time  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  possible  showing. 

Retail  Training  Films 

Seu’  Figures  for  Sale — 35  mm.,  sound-slide,  15 
minutes.  Talon,  Inc.,  71  West  35th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Contains  personnel  training 
material  applied  to  corset  departments  of  retail 
stores. 

Bye-Bye  Buttons — 16  mm.,  sound  movie,  34  min¬ 
utes.  Talon,  Inc.,  71  West  35th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Developed  for  children's  depart¬ 
ments  of  retail  stores;  deals  with  application 
of  slide  fasteners  to  children’s  "self-help” 
clothing. 

Bringing  the  Customer  Back — 16  mm.,  sound 
movie,  34  minutes.  Talon,  Inc.,  71  West  35th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Developed  for  men’s 
clothing  stores;  contains  a  great  deal  of  per¬ 
sonnel  training  material  for  clerks  in  men’s 
departments. 

Help  Wanted — 35  mm.,  sound-slide,  24  minutes. 
Incandescent  Lamp  Department,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Use  of  suggestive  selling — proper 
articles  for  use,  larger  quantities,  etc.  (Ex¬ 
hibitor  pays  transportation  charges.) 

Seeing  Into  Sales — 35  mm.,  sound-slide,  24  min¬ 
utes.  Incandescent  Lamp  Department,  General 
Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Shows  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  goods  in  selling.  (Exhibitor  pays  transpor¬ 
tation  charges.) 


Store  Selling  Suggestions — 35  mm.,  sound-slide, 
23  minutes.  Lever  Bros.  Co.,  Cambridge. 
Massachusetts.  Shows  different  ways  of  pro¬ 
moting  suggestive  selling  and  w’hat  it  means  to 
the  salespeople. 

Facing  the  Facts — 35  mm.,  sound-slide,  23  min¬ 
utes.  Lever  Bros.  Co.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Based  on  the  importance  of  salespeople  know¬ 
ing  their  merchandise  so  that  when  customers 
ask  them  questions  they  will  know  how  to 
answer  those  questions  intelligently. 

The  Come  Back — 35  mm.,  sound-slide,  23  min¬ 
utes.  Lever  Bros.  Co.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Explanation  of  the  problem  of  returns  with 
which  department  stores  are  constantly  con¬ 
fronted. 

Washday  for  Wool — 35  mm.,  sound-slide.  The 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Deals 
with  the  propser  care  of  washable  woolens  as 
related  to  the  salesperson  in  selling. 

Sizzle  Selling — 35  mm.,  sound-slide.  The  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Instructs 
the  salesperson  to  find  in  the  merchandise  the 
feature  that  will  most  appeal  to  the  customer. 
The  Chemist  and  the  Customer — 35  mm.,  sound- 
slide.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Suggestions  for  convincing  the  customer 
of  the  importance  of  the  proper  care  of  fabrics. 
The  Story  of  Mohair — 16  mm.,  silent  movie,  30 
minutes.  L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.,  295  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Show's  the  various  steps  in 
the  manufacture  of  mohair  fabrics,  from  the 
shearing  of  goats  to  the  finished  product;  a 
know ledge-of -goods  film. 

Along  Main  Street — 16  mm.,  sound-slide,  30  min¬ 
utes.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  431  East 
165th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Demonstrates, 
by  contrasts,  the  value  and  effectiveness  of 
human  factors  in  selling  in  any  field  or  any  class 
of  merchandise. 

The  Human  Touch — 16  mm.,  sound-slide,  30 
minutes.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  431 
East  165th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Demon¬ 
strates,  by  actual  sales  sequences,  the  importance 
and  value  of  human  relationships  in  selling. 
In  the  follow-up  training,  meetings  are 
held  at  varying  intervals,  the  most  common 
frequency  being  once  a  week.  At  these 
meetings,  the  major  topics  discussed  are  new 
and  old  merchandise,  current  department 
problems,  fashions,  new  fabrics,  service,  sys¬ 
tem,  ways  of  stimulating  interest  in  im¬ 
proved  work  and  increased  sales,  and  sales¬ 
manship. 

Some  stores  offer  courses  of  two  general 
kinds:  first,  those  required  to  qualify  for  a 
specific  position ;  and,  second,  voluntary 
courses  for  promotion  and  more  successful 
selling.  As  an  illustration,  one  of  the  stores 
included  in  the  survey  requires  all  members 
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of  the  toy,  the  boys’  clothing,  and  the  in¬ 
fants’  departments  to  take  the  course  in  child 
psychology  that  it  offers. 

Topics  Used  in  Instruction 

Teachers  will  find  a  great  similarity  be¬ 
tween  actual  topics  included  in  the  initial 
training  period  and  those  that  are  included 
in  the  retailing  curriculum. 

The  most  important  phases  of  initial 
training  instruction  given  by  retail  stores  are 
(1)  store  policies,  (2)  salesmanship,  (3) 
sales-check  system,  (4)  merchandise  train¬ 
ing,  and  (5)  store  history  and  organization. 

The  training  directors  were  asked  for 
criticisms  of  our  present  setup  and  proced¬ 
ures.  They  offered  the  suggestion  that 
our  schools  would  do  better  work  if  they 
provided  general  background  information 
rather  than  emphasizing  specific  systems  and 
salesmanship.  Specifically,  the  training  di¬ 
rectors  believe,  first,  that  we  should  make 
our  salesmanship  more  practical.  An  illus¬ 
tration  will  show  this  to  be  true. 

Many  students  are  not  taught  that  the  re¬ 
tail  salesperson  may  use  one  of  three  basic 
approaches  in  the  first  contact  with  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  selling  situation  determines 
which  one  is  chosen.  The  approaches  are: 

1.  The  merchandise  approach  when  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  examining  specific  merchandise. 

2.  The  service  approach  if  the  customer  is  not 
examining  merchandise;  "May  I  help  you?” 

3-  The  silent  approach — with  an  alert,  pleasant 
expression. 

Training  directors  maintain  that  sales¬ 
manship  in  theory,  as  exeihplified  in  most 
schools,  is  too  imaginative,  too  flowery  and 
unrealistic  for  practical  use  in  retail  selling. 

In  addition,  these  training  directors  be¬ 
lieve  that  improvements  should  be  made  in 
the  general  background  training  in,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  following: 

Basic  merchandise  information  (textiles  and 
nontextiles) 

Retail  arithmetic  fundamentals 
Correct  English  (oral  and  written) 

Everyday  economics 
Basic  principles  of  color 
Penmanship 

Personality  development 

Several  training  directors  made  definite 
comments  on  those  topics  that  they  believe 


can  be  effectively  handled  in  our  schools.  | 
Some  of  these  comments  are  repeated  here 
for  definite  application  in  the  school.;. 

In  our  teaching  of  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion,  accurate  information  should  be  given 
about  the  five  basic  textiles  and  the  more  im¬ 
portant  nontextiles  so  that  the  beginner  will 
be  able  to  grasp  specialized  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  article  or  articles  to  be  sold. 

Review,  drill,  and  review  the  simple  arith¬ 
metical  processes  used  in  quoting  prices  to 
the  customer,  figuring  extensions  on  sales 
slips,  making  change,  etc. 

Some  of  the  elementary  principles  of  eco¬ 
nomics  should  be  taught  so  that  the  sales¬ 
person  may  intelligently  discuss  reasons  for 
price  advances  and  decreases;  intelligent 
buying  as  to  quantity,  quality,  etc.,  and 
modern  distribution  and  its  relation  to  the 
articles  being  sold. 

In  many  instances  the  retail  store  requires 
that  the  sales  slip  data  be  printed.  It  may  be 
wise,  therefore,  to  offer  instruction  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  printing. 

Some  training  directors  suggested  that  we 
give  exercises  to  develop  manual  dexterity. 
This  is  especially  important  in  handling  val¬ 
uable  merchandise,  breakable  articles,  arti¬ 
cles  that  require  skillful  display,  and  even 
in  simple  displays  in  which  the  merchandise 
is  shown  as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  will  be 
used  and  worn. 

In  conclusion,  improved  pre-employment 
retail  training  is  possible ;  especially  so  if  the 
opinions  of  training  directors  are  known, 
and  retail  training  teachers  endeavor  to  ap¬ 
ply  such  suggestions  to  their  work.  Closer 
association  with  retail  store  executives  will 
result  in  better  correlation.  Also,  teachers  of 
retail  training  may  become  associate  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Personnel  Group  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  thus  share 
in  its  information,  research,  and  contacts  for 
improved  pre-employment  retail  training. 

The  foregoing  suggestions,  in  terms  of  the 
curriculum,  are  offered  for  improved  retail¬ 
ing  instruction.  Again,  the  author  believes 
that  a  partial  solution  will  be  found  in  an 
ever-increasing  use  of  motion  pictures  and 
slide  films.  Finally,  better  teaching  of  sales¬ 
manship  will  result  if  teachers  of  retail 
training  obtain  diversified  store  experience. 
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Federation  Members  Attending  ^ 


The  forty-second  annual  convention  of  the  National  and  also  in  the  affairs  of  the] 
Commercial  Teachers  Federation  came  to  a  success-  credited  Commercial  Schools, 
ful  close  in  Pittsburgh  at  noon  Saturday,  December  from  its  founding,  twenty-sevc 
30.  At  the  closing  session  on  Saturday  morning,  Ben  About  800  persons  registere 
Williams,  of  the  Capital  City  Commercial  College,  Des  was  held  in  the  William  Per 

Moines,  was  elected  president.  For  many  years,  Mr.  members  and  nonmembers  wci 

Williams  has  been  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Federation  persons  attended  the  ban< 


National  Commercial  Teachers  Federation 

burgh,  December  27-30,  1939 


JG  Annual  Banquet  (See  next  page ) 

the  National  Association  of  Ac-  W.  D.  Wigent,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  The 
)ols,  of  which  he  was  president  Gregg  Publishing  Company  and  national  membership 
•seven  years  ago,  until  1938.  chairman  of  the  Federation  for  the  past  two  years,  and 

stered  for  the  convention,  which  his  able  committee  have  again  hung  up  a  record.  In  1938, 
Penn  Hotel.  Many  additional  the  membership  of  the  association  was  increased  nearly 
s  were  in  attendance.  About  600  500,  bringing  the  total  up  to  3,017  on  December  30.  On 

banquet  on  Friday  evening.  December  30,  1939,  the  membership  had  reached  3,024. 


National  Commercial  Teachers  Federation 


How  many  of  the  members  do  you  recognize?  To  start  you  off,  we  have  indicated  a  few  at 
random.  Add  as  many  as  you  can  to  this  list,  locate  them  in  the  picture  and  return  it  to  us. 
We  will  replace  your  copy  of  the  B.E.W.  with  another  one  immediately.  The  picture  does  not 
show  all  who  attended  the  banquet,  so  some  who  were  present  will  not  be  able  to  find  their  likenesses. 
Key  to  Numbers;  1,  Enos  Spencer;  2,  H.  M.  Rowe;  3,  R.  H.  Peck;  4,  L.  C.  Spencer;  5,  John 


The  meeting  was  widely  attended  by 
?achers  from  nearly  every  state,  several 
lembers  coming  from  California,  Washing- 
)n,  and  Oregon.  Eighteen  members  from 
)klahoma  were  present.  The  delegations 
rorn  the  Chicago  area  and  from  the  state 
f  Michigan  came  in  special  cars. 

Ivan  E.  Chapman,  supervising  director  of 
igh  schools  in  Detroit  and  president  of  the 
ssociation,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
iccessful  administration  of  the  association 
iroughout  the  year  and  during  the  conven- 
on.  The  four-day  session,  with  its  intricate 
ove-tailing  sectional  programs  and  com- 
littee  meetings,  was  run  absolutely  on 


schedule  and  conducted  in  a  most  efficient 
and  yet  informal  and  hospitable  manner. 

The  local  committee  that  handled  the 
convention  so  admirably  consisted  of: 

Elmer  G.  Miller  {Chairman')^  Russell  Bobbitt, 
Grace  Martin  Cornelius,  Margaret  H.  Ely,  George 
R.  Fisher,  Richard  Khuen,  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  C. 
E.  Rowe,  E.  E.  Spanabel,  P.  S.  Spangler,  R.  J. 
Worley. 

As  1939  was  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Duffs  College,  now  known 
as  Duffs-Iron  City  College,  in  Pittsburgh,  a 
graceful  gesture  honoring  the  founder  and 
Dr.  P.  S.  Spangler,  the  present  head  of  that 
college,  was  made  at  the  banquet  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration.  Dr.  Spangler  was  presented  with 
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Banquet  in  Pittsburgh  Thirtt'-Two  Years  Ago 

R.  Gregg;  6,  C.  P.  2^ner;  7,  R.  E.  Tulloss;  8,  A.  N.  Palmer;  9,  Raymond  P,  Kelley;  10,  G.  P. 
Eckels;  11,  Horace  G.  Healey;  12,  E.  N.  Miner;  13,  Almon  F.  Gates;  14,  S.  H.  East;  15,  S.  C. 
Williams;  16,  R.  Scott  Miner;  17,  A.  C.  Van  Sant;  18,  Elizabeth  Van  Sant;  19,  A.  D.  Wilt;  20, 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Fish;  21,  Robert  Grant;  22,  J.  F.  Fish;  23,  E.  E.  Merville;  24,  David  H.  O’Keefe; 
25,  D.  D.  Miller;  26,  F.  E.  Lakey. 


one  hundred  American  Beauty  roses.  Victor 
M.  Robert,  chairman  of  the  banquet  commit¬ 
tee,  made  the  presentation. 

In  accepting  the  gift.  Dr.  Spangler  spoke 
as  follows: 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  said  that  flowers 
are  the  sweetest  things  that  God  ever  made  and 
forgot  to  put  a  soul  into.  These  beautiful  roses, 
I  can’t  help  but  feel,  do  have  a  soul  in  them  be¬ 
cause  they  come  from  friends.  Friends  and 
flow'ers  are  two  of  the  most  beautiful  and  worth¬ 
while  things  in  life. 

Our  institution,  as  has  been  said,  is  now  en¬ 
joying  its  hundredth  year  of  activity.  I  sincerely 
wish  that  my  two  predecessors  as  the  head  of 
this  institution,  the  founder,  Peter  Duff,  and  his 
son,  William  H.  Duff,  might  look  down  on  this 


gathering  and  enjoy  with  me  the  honor  that  you 
have  conferred  upon  this  one-hundred-year-old 
institution.  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart. 

Many  of  the  papers  read  and  the  speeches 
delivered  will  appear  in  print,  and  the 
B.E.W.  will  have  the  privilege  of  publishing 
some  of  them  in  forthcoming  issues. 

Business  educators  who  are  not  members 
of  this  association  should  by  all  means  ar¬ 
range  to  receive  the  Federation’s  yearbook 
and  Digest,  which  are  ably  edited  by  Dr. 
McKee  Fisk  and  Miss  Eleanor  Skimin  and 
their  associate  editors. 

The  convention  closed  with  a  business 
meeting  Saturday  morning,  at  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected  for  1940. 
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J.  E.  Armstrong 
First  Vice-President 


B.  F.  Williams 
President 


Ernest  Zelliot 
Second  Vice-President 


Louis  Orr 
Public  Schools 


Karl  Maukert 
Treasurer 


J.  Murray  Hill 


Ivan  Chapman 
Executive  Committee 


W.  M.  WooTON  Sam  Wanous  James  M.  Thompson  Lloyd  V.  Douglas 

Private  Schools  Secretarial  Administrators  College 


kl 


Lylb  O.  Willhite  P.  w.  Cutshall  George  Hittler  W.  R.  Kiddoo 

Bookkeeping  Social-Economic  Office  Machines  Private  School  Instructors 


President:  Benjamin  F.  Williams,  president, 

I  Capital  City  Commercial  College,  Des  Moines. 

First  Vice-President :  J.  Evan  Armstrong,  presi¬ 
dent,  Armstrong  College  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  Berkeley,  California. 

Second  Vice-President:  Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  su¬ 
pervisor  of  commercial  education.  Public  Schools, 
Des  Moines. 

I  Secretary:  J.  Murray  Hill,  vice-president,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  (Kentucky)  Business  University. 

Treasurer:  Karl  M.  Maukert,  principal,  Duffs- 
Iron  City  College,  Pittsburgh. 

Executive  Committee:  Benjamin  F.  Williams; 
Ivan  E.  Chapman,  supervising  director  of  high 
schools,  Detroit;  R.  G.  Walters,  director  of  teach¬ 
er  training.  Grove  City  (Pennsylvania)  College; 
Paul  Moser,  president,  Moser  Business  College, 
Chicago;  J.  Murray  Hill. 

Editor  of  the  "National  Business  Education 
Outlook’’  (Federation  yearbook):  Dr.  McKee 
Fisk,  head  of  the  department  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation,  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College,  Stillwater. 

Associate  Editors:  Louis  A.  Rice,  principal,  The 
Packard  School,  New  York  City;  Ernest  A.  Zel¬ 
liot;  Albert  E.  Bullock,  principal.  Metropolitan 
High  School,  Los  Angeles. 

Editor  of  the  "Business  Education  Digest” 
(Federation  journal):  Eleanor  Skimin,  Northern 
High  School,  Detroit. 

Associate  Editors:  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  director 
of  courses  in  commercial  education.  University 
of  Pittsburgh;  William  R.  Foster,  head  of  com¬ 
mercial  department,  East  High  School,  Rochester. 

I  Division  Officers 

Private  Schools  Department 
!  Chairman:  W.  M.  Wootton,  president.  Lock- 
year’s  Business  College,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

Vice-Chairman :  W.  S.  Sanford,  Sanford-Brown 
Business  College,  St.  Louis. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  G.  W.  Puffer,  Fountain  City 
Business  College,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 

Public  Schools  Department 

Chairman:  Louis  A.  Orr,  Grant  Community 
High  School,  Ingleside,  Illinois. 

Vice-Chairman:  Fidelia  Van  Antwerp,  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

Secretary:  Elwood  Hookey,  High  School,  Brazil, 
Indiana. 

Administrators’  Round  Table 
Chairman:  Dr.  James  M.  Thompson,  head  of 
department  of  commercial  teacher  training.  East¬ 
ern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Charleston. 

Vice-Chairman:  Harry  B.  Bauernfeind,  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Waukegan,  Illinois, 
j  Secretary:  Ruth  J.  Plimpton,  Junior  College, 
Fullerton,  California. 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Round  Table 
Chairman:  Lyle  O.  Willhite,  State  Teachers 
College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 


Vice-Chairman:  Jesse  McGregor,  High  School, 
River  Rouge,  Michigan. 

Secretary:  Clinton  M.  File,  State  Teachers 
College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 

Private  School  Instructors’  Round  Table 

Chairman:  William  R.  Kiddoo,  Goldey  Col¬ 
lege,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Vice-Chairman:  G.  D.  Howard,  Baker  Busi¬ 
ness  University,  Flint,  Michigan. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  S.  P.  Randall,  Badger  Green 
Bay  Business  College,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

College  Instructors’  Round  Table 

Chairman:  Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  head  of  de¬ 
partment  of  commercial  education.  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Vice-Chairman ;  Francis  Unzicker,  Oklahoma 
A.  and  M.  College,  Stillwater. 

Secretary:  Lillian  Yoder,  Grove  City  (Penn¬ 
sylvania)  College. 

Secretarial  Round  Table 

Chairman:  S.  J.  Wanous,  assistant  professor 
of  business  administration.  University  of  Arizona, 
Tucson. 

Vice-Chairman:  Pauline  Everett,  High  School, 
Beverly  Hills,  California. 

Secretary:  Perle  Marie  Parvis,  High  School, 
Hammond,  Indiana. 

Social-Economic  Round  Table 

Chairman:  Paul  W.  Cutshall,  Hughes  High 
School,  Cincinnati. 

Vice-Chairman:  James  O.  Thompson,  Univer¬ 
sity  Preparatory  School,  Tonkawa,  Oklahoma. 

Secretary:  Fidelia  Van  Antwerp,  High  School, 
Joliet,  Illinois. 

Office  Machines  Round  Table 

Chairman:  George  M.  Hittler,  James  Millikin 
University,  Decatur,  Illinois. 

Vice-Chairman :  R.  S.  Rowland,  State  Teachers 
College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary:  Mabel  A.  Sawyer,  Higi  School, 
Etna,  Pennsylvania. 

The  members  of  the  Board  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  meet  in  Chicago  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays  of  1940. 

- ^ - 

Frank  W.  ward,  principal  of  Gregg 
College,  Toronto,  Canada,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  a  trustee  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  1940.  Although  a  new  candidate, 
Mr.  Ward  polled  the  second  largest  vote  of 
the  four  candidates  in  his  ward. 

Mr.  Ward  has  been  active  in  Toronto’s 
civic  and  educational  affairs  for  many  years. 
He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Toronto 
Executives’  Association  and  of  the  Dow'n- 
town  Kinsmen  Club,  and  as  a  director  of  the 
Bloor  District  Businessmen,  Inc. 
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PRIZES 


6  Silver  Trophy  Cups 
for  Schools 

12  Cash  Awards 
for  Teachers 

96  Cash  Awards 
for  Students 


Complete  Official  Copy  1 

INCLUDING  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  j 

I 

For 

B.  E.  W/s 
Third  Annual 
Project  Contest 


IT  takes  more  than  executives  to  make  a 
business  organization  operate  success¬ 
fully,  and  more  than  just  the  star  pupils 
of  a  class  to  win  a  silver  cup  in  the  Business 
Education  World’s  third  annual  project 
contest ! 

In  a  business,  everyone  must  work  to¬ 
gether,  with  the  rank  and  file  executing  what 
has  been  planned  by  the  executives  at  the 
top.  In  the  B.E.W.  annual  contest,  likewise, 
all  members  of  a  class  must  work  together. 
Star  pupils  have  their  golden  opportunity  to 
win  individual  prizes,  of  course — stars  usu¬ 
ally  get  the  golden  opportunities.  But  in  this 
contest  they  don’t  carry  all  the  responsibility 
and  they  don’t  get  all  the  glory. 

This  Is  a  Co-operative  Contest 

The  B.E.W.’s  annual  project  contest  pro¬ 
vides  an  opportunity  for  all  your  other  stu¬ 
dents  to  distinguish  themselves — the  slow  but 
sure,  the  clever  but  erratic,  the  dull  but  de¬ 
termined,  the  quick  but  careless.  Each  work¬ 
ing  in  his  own  way,  each  mastering  his  own 
difficulties,  but  all  working  with  a  common 
purpose — ^your  students  are  just  as  capable 
as  those  who  have  won  silver  cups  in  previ¬ 
ous  B.E.W.  contests  and  those  who  will  win 
them  hereafter! 

How  much  chance  has  your  school  to  win 
one  of  the  B.E.W.  silver  cups?  We  can  tell 
you  this  much:  silver  cups  have  been  wcki, 
usually,  by  classes  of  average  size.  No  school 
has  ever  won  one  of  them  with  the  work  of 


its  stars  alone,  for  the  percentage  of  the  class  ! 
enrollment  participating  in  the  contest  counts 
one-third  in  the  final  calculation  of  winners. 

In  fact,  a  class  in  which  every  pupil  par¬ 
ticipates,  regardless  of  his  scholarship,  is 
more  likely  to  win  than  a  class  from  which 
only  the  extra-bright  pupils  compete. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  pupils  tend  to 
balk  at  participating  in  group  activity.  You 
can  lead  a  boy  to  a  contest,  but  you  can’t  I 
make  him  do  his  best  work  in  it.  ^ 

"After  you  have  finished  school.  Bill,’’  you  j 
might  say,  "you  want  to  work  in  an  office, 
don’t  you?  ...  Of  course.  Now  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  concern,  all  the  employees,  including 
the  top  executives,  are  working  for  one  pur¬ 
pose — to  make  that  company  a  success  so  that 
it  will  go  on  paying  their  salaries.  They  have  ’ 
to  work  together.  Participation  in  this  con¬ 
test  is  just  preliminary  practice  for  that,  you 
see.’’ 

But  probably  you  can  phrase  the  thought 
more  tactfully  than  that. 

This  is  teamwork.  It’s  what  business  has 
to  have,  and  it’s  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  civilized  society. 

Perhaps  the  students  in  a  winning  class 
don’t  realize  that  they  owe  a  large  part  of 
their  good  fortune  to  their  instructor,  but 
the  instructor  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
it.  And  never  doubt  that  school  officials  sus¬ 
pect  that  something  more  than  the  innate 
genius  of  the  student  body  was  responsible! 

Please  note  that  the  contest  pays  off  with 
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something  more  than  glory,  too.  Teachers  of 
f  winning  classes  receive  cash  prizes.  But 
glory  is  not  to  be  sneered  at,  and  so  teachers 
of  prize-winners  will  also  receive  news- 
release  forms  to  help  them  get  well-earned 
publicity  in  their  local  newspapers. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Business  Education 
World  are  published  the  official  projects  for 
this  year’s  B.E.W.  project  contest.  You  can 
get  reprints  of  the  projects  for  your  students 
at  only  1  cent  each.  Order  copies  at  once 
for  your  entire  class,  using  the  order  form  on 
page  530.  You  will  find  the  reprints  well 
worth  their  small  cost. 

All  ready Right!  Here  are  the  contest 
rules  and  the  projects. 

* 

i  Contest  Instructions  to  Teachers 

1.  Entry  Form.  Both  sides  of  the  official 
contest  entry  form  are  to  be  filled  out  on  the 
typewriter,  in  duplicate,  and  both  copies  are 
to  be  sent  to  the  judges  with  the  solutions. 
Send  separate  entry  forms  in  duplicate  for 
each  division  of  the  contest  in  which  your 
students  enter.  Don’t  list,  for  example, 


bookkeeping  and  letter-writing  participants 
on  the  same  entry  form.  Be  sure  to  include 
the  data  called  for  on  the  back  of  the  official 
entry  form. 

If  you  are  already  using  the  B.E.W.  proj¬ 
ects,  you  will  receive  an  official  contest  entry 
form  automatically.  If  you  are  not  using  the 
projects,  request  entry  forms  when  you  fill 
out  the  convenient  form  on  page  530. 

2.  Clubs.  A  school  may  submit  one  club 
of  papers  in  each  one  of  the  six  divisions. 
A  club  must  consist  of  at  least  10  papers. 
Fewer  than  10  papers  cannot  be  accepted  for 
entry  in  the  contest.  If  in  any  school  two  or 
more  teachers  wish  to  enter  their  students  in 
any  one  division — the  business  personality 
division,  for  example — the  teachers  are  to 
combine  their  papers  into  one  club.  The 
papers  and  the  entry  form  should  bear  the 
individual  teachers’  names,  however. 

3.  Information  on  Solutions.  The  upper 
right-hand  corner  of  the  first  page  of  each 
solution  must  bear  the  following  informa¬ 
tion,  clearly  printed  or  typed:  student’s 
name;  school  and  city;  and  teacher’s  name. 


f 


! 

f 


The  Contest  Divisions 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  in  each  of  the  following  six  divisions: 

(1)  Bookkeeping,  (2)  Business  Fundamentals  (formerly  called  Junior  Business 
Practice),  (3)  Office  Practice,  (4)  Business  Personality,  (5)  Business  Letter  Writing 
(public  and  parochial  high  schools),  and  (6)  Business  Letter  Writing  (colleges, 
universities,  and  private  business  schools). 

Note  that,  although  there  are  two  separate  contests  in  business  letter  writing, 
the  same  problem  will  be  used  for  both.  The  papers  in  the  two  divisions  will  be 
judged  according  to  different  standards. 

Schools  may  enter  more  than  one  division  of  the  contest. 

Prizes  for  Schools,  Students,  Teachers 
(In  each  of  the  six  divisions) 

A  silver  trophy  cup  for  the  school  winning  first  place. 

$10  cash  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  group  placing  first. 

$5  cash  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  group  placing  second. 

$5  to  the  individual  winning  student. 

$3  to  each  of  the  next  three  student  winners. 

$2  to  each  of  the  next  twelve  student  winners. 

The  twenty-five  highest-ranking  schools  in  each  division  will  receive  Honorable 
Mention  and  will  share  in  the  publicity  that  is  the  reward  of  all  the  winners. 
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4.  Closing  Date.  The  contest  closes  April 
13.  Papers  postmarked  after  midnight  of 
that  date  will  not  be  eligible  for  the  contest. 
We  suggest  that  papers  be  sent  as  long  be¬ 
fore  the  closing  date  as  possible. 

5.  Contest  Reports.  Prize  winners  will  be 
notified  and  prizes  awarded  as  soon  as  the 
judges  have  made  their  decisions,  but  no  of¬ 
ficial  report  of  the  contest  will  be  supplied 
prior  to  its  publication  in  the  June  (1940) 
issue  of  the  B.E.W.  No  student  papers  will 
be  returned. 

6.  Entry  in  the  Contest  Is  Absolutely  Free. 
No  fee  will  be  required  for  entry  in  the  con¬ 
test.  (Tlie  same  papers,  however,  may  be 
submitted  at  the  same  time  to  the  B.E.W. 
Board  of  Examiners  for  consideration  for 
special  certificate  awards.  A  nominal  exam¬ 
ination  fee  of  10  cents  is  charged  for  this 
service.  This  fee  must  be  sent  with  each 
paper  submitted  for  examination.  The  stand¬ 
ard  for  this  special  certificate  award  is  the 
same  as  the  standard  for  the  regular  B.E.W. 
project  certificates.  Each  student  whose  paper 
qualifies  will  receive  a  beautiful  two-color 
certificate  of  achievement  and  will  be  elig¬ 
ible  for  membership  in  the  Order  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Efficiency.  Entry  for  certification  is  non¬ 
competitive.  Each  paper  passes  or  fails  on 
its  own  merit,  regardless  of  the  comparative 
excellence  of  other  papers.  This  certification 
service  is  entirely  separate  from  the  contest, 
but  the  same  papers  may  be  used.) 

7.  How  to  Ship.  Solutions  and  all  corre¬ 
spondence  should  be  addressed:  Department 
of  Awards,  The  Business  Education 
World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York.  Please  do  not  roll  or  fold 
papers.  Ship  by  express  or  first-class  mail. 
(The  post  office  will  not  permit  written  or 
typed  matter  to  be  sent  by  parcel  post.)  If 
your  package  weighs  more  than  a  pound, 
express  rates  may  be  lower  than  mail.  Con¬ 
sult  your  Railway  Express  agent. 

8.  The  Contest  Projects.  Only  the  projects 
published  in  this  (the  February,  1940) 
issue  of  the  B.E.W.  may  be  used  for  the 
contest.  These  projects  are  available  also 
in  pamphlet  form  for  student  use  at  1  cent 
a  copy.  See  page  530  for  an  order  blank. 

9.  Official  Judges.  The  contest  judges  will 
be  Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  Dorothy  M.  Johnson, 


Milton  Briggs,  Philip  S.  Pepe,  Jeanne  Liss, 
Claudia  Garvey,  and  Margaret  Donnelly. 

Calculation  of  Winning  Scores 

The  composite  score  for  each  competing 
school  will  be  the  sum  of  three  percentages, 
calculated  as  follows: 

1.  The  percentage  of  the  total  enrollment 
of  the  class  or  classes  submitting  papers. 
(This  score  will  be  100  per  cent  if  all  pupils 
in  the  participating  classes  send  papers.  For 
instance,  if  72  students  in  Worth  High 
School  participate,  in  two  classes  whose  en¬ 
rollment  totals  75,  that  score  is  96  per  cent.) 

2.  The  percentage  of  papers  submitted 
that  reach  a  standard  of  proficiency  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  Awards  Department  in 
awarding  the  certificates  of  achievement.  (If 
67  papers  of  the  72  submitted  by  Worth 
High  School  are  of  acceptable  quality,  that 
score  is  93.05  per  cent.) 

3.  The  percentage  of  papers  submitted 
that  rank  as  superior;  papers  that  would  be 
graded  A  or  Excellent  if  the  examiner  were 
giving  school  grades.  (If  13  of  the  72 
papers  are  judged  superior,  that  score  is 
18.05  per  cent.) 

The  final  composite  score  for  Worth  High 
School  would  thus  be  96  plus  93.05  plus 
18.05,  a  total  of  207.10  of  a  possible  300 
per  cent. 

Points  That  Will  Be  Considered 
in  Grading 

Students’  papers  will  be  judged  on  the 
following  points: 

Bookkeeping,  Office  Practice,  and  Business 
Fundamentals 

Accuracy,  completeness,  logical  thought, 
penmanship,  attention  to  instructions,  neat¬ 
ness  (careful  erasures;  no  marked-over  fig¬ 
ures;  general  good  appearance),  correct 
spelling,  good  English. 

Business  Letter  Writing  and  Business 
Personality 

Attention  to  instructions,  logical  thought, 
clearness  of  expression,  accurate  use  of 
words,  proper  sentence  structure,  punctua¬ 
tion,  spelling,  neatness,  tactful  dealing  with 
people. 
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Keep  Copies  of  Contest  Papers  keep  copies  or  rough  drafts  of  the  papers 
One  copy  of  the  duplicate  entry  blank  is  they  submit,  so  that  the  keys,  which  you 
the  only  paper  that  will  be  returned  to  the  will  receive  with  your  returned  entry  form, 
teacher.  It  is  recommended  that  students  may  be  used  for  remedial  instruction. 


**l  don*t  see  why  my  son  should  flunk  in  spelling!** 
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Bookkeeping  Contest  Project 

Official  Project  for  Third  Annual  Contest 
MILTON  S.  BRIGGS 


Prizes  for  1940:  A  silver  trophy  cup  to  the  school  winning  first 
place  .  .  .  $10  cash  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  group 
placing  first  ...  $5  to  the  teacher  "(or  teachers)  of  the  group 
placing  second  ...  $5  to  the  individual  winning  student  .  .  . 
$3  to  each  of  the  next  three  student  winners  ...  $2  to  each 
of  the  next  twelve  student  winners. 

Previous  Cup  Winners:  Immaculate  Conception  Commercial 
School,  New  York  City,  Sister  Mariangela,  1938.  Edgewood 
High  School,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Sister  M.  Alexius,  1939. 


! 

[ 


ON  March  1,  Frank  Bates  and  Ernest 
Kirby  started  a  wholesale  candy  busi¬ 
ness.  Each  invested  $1,500  in  cash.  The 
two  men  have  leased  a  building  at  301  Plea¬ 
sant  Street.  The  rent  is  to  be  $60  a  month, 
to  be  paid  in  advance. 

Assume  that  Mr.  Bates  hires  you  to  serve 
as  bookkeeper  for  this  new  business.  He 
instructs  you  to  use  four  books  of  original 
entry:  Sales  Journal,  Purchases  Journal,  Cash 
Book,  and  General  Journal.  (See  models  on 
page  510.)  You  may  use  regular  bookkeep¬ 
ing  paper  for  these  books,  or  you  may  rule 
your  own  forms  <mi  plain  white  paper.  You 
may  type  the  title  of  each  book  and  the 
column  headings,  but  ma/ke  all  entries  with 
pen  and  ink.  Accounts  to  be  used  in  this 
project  are  listed  below: 

Cash,  E.  A.  MacLeod  Company,  Harper  & 
Brown,  Sylvia  Brothers,  First  Class  Pharmacy, 
Cook  &  Brownell,  O.  A.  Slater  Company,  Robert 
Towner,  Archer  Brothers,  Andrew  G.  Doyle, 
Office  Equipment,  Notes  Payable,  Merrivale  Con¬ 
fectionery  Company,  Cohen  &  Callahan,  Scott 
Candy  Company,  Inc.,  Centra!  Supply  Company, 
Keystone  Office  Supply  Company,  Frank  Bates 
(Capital),  Ernest  Kirby  (Capital),  Purchases, 
Sales,  Rent  Expense,  Office  Expense,  General  Ex¬ 
pense,  Selling  Expense. 

After  you  have  prepared  your  four  books, 
make  entries  for  the  following  transactions; 

March,  1940 

1  Record  the  cash  investments. 


1  Send  the  Parker  Realty  Company  a  check 
to  pay  rent  for  March.  r 

1  Buy  from  the  Keystone  Office  Supply 
Company  on  account  the  following  | 
equipment;  I 


2  Desks  . @  $35.90  | 

2  Chairs  . 7.50  I 

1  Typewriter  .  48.00  j 

1  Filing  Cabinet  .  15.00  | 


1  Buy  stationery  and  miscellaneous  office 
supplies  from  the  Ideal  Stationery  Com-  | 
pany,  $13.42.  Pay  cash.  I 

1  Purchase  on  account,  30  days,  from  f 
Merrivale  Confectionery  Company,  Chi-  | 
cago: 

20  boxes  Chew-E-Z  Gum  . @  $.75  . 

75  boxes  Old  Fashioned  Chocolates  @  .70 
50  boxes  California  Fruit  Drops  . . .  @  .65 
20  boxes  Tommy  Tucker  Turnovers  @  .85 

2  Pay  a  carpenter  $7.50  for  labor  in  ar¬ 
ranging  shelves  and  showcases.  (Debit 
General  Expense.) 

2  Buy  on  account  from  Cohen  &  Callahan. 


East  Bay,  Michigan; 

25  boxes  Rainbow  Ribbon  Candy  .@  $63 

50  boxes  Sweet  Snacks  . @  -80 

25  boxes  Florida  Orartge  Drops  ...@  -60 

2  Record  the  following  sales  on  account:  i 

E.  A.  MacLeod  Company,  t 

11  Blackmer  Street  . $17.60 


Harper  &  Brown,  417  Holly  Avenue  11.40 
Sylvia  Brothers,  9174  Purchase  Street  9  37 
2  Buy  string  and  wrapping  paper  on  ac- 
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Date 


count  from  the  Central  Supply  Company, 
SI8.92.  (Debit  Selling  Expense.) 

2  Cash  sales  to  date  total  $37.98. 

2  Buy  on  account  from  Scott  Candy  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Detroit: 

500  boxes  Ho  Maid  Assorted 


Candies  . @  $.63 

1000  Giant  Grab  Bags  . @  .OOI/2 


4  Sell  merchandise  on  account  to  First 
Class  Pharmacy,  704  Pleasant  Street, 
$33.89. 

4  Pay  $3  for  postage  stamps  for  office  use. 

5  Send  the  Central  Supply  Company  a 


check  for  $18.92  in  payment  for  items 
purchased  March  3. 

5  Buy  on  account  from  the  Merrivale  Con¬ 
fectionery  Company; 

10  pkgs.  Fig  Bars  . @  $.60 

20  pkgs.  Minnie  Chewer  Gum  . . .  .  @  .50 

25  pkgs.  Vermont  Maple  Sugar 

Cakes  . @  .75 

5  Sell  on  account  to: 

Cook  &  Brownell,  43  Exchange  Street  $  8.94 
O.  A.  Slater  Company,  736  Green 

Street  .  1 1 .80 

Robert  Towner,  146  Hanson  Street  . .  14.75 

Archer  Brothers,  1418  Beaver  Avenue  28.85 
Andrew  G.  Doyle,  632  Howard  Drive  4.90 


Sales  Journal 


6  Send  the  Merrivale  Confectionery  Com¬ 
pany  a  check  in  full  payment  for  our 
purchase  of  March  1. 

6  Cash  sales  from  March  2  to  date  total 
$173.94. 

7  Return  five  of  the  ten  packages  of  fig 
bars  purchased  from  the  Merrivale  Con¬ 
fectionery  Company.  They  were  badly 
damaged  in  transportation.  The  Merri¬ 
vale  Company  has  agreed  to  credit 
Bates  &  Kirby’s  account. 

7  Pay  wages  of  bookkeeper,  $18.  (Office 
Expense. ) 

7  Send  Cohen  &  Callahan  a  20-day 
promissory  note  covering  merchandise 
bought  from  them  on  account  March  2. 


7  Sell  on  account  to: 

E.  A.  MacLeod  Company  .  $24.10 

Sylvia  Brothers  .  11.45 

First  Class  Pharmacy  .  16.34 

Cook  &  Brownell  .  12.05 


8  Received  two  checks  in  the  morning 
mail,  one  from  E.  A.  MacLeod  Company 
to  pay  for  their  purchase  of  March  2, 
and  one  from  the  First  Class  Pharmacy 
in  full  payment  of  their  account  (includ¬ 
ing  their  purchase  of  March  7). 

Report  of  N.A, 

The  twenty-seventh  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  National  Association  of 
Accredited  Commercial  Schools  was  cele¬ 
brated  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  beginning  Tuesday  morning,  Decem¬ 
ber  27.  Beginning  with  the  opening  ad¬ 
dress  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Hull,  of  Philadelphia, 
president  of  the  Association,  an  inspiring 
program  was  rendered  by  outstanding  lead¬ 
ers  in  commercial  education,  both  public  and 
private.  The  general  theme  was  ’’Courses  of 
Training  in  Business  Schools  of  Tomorrow.” 

The  luncheon  was  presided  over  by  Vice- 
President  Charles  F.  Walker,  Northwestern 
School  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon.  Dr. 
P.  S.  Spangler,  Duffs-Iron  City  College,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  delivered  a  brilliant  characteristic 
greeting  to  the  members  assembled,  and 
Benjamin  F.  Priest,  California  Secretarial 
School,  San  Francisco,  gave  emphasis  to  the 
importance  of  ’’Self-Help  in  Individual  De¬ 
velopment." 


8  Cash  sales  since  March  6  total  $104.66. 
8  Buy  on  account  from  Cohen  &  Callahan: 
1  case  Barnum’s  Animal  Crackers  ..$12.00 


20  pkgs.  Super-Size  Sweets . @  .65 

25  pkgs.  Jack  Horner  Chocolates  @  1.05 

20  pkgs.  Jolly  Pops . @  .55 

15  pkgs.  Pep-R  Mints  . @  .70 


9  Send  the  Scott  Candy  Company,  Inc.,  a 
check  to  pay  for  purchase  of  March  3. 

9  Pay  the  Paramount  Supply  Company 
$3.50  for  printing  circulars  to  advertise 
a  special  sale  of  candy  to  be  held  next 
week.  (Selling  Expense.) 

9  Cash  sales  today  total  $23.77. 

Instructions 

1.  Total  and  rule  your  Purchases  Journal 
and  Sales  Journal.  Balance  and  rule  your 
Cash  Book. 

2.  Post  your  four  books  of  original  entry. 

3.  Take  a  trial  balance. 

4.  Answer  the  following  related-thought 
(question:  How  can  trial  balance  errors  be 
avoided.^  (Not  more  than  100  words.) 

Submit  the  four  journals,  the  trial  balance, 
and  your  answer  to  the  related-thought  ques¬ 
tion.  Do  not  send  in  the  ledger. 

A.C.S.  Meeting 

Resuming  the  regular  program  for  the 
afternoon,  Vice-President  W.  A.  Robbins,  of 
Lincoln  (Nebraska)  School  of  Commerce, 
presiding,  introduced  the  general  subject, 
"How  to  Increase  Public  Confidence  in  the 
Business  School  of  Tomorrow.” 

Dr.  Spangler,  presiding  over  the  Associa¬ 
tion  banquet,  presented  Dr.  Hull  for  a  brief 
greeting  and  then  introduced  S.  J.  Shook,  of 
Topeka,  Kansas,  as  toastmaster.  The  address 
of  the  evening  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Bernard 
C.  Clausen,  of  Pittsburgh,  a  noted  platform 
orator.  His  subject  was  ’’5,000  Years  from 
Now.” 

The  following  new  officers  were  elected: 

President:  Dr.  E.  M.  Hull,  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Vice-Presidents:  H.  N.  Rasely,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  C.  W.  Edmondson,  Chattanooga,  Ten¬ 
nessee;  W.  A.  Robbins,  Lincoln,  Nebraska; 
Charles  F.  Walker,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Secretary:  H.  E.  V.  Porter,  Jamestown,  New 
York. 

Treasurer:  E.  H.  Norman,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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Business  Letter  Writing  Project 

Official  Project  for  Third  Annual  Contest 


DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON 


Prizes  for  1940 — College  Division:  A  silver  trophy  cup 
to  the  school  winning  first  place.  .  .  .  $10  cash  to 
the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  group  placing  first. 

...  $5  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  group 
placing  second.  ...  $5  to  the  individual  winning 
student.  ...  $3  to  each  of  the  next  three  student  win¬ 
ners.  ...  $2  to  each  of  the  next  twelve  student  win¬ 
ners.  High  School  Division:  Prizes  identical  with 
those  listed  above. 

Previous  Cup  Winners — College  Division:  Women’s 
College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro, 

G.  H.  Parker,  1938.  Central  Y.M.C.A.  College,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Albert  M.  Berry,  1939.  High  School  Division: 

Township  High  School,  Joliet,  Illinois,  Fidelia  A.  Van  Antwerp,  1938.  Albuquerque  High 
School,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  Lillian  M.  Kieke,  1939. 


All  ready  to  enter  the  1940  Business 
Letter  Contest.^  Good!  Begin  by  as¬ 
suming  that  you  are  Paul  Whittaker,  sales 
manager  of  the  Novelty  Manufacturing  Cor¬ 
poration.  In  this  morning’s  mail,  you  re¬ 
ceived  the  letter  shown  on  the  next  page. 

"Get  me  Carol  Deacon’s  sales  reports  on 
Betsy  Burnham,  of  White  Rapids,  South 
Dakota,”  you  told  your  secretary  as  soon  as 
you  read  this  letter.  Now,  with  the  corre¬ 
spondence,  the  sales  reports,  and  a  typed 
copy  of  the  ledger  sheet  borrowed  from  the 
accounts  receivable  department,  you  are  ready 
to  write  to  Miss  Burnham.  You  realize  that 
you  must  return  her  order  for  merchandise 
and  inform  her  that  your  salesman  acted  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  instructions. 

According  to  the  ledger  sheet,  Betsy 
Burnham  placed  her  first  order  on  November 
L  1937,  for  merchandise  totaling  $131.52. 
She  paid  for  that  order  C.O.D.  Further 
dealings  were  satisfactory,  and  in  June,  1938, 
she  was  permitted  to  buy  on  open  account — 
that  is,  to  pay  according  to  your  usual  terms, 
which  are  2  per  cent  ten  days,  net  thirty.* 
Miss  Burnham,  you  conclude,  has  no  apti¬ 
tude  or  training  for  business.  She  ran  her 
shop  for  several  months  before  discovering 
that  she  could  take  a  2  per  cent  discount  for 


cash.  After  she  found  out  about  the  dis¬ 
count,  she  deducted  it  from  every  remittance, 
even  those  long  past  due,  and  from  every 
freight  and  express  bill,  so  that  your  com¬ 
pany  had  some  difficulty  getting  her  account 
straightened  out.  For  the  past  six  or  seven 
months,  she  has  owed  your  company  money 
and  has  paid  only  a  few  small  bills.  You 
find,  in  reading  some  of  the  correspondence, 
that  she  is  almost  always  agreeable  but  never 
dependable.  Her  letters  abound  with  pom¬ 
pous  and  sometimes  misused  business  terms, 
which  she  uses  with  childish  pride. 

You  turn  now  to  Carol  Deacon’s  sales  re¬ 
ports  on  Miss  Burnham.  Mr.  Deacon,  a  sar¬ 
donic  man,  likes  to  write  at  length  about 
his  customers.  Sometimes  he  supplies  en¬ 
lightening  information.  This  is  his  last  re¬ 
port: 

Betsy  Burnham,  Busy  Betsy’s  Gifte  Shoppe, 
White  Rapids,  South  Dakota. — Ye  Gifte  Shoppe 
is  turning  out  to  be  Ye  Junke  Shoppe.  I  used 
to  think  this  lady  was  heaven’s  gift  to  your 


*  Semetimes  abbreviated  thus:  2/10  n/30.  This 
means:  '''This  invoice  is  to  be  paid  in  full  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  its  date;  if  paid  within 
ten  days  after  its  date,  the  customer  may  deduct 
from  his  remittance  2  per  cent  of  the  sale 
price  as  a  reward  for  prompt  payment.” 
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prize  salesman,  but  unfortunately  she  buys  every¬ 
thing  anyone  offers  her,  and  I  make  White  Ra¬ 
pids  only  once  a  month. 

The  place  is  run  down  and  cluttered  with 
miscellaneous  bric-a-brac,  which  includes  Miss 
Burnham's  lady  friends.  They  were  all  having 
tea  when  I  called.  1  finally  got  her  away  from 
the  tea  party  long  enough  to  ask  for  payment  of 
her  account  to  date,  per  your  latest  instructions 
to  me.  She  was  dismayed  at  my  crass  commer¬ 
cialism  but  said  she  would  send  a  check  next 
week.  I  said  that  would  be  fine,  and  that  we 
could  ship  her  order  as  soon  as  the  check  came 
in,  but  she  was  insulted.  I  went  back  to  the  hotel 
and  cried  myself  to  sleep,  of  course. 

Busy  Betsy  is  an  elderly  lady,  proud  of  her 
business  venture,  but  really  is  the  type  that  ought 
to  stay  home  and  crochet  doilies.  She  has  a  sub¬ 
stantial  income  and  runs  the  shop  for  amuse¬ 
ment.  Customers  never  know  when  it  will  be 
open,  as  she  locks  up  and  goes  places  whenever 
the  notion  strikes  her.  She  buys  items  because 
she  thinks  they  are  cute,  not  because  someone 
might  want  to  buy  them  from  her  later.  The 
shop  is  overstocked. 

1  ran  into  a  competitive  salesman  this  morn¬ 
ing  who  thinks  she  will  go  out  of  business  be¬ 
fore  long.  His  company  cut  off  her  credit  tw’o 
months  ago.  Sorry  I  couldn’t  collect  the  bill. 

Whether  or  not  you  ever  have  to  collect  a 
bill,  there  will  be  many  occasions  in  your 
personal-business  life  as  well  as  in  your 
business-office  career  when  you  will  have  to 
say  "No.”  This  is  the  time  to  learn,  while 
you  are  competing  in  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World’s  third  annual  contest.  You 
must  refuse  Miss  Burnham’s  order,  explain 


why,  and  promise  to  fill  the  order  as  soon  as 
her  past-due  account  is  paid  up  to  date. 

Don’t  blame  anyone  else  for  your  action. 
Don't  blame  "the  rules  of  the  company." 
Miss  Burnham  owes  your  company  money, 
and  she  knows  it.  She  is  able  to  pay,  but 
she  doesn’t,  and  therefore  she  can’t  have 
any  more  credit.  You,  as  an  executive  of 
your  company,  made  that  decision,  and  so 
you  must  not  blame  anyone  else  for  it. 

Don’t  suggest  that  she  change  her  way 
of  doing  business.  She  has  not  asked  for 
advice. 

Be  firm.  When  Miss  Burnham  pays  up, 
you  will  accept  her  orders  as  usual,  but  a 
small  payment  on  account  will  not  be  enough 
to  reinstate  her. 

Explain  your  reason  for  refusing  her  or¬ 
der.  This  need  not  be  the  whole  reason,  of 
course;  you  surely  will  not  tell  her  that  you 
have  reason  to  think  she  is  an  inefficient 
manager.  Your  company  has  made  it  clear 
in  previous  letters  that  payment  is  expected, 
and  you  may  repeat  this  statement  if  you 
wish. 

But  don’t  hurt  Miss  Burnham’s  feelings. 
Incompetent  as  she  is,  she  takes  pride  in 
her  little  business  venture.  Give  her  an 
"out” — not  out  of  paying  her  bill,  but  of 
seeming  to  be  a  poor  manager.  You  need 
not  specify  what  this  "out”  might  be;  you 
may  suggest,  if  you  wish,  that  circumstances 


BUSY  BETSY  GIFTE  SHOPPE 
White  Rapids,  South  Dakota 


KA  D  I  \x/u-4.*  L  March  1,  1940 

Mr.  Paul  Whittaker 

Novelty  Manufacturing  Corporation 
1 492  State  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Dear  Sir: 

When  your  salesman,  Mr.  Carol  Deacon,  called  at  my  shop  the  other  day,  I  was 
ready  to  give  him  a  nice  order  as  usual.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  he  refused  to  accept 
it!  I  always  thought  salesmen  were  supposed  to  sell  merchandise,  not  to  refuse  orders. 

I  have  been  buying  from  you  ever  since  I  opened  the  Busy  Betsy  Gifte  Shoppe, 
and  I  plan  to  continue,  but  of  course  I  cannot  consider  doing  any  more  business  with 
Mr.  Deacon.  I  enclose  my  order,  which  he  refused.  Please  ship  by  express.  I  think  your 
company  owes  me  an  explanation,  too. 

Yours  very  truly, 

BETSY  BURNHAM,  Proprietor. 
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over  which  she  has  little  control  may  have 
affected  her  business.  Perhaps  that  isn’t  en¬ 
tirely  true,  but  it  is  customary  in  collection 
letters  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  would  pay  if  he  could. 

Let  her  know  that  you  are  sorry  you  can’t 
accede  to  her  wishes. 

But  always  be  firm.  Your  company  wants 
payment  in  full  of  Miss  Burnham’s  balance 
of  $203.92,  part  of  which  is  four  months 
past  due  and  the  remainder  sixty  days  past 
due.  (No  discount  can  be  allowed.) 

Carol  Deacon’s  report  was  highly  confi¬ 
dential.  Be  discreet  in  letting  Miss  Burnham 
know  how  much  you  know  of  her  affairs. 

Don’t  tell  her  that  the  amount  she  owes 
is  so  large  that  your  company  has  to  have  the 
money  in  order  to  stay  in  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  be  properly  respectful  toward 
tlie  amount,  because  it  isn’t  negligible. 

Ordinarily,  such  a  letter  as  this  would  be 
written  by  someone  in  the  credit  department, 
but  this  time  the  sales  manager  replies,  be¬ 
cause  the  customer’s  letter  was  written  to  him 
and  because  a  letter  of  complaint  warrants 
attention  from  top  executives,  no  matter  how 
busy  they  may  be. 

This  is  not  a  difficult  problem  in  letter 
writing.  You  know  that  Miss  Burnham  can 
afford  to  pay  the  bill  and  that  she  even  can 
afford  to  go  out  of  business  entirely,  because 
she  has  a  private  income.  You  know,  too, 
that  you  surely  can  collect  what  she  owes, 
even  if  she  does  go  out  of  business,  because 
you  can  sue  her  if  necessary.  (You  hope  it 
won’t  be,  of  course.)  This  problem  would 
be  harder  to  solve  if  the  debtor  were  a 
struggling  widow  with  a  family  dependent 
on  her  profits  from  the  shop,  but  Miss  Bum- 
ham  is  just  playing  at  business.  (Don’t  rep¬ 
rimand  her  for  that.  It’s  her  own  affair.) 

Instructions  for  Preparing  Your  Paper 
Your  business-letter  contest  entry  should 
be  typewritten,  if  possible.  It  must  not  be 
more  than  one  page  in  length. 

Tactful  and  effective  wording  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  of  primary  importance  when  the  con¬ 
test  papers  are  judged.  Remember,  however, 
that  competiticMi  will  be  keen;  you  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  correct  spelling,  the  mles  of 
grammar,  and  sensible  punctuation. 


The  American  Business  Writing  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  second  annual  convention 
on  December  28-29,  in  the  St.  Charles  Hotel, 
New  Orleans.  W.  P.  Boyd,  University  of 
Texas,  was  general  chairman.  H.  L.  Mar- 
coux,  Tulane  University,  was  chairman  in 
charge  of  local  arrangements. 

Mr.  Marcoux  and  Dr.  R.  R.  Aurner, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  president  of  A.  B. 
W.  A.,  welcomed  the  convention  at  the  open¬ 
ing  assembly,  on  Thursday  morning.  After¬ 
noon  speakers  were  E.  J.  Kilduff,  New  York 
University,  and  Jules  J.  Paglin,  nationally 
known  direct-mail  specialist.  Discussion  was 
led  by  Mrs.  Alta  Gwinn  Saunders,  University 
of  Illinois. 

On  Friday  morning  a  clinic  on  student  let¬ 
ters  was  headed  by  W.  H.  Butterfield,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma,  assisted  by  Ruby  T. 
Scott,  University  of  Toledo,  and  H.  V.  Young, 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  Mr.  Marcoux 
headed  a  panel  discussion  on  the  teaching 
of  reports,  assisted  by  Hyla  M.  Snider,  Con¬ 
necticut  College,  and  C.  R.  Anderson,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  secretary-treasurer  of  A. 
B.  W.  A. 

President  Aurner  addressed  the  convention 
on  Friday  afternoon. 

Editorials  in  the  Fort  Wayne  (Indiana) 
Journal-Gazette  and  News-Sentinel  con¬ 
gratulated  Fort  Wayne’s  International  Col¬ 
lege  on  its  half-century  record  of  achievement 
recently. 

The  college  was  founded  in  1889  by  Thomas 
L.  Staples,  whose  sister  was  the  mother  of 
the  present  president,  J.  Lyle  Tucker.  Pres¬ 
ident  Tucker’s  son,  Joseph,  has  recently  joined 
the  staff,  and  thus  three  generations  of  one 
family  have  been  active  participants  in  the 
affairs  of  International  College. 

The  enrollment  includes  many  students 
with  university  training,  some  with  arts  and 
science  degrees,  who  attend  the  Fort  Wayne 
institution  in  order  to  obtain  specialized  com¬ 
mercial  training. 

International  College  occupies  its  own  mod¬ 
ern,  fireproof  building. 


WS.  ASHBY,  of  Bowling  Green,  Ken- 
•  tucky,  died  on  December  21  after  a  lin¬ 
gering  illness.  Mr.  Ashby  went  to  Bowling 
Green  just  before  the  turn  of  the  century, 
to  join  the  faculty  of  the  Southern  Normal 
School  and  Business  University.  He  became 
business  manager  of  Bowling  Green  Business 
University  when  that  institution  was  formed 
and  served  until  he  sold  his  interest  in  the 
school  at  his  retirement  in  1938. 

No  man  in  commercial  education  was  more 
widely  or  more  favorably  known  than  Mr. 
Ashby. 
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Business  Fundamentals  Project 

Official  Project  for  Third  Annual  Contest 
MILTON  S.  BRIGGS 


Prizes  for  1940:  A  silver  trophy  cup  to  the  school  winning  first 
place.  ...  $10  cash  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  group 
placing  first.  ...  $5  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  group 
placing  second.  .  .  .  S5  to  the  individual  winning  student.  .  .  . 
$3  to  each  of  the  next  three  student  winners.  ...  $2  to  each 
of  the  next  twelve  student  winners. 

Previous  Cup  Winners:  St.  Paul’s  School,  Reading,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Sister  Frances,  1938.  Sacred  Heart  School,  Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin,  Sister  Mary  of  St.  Andrew,  1939. 


Part  A 


of  a  bill.  The  terms  of  payment  state  the 


Assume  that  you  are  in  the  employ  of 
the  Superior  Supply  Company,  and 
your  duties  are  those  of  a  general  office  assist¬ 
ant.  You  will  be  called  upon  to  check  in¬ 
voices,  figure  extensions  on  bills,  reckon  dis¬ 
counts,  file  correspondence,  and  assist  senior 
employees  in  the  office  when  their  work  is 
behind  schedule.  If  you  do  well,  you  will 
find  that  there  are  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment  and  an  increase  in  wages. 

The  billing  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Supe¬ 
rior  Supply  Company  prepares  the  invoices 
to  be  sent  to  customers.  You  are  assigned 
to  check  all  invoices  before  they  are  mailed. 
It  is  your  responsibility  to  locate  and  correct 
any  errors.  In  business,  mistakes  cost  money ; 
they  may  even  mean  the  loss  of  a  customer. 

Instruction  I 

In  the  invoice  to  be  sent  the  Economy  De¬ 
partment  Store  (see  Figure  1)  there  may  be 
one  or  more  errors.  Copy  this  invoice  and 
make  any  necessary  corrections.  You  may  use 
either  pen  and  ink  or  a  typewriter,  and  plain 
white  or  composition  paper. 

Part  B 

Most  business  concerns  offer  their  custom¬ 
ers  cash  discounts.  A  cash  discount  is  a  de¬ 
duction  from  the  billed  prices  and  is  allowed 
as  a  reward  for  prompt  or  early  payment 


number  of  days  allowed — the  discount  pe  ^ 
riod.  If  payment  is  made  within  that  time, ; 
the  customer  may  deduct  the  percentage  al- 1 
lowed.  Wise  businessmen  take  advantage 
of  cash  discounts  whenever  it  is  possible. 

Figure  2  on  page  517  shows  information 
regarding  bills  received  by  the  Superior  Sup¬ 
ply  Company  during  March.  You  are  to  de¬ 
termine  the  amount  saved  on  these  bills  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  cash  discount  of¬ 
fered,  I 

Instruction  II  [ 

On  the  back  of  your  solution  for  Part  A, 
list  the  number  and  the  net  amount  of  each 
invoice.  Also  show  the  total  amount  saved  } 
(discount).  You  need  not  copy  the  form.  | 

Part  C  I 

The  office  manager  of  the  Superior  Supply  j 
Company  is  efficient.  He  makes  it  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  see  that  all  office  records  are  kept  in  f 
g(X)d  order. 

Correspondence,  price  lists,  and  catalogues 
are  filed  alphabetically  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  are  received.  Filing  is  part  of  your 
busy  work.  ("Busy  work”  includes  any  duty 
that  you  attend  to  when  you  have  no  more 
definite  or  important  task  to  perform.) 

Today  in  a  wire  basket  on  your  desk  you 
find  papers,  waiting  to  be  filed,  from  the 
firms  listed  under  Instruction  III. 
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Instruction  III 

Arrange  these  names  in  alphabetical  order 
according  to  the  telephone  directory  method 
of  listing.  Use  pen  and  ink  and  your  best 
penmanship.  Place  your  solution  in  col¬ 
umnar  form  on  the  back  of  Part  A. 

Townley  &  Hart;  James  A.  Sullivan 
Stores,  Inc.;  Lester  M.  Austin  &  Company; 
Mahoney  &  Stearns;  Kennedy  &  Wharton, 
Inc.;  Howland  &  Brown;  Doyle  &  Dratch; 
John  D.  Silvia  &  Son ;  Neal  C.  Turner  Com¬ 


pany;  Clarence  C.  Drake;  B.  M.  Kenney  & 
Company;  London  Stores,  Inc.;  Makin 
Brothers;  James  D.  Gayton  &  Son;  Western 
Novelty  Company;  Francis  G.  Hyde  Com¬ 
pany  ;  Little,  Howard  &  O’Brien ;  E.  H.  Sul¬ 
livan  Company;  William  H.  Maley;  Sylvia 
&  Faber. 

Submit  the  Following  for  the  Contest 

Part  A.  Corrected  invoice  copy. 

Part  B.  Invoice  numbers  and  amounts. 

Part  C.  Alphabetical  list  of  names. 


SUPERIOR  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


1116-1124  Madison  Avenue 
Enterprise,  Ohio 


SOLD  TO:  Economy  Department  Store 

217  Purchase  Street 


TERMS:  2/30,  n/60 


Long  Plain,  Illinois 


March  11,  1940 


No.  D20762 


3 

gross 

E-Z-C  Light  Bulbs 

10.08 

30.24 

4 

doz. 

Assorted  Lamp  Shades 

1.20 

4.80 

3 

doz. 

Superior  Coffee  Makers 

@ 

12.00 

36.00 

170 

sets 

Dixie  Mixing  Bowls 

@ 

.17 

28.90 

4 

doz. 

Boston  Bean  Bakers 

(til 

4.80 

19.20 

4 

doz. 

Califlor  Fruit  Juice  Extractors 

@ 

1.56 

6.24 

3 

doz. 

Squeezall  Vegetable  Juice  Extractors 

@ 

1.56 

4.68 

7 

doz. 

Sugar  and  Spice  Jars 

@ 

1.08 

7.56 

10 

doz. 

Tinytot  Tri-Plates 

@ 

.89 

8.90 

8 

doz. 

Longw'ear  Utility  Pans 

@ 

1.68 

13  64 

160.16 

SUPERIOR  SERVICE  FOR  OVER 

FIFTY  YEARS 

Figure  1 


Invoice 

Number 

Date  of 
Purchase 

i 

Gross 

Amount 

of 

Invoice 

1 

.  ! 

Terms 

of 

Payment 

Date 

of 

Payment 

Amount 

of 

Discount 

Allowed 

Net 

Amount 

of 

Payment 

1001 

March  1  j 

S743.88 

2/10,  n/30 

March  1 1 

1002 

2 

j  319.20 

Cash  5% 

March  2 

1003 

4 

976.31 

2/10,  1/30,  n/60 

April  3 

1004 

4 

104.87 

3/15,  2/30,  n/60 

March  30 

1005 

7 

j  218.97 

1/30,  n/60 

April  18 

1006 

11 

1  1004.56 

3/10,  1/30,  n/90 

March  21 

1007 

14 

i  423.44 

3/30,  2/60,  n/90 

May  23 

i 

1008 

19 

847.06 

Cash  2%,  n/30 

March  19 

1009 

23 

1  187.45 

1/10,  n/30 

April  15 

1010 

30 

342.48 

2/10,  1/30,  n/60 

April  9 

1 

Figure  2 
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Business  Personality  Project 

Official  Project  for  Third  Annual  Contest 
DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON 


Prizes  for  1940:  A  silver  trophy  cup  to  the  school  winning  first 
place  ...  $10  cash  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  group 
placing  first  ...  $5  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  group 
placing  second  ...  $5  to  the  individual  winning  student 
...  $3  to  each  of  the  next  three  student  winners  ...  $2  to 
each  of  the  next  twelve  student  winners. 

Previous  Cup  Winner:  Chatham  High  School,  Chatham,  New 
York,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  West,  1939. 


There  are  four  parts  to  this  contest  in 
business  personality.  It  won’t  take  you 
long  to  write  your  answers,  but  you  must  put 
much  serious  thought  into  the  problem  Ipe- 
jore  you  write.  I  am  telling  you  this  because 
the  contest  material  may  look  so  easy  that 
you  will  feel  you  can  rush  through  it.  I 
prophesy  that  no  hastily  concocted  solutions 
will  win  prizes. 

When  a  puzzling  situation  arises,  you  must 
do  what  you  can  to  solve  it.  But  remember 
that  you  are  also  building  for  the  future — 
you  are  building  your  reputation  among  your 
fellow  workers. 

Here  is  an  encouraging  thought:  Time 
cures  almost  all  office  disagreements.  I  have 
seen  some  that  were  of  almost  hurricane  in¬ 
tensity  die  down  in  a  month  or  tv/o  so  that 
the  persons  who  had  been  involved  in  them 
could  no  longer  remember  what  the  trouble 
was. 

But,  although  the  details  are  easily  for¬ 
gotten,  the  shadow  remains.  How  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  avoid  upheavals  in  the  first  place! 

Assignment  I 

In  the  first  situation,  someone  over  whom 
you  have  authority  has  made  a  clumsy  mis¬ 
take  and  must  be  reprimanded.  Of  course, 
no  one  will  be  under  your  authority  until 


you  have  been  working  for  some  time,  so 
let  us  assume  that  you  have  been  working 
for  about  five  years  and  have  achieved  a 
position  of  some  responsibility.  You  have 
an  assistant,  Vesta  Green,  a  rather  careless 
youngster. 

You  have  just  discovered  that  she  mailed 
in  one  envelope  two  letters  that  should  have 
been  mailed  separately.  One  was  a  routine 
message  to  a  minor  executive  of  the  Jones 
Wholesale  Hardware  Company;  the  other 
was  an  important  and  highly  confidential 
letter  to  J.  B.  Hazelton,  vice-president  of 
that  company,  which  you  had  not  intended 
to  be  seen  by  any  of  his  employees.  Miss 
Green,  who  mailed  them  together,  knew  that 
letter  was  private  and  confidential. 

She  deserves  a  reprimand.  But  we  repri¬ 
mand  to  cure,  not  to  punish.  Punishment 
would  simply  serve  to  make  her  sullen.  She 
would  lose  what  little  interest  she  has  in  her 
work.  If  she  is  to  be  of  value  to  you,  you 
must  have  her  good  will  and  co-operation. 
You  must  not  humiliate  or  anger  her.  Choose 
the  "middle  course.” 

For  Assignment  I,  write  the  exact  word¬ 
ing  of  the  reprimand  you  would  give  Miss 
Green  in  order  to  insure  careful  handling  of 
mail  in  the  future  and  still  permit  her  to 
retain  her  self-respect.  Make  it  brief,  as  you 
would  if  you  were  speaking  to  her. 
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Assignment  II  Mr.  O’Connor.  Remember  that  a  person 

In  the  next  part  of  this  project,  you  ate  co-operation  is 

the  one  who  has  made  a  mistake.  You  mis-  ’  ^  ^ 

read  the  code  in  your  company’s  price  book  Assignment  III,  ask  Mr.  O’Connor’s 

and  quoted  to  a  customer  a  price  of  $10  co-operation  in  a  way  that  will  induce  him 
each  for  lawnmowers  that  really  sell  for  refrain  from  giving  Miss  Warren  any 
S15.  No  real  harm  was  done — one  explana-  dictation  that  will  break  into  the  afternoon, 
tory  letter  corrected  the  matter.  But  your  Explain  why  you  need  her  help  at  this  time, 
superior,  Mr.  Porter,  wants  to  know  what  (The  job  in  question  is  the  typing  of  "copy” 
happened.  (The  reason  you  made  the  mistake  instruction  book  that  is  to  be  printed 

is  that  the  code  page  in  your  price  book  was  distributed  to  your  company  s  salesmen, 

smudged  and  illegible.  You  are  having  it  ^  Connor  knows  all  about  it.)  Be  brief, 

retyped  so  as  to  have  a  good,  clear  copy.) 

It  isn’t  pleasant  to  confess  that  you  have 
made  a  mistake.  Again,  choose  the  "middle  Assignment  IV 

course.”  You  wish  to  express  sincere  regret  Miss  Warren,  your  stenographer,  has  just 
to  Mr.  Porter,  without  humbling  yourself  in  returned  to  your  department  sparkling  with 

the  dust.  indignation.  She  complains  bitterly,  "The 

•  For  Assignment  II,  write  the  exact  word-  accounting  department  keeps  yelling  for  our 
ing  of  the  apology  you  will  make  to  Mr.  reports,  but  when  I  went  up  there  to  figure 
Porter,  who  has  just  called  you  to  his  desk  to  the  percentages  on  the  calculating  machine, 
ask  what  caused  your  error.  Be  brief,  clear.  Bill  Hastings  took  it  away  from  me  and  said 
and  sincere.  they  couldn’t  delay  their  own  work.  I  don’t 

know  what  he  expects  me  to  do,  but  I'm  not 
going  to  figure  all  those  four-place  decimal 
Assignment  III  calculations  in  my  head!” 

You  may  have  noticed  that  persons  who  I  speak  to  him  about  it,  you  promise, 

are  not  sure  of  themselves  or  of  their  posi-  reaching  for  your  telephone, 

tions  are  very  sensitive  and  sometimes  sus-  You  must  enlist  co-operation  this  time, 
picious  of  actions  that  seem  like  impositions  too;  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  ask  that  Miss 
on  them.  Warren  be  permitted  to  use  the  machine  if 

Arthur  O’Connor  has  a  job  just  like  yours,  she  is  to  finish  the  reports  quickly. 

You  were  promoted  recently  (right  in  the  For  Assignment  IV,  write  exactly  what 
middle  of  working  out  this  project,  wasn’t  you  will  say  to  induce  Mr.  Hastings  of  the 
it.^),  but  he  has  been  doing  the  same  work  accounting  department  (who  probably  acted 
for  many  years.  He  feels  that  your  promo-  without  much  forethought)  to  give  permis- 

tion  may  endanger  his  own  status.  He  is,  sion  for  your  stenographer  to  finish  her  cal- 

therefore,  inclined  to  try  to  balk  you  in  culations  on  the  machine  she  needs, 

your  efforts  to  get  your  work  done.  You  must  not  threaten,  of  course.  Briefly 

You  and  Mr.  O’Connor  share  the  services  and  pleasantly  explain  and  ask  that  Miss 
of  one  stenographer.  A  long  and  compli-  Warren  be  permitted  to  use  the  machine, 

cated  typing  job  has  come  up  that  requires  Delay  in  preparing  the  reports  will  incon- 

the  stenographer.  Miss  Warren,  to  work  for  venience  Mr.  Hastings  himself, 
you  an  entire  afternoon,  during  which  time  i  don’t  know  why  it  is  that  women  in 
she  will  not  be  able  to  help  Mr.  O’Connor  business  have  to  be  more  tactful  than  men, 

as  usual.  How  can  you  get  his  permission  to  but  women  have  found  this  to  be  a  fact.  It 

free  her  for  so  long  a  time?  is  easy  for  a  woman  in  a  business  office  to 

Again,  remember  to  take  the  "middle  acquire  the  reputation  of  being  bossy,  and 

course.”  Don’t  implore,  don’t  appear  dicta-  it  is  hard  to  get  rid  of  sucli  a  reputation, 

torial,  don’t  emphasize  the  inconvenience  to  Some  girls,  when  they  earn  a  little  authority. 
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have  a  tendency  to  start  cracking  the  whip 
over  subordinates.  (I  think  that  is  one 
reason  why  young  men  are  more  likely  to  be 
promoted  to  executive  jobs.) 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  caution  all  the  girls 
who  work  this  contest  project  to  study  it 
even  more  thoroughly  than  the  boys  do. 
This  project  is  not  for  the  contest  alone,  but 
for  all  your  business-office  life! 


Answer  all  four  assignments.  What  you 
are  to  write  is,  of  course,  what  you  would 
really  say.  Try  speaking  your  answ'ers;  then 
write  them  if  they  sound  well.  You  should 
not  need  more  than  thirty  words  for  each 
assignment.  Confine  your  finished  work  to 
one  sheer  of  paper  only.  To  use  more  would 
be  wasteful  for  you  and  inconvenient  for 
the  judges. 


E.C.T.A.  Plans  for  Annual  Meeting 


The  Honorable  A.  Harry  Moore,  Gover¬ 
nor  of  New  Jersey,  is  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  speakers  at  the  convention  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Atlantic  City  on  March 
21,  22,  and  23.  Congressman  T.  V.  Smith, 
Representative  from  Illinois  and  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  will 
make  the  keynote  speech  of  the  convention. 
Dr.  Amos  Squires,  former  Sing  Sing  Prison 
doctor,  will  participate  in  the  program  as  the 
banquet  speaker. 

In  addition  to  these  prominent  persons 
outside  the  field  of  business  education,  the 
program  will  include  a  panel  discussion  in 
which  will  participate  all  the  members  of  the 
E.C.T.A.  Business  Education  Commission, 
headed  by  John  G.  Kirk,  director  of  business 
education  in  Philadelphia  (see  Jan.  B.E.W., 

p.  368). 

The  entire  program  on  Friday  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  section  meetings  in  the  various  fields 
and  subject-matter  areas  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  and  will  be  addressed  by  carefully  se¬ 
lected  and  authoritative  speakers  in  their 
respective  fields. 

The  local  committee  in  Atlantic  City, 
under  the  direction  of  George  E.  Hess,  has 
made  elaborate  plans  to  make  the  convention 
a  very  enjoyable  one  for  all  those  who  attend. 

The  Hotel  Ambassador,  in  which  the  con¬ 
vention  is  to  be  held,  has  announced  reduced 
rates,  which  will  be  in  effect  not  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  convention  but  also  for  the  week-end 
and  the  week  following  for  those  who  would 
like  to  enjoy  a  more  extensive  stay  in  At¬ 
lantic  City.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of 


these  rates  for  the  extended  time,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  members  to  be  registered  at  the 
Hotel  Ambassador  not  later  than  Thursday 
evening,  March  21. 

Membership  in  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers  Association  is  open  to  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  business  education  and  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  sending  $2  to  the  treasurer,  P.  M. 
Heiges,  77  Beech  Street,  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey.  The  membership  not  only  permits 
the  attendance  at  the  convention  but  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  yearbook,  which  will  contain  full 
proceedings  of  the  convention. — ]amei  A. 
Meehan,  Director  of  Publicity. 

- 4 - 

The  second  national  Personality  Contest 
will  be  held  this  year  at  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  on  May  17 
and  18,  with  district  contests  scheduled  for 
April  6, 

The  winner  of  first  place  will  receive  a  full 
ten-month  scholarship  to  Gregg  College, 
Chicago.  The  ten  outstanding  high  school 
seniors  in  the  nation  will  receive  diamond 
awards. 

Beginning  as  an  invitational  contest,  this 
activity  became  county-  and  then  state-wide 
in  Illinois.  In  1939  its  manager,  L.  A.  Orr, 
successfully  carried  through  its  first  year  as 
a  national  competition. 

In  connection  with  the  Personality  Contest 
there  will  be  a  national  contest  in  technical 
events — shorthand,  typing,  and  bookkeeping— 
for  high  school  students.  Winners  wdll  receive 
cups. 

For  information  about  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  write  to  L.  A.  Orr  at  Ingleside,  Il¬ 
linois.  Mr.  Orr  is  the  newly  elected  president 
of  the  Public  Schools  Department  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commercial  Teachers  Federation. 
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Office  Practice  Project 

Official  Project  for  Third  Annual  Contest 

MILTON  S.  BRIGGS 


Prizes  for  1940:  A  silver  trophy  to  the  school  winning  first  place. 
...  $10  cash  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  group  placing 
first.  ...  $5  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  group  placing 
second.  ...  $5  to  the  individual  winning  student.  ...  $3  to 
each  of  the  next  three  student  winners.  ...  $2  to  each  of  the 
next  twelve  student  winners. 

Previous  Cup  Winner:  St.  Mary’s  School,  Lawrence,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Sister  Anne  Therese,  1939. 


Assume  that  you  have  completed  the 
commercial  course  in  your  high  school 
and  have  been  graduated  with  honors.  Be¬ 
cause  of  your  fine  record  in  school,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  recommended  you  for  a  position  that 
became  available  in  the  office  of  the  General 
Sales  Corporation. 

Since  you  have  been  working,  you  have 
been  learning  the  routine  of  the  office  and 
making  yourself  helpful  as  a  general  assistant 
to  the  older  employees.  You  now  have  defi¬ 
nite  duties.  In  this  project  you  are  to  per¬ 
form  some  of  them. 

Assignment  I 

The  credit  manager  decides  to  telegraph  a 
1  delinquent  customer.  He  hands  you  the  fol- 
'  lowing  draft  of  a  telegram.  You  are  to  re¬ 
duce  it  to  the  fewest  words  possible  and  still 
make  it  clear.  Type  the  telegram.  (You 
need  not  use  a  telegram  blank.) 

I  As  we  have  received  no  response  to  our  letter 
of  September  20  regarding  the  balance  you  still 
owe  us,  we  are  drawing  on  you  today  for  this 
amount. 

I  Assignment  II 

The  supervisor  of  personnel  conducts 
one  of  her  periodic  tests  to  check  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  office  staff. 

One  test  consists  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences,  taken  from  incoming  correspondence. 


Each  sentence  contains  an  error  in  English 
or  in  spelling.  Correct  the  errors. 

List,  vertically,  the  numbers  1  to  10  inclu¬ 
sive.  At  the  right  of  each  number  write  the 
correct  word.  Do  not  submit  the  entire  sen¬ 
tence. 

1.  Betw'een  you  and  I,  this  company  is  in  an  un¬ 
enviable  financial  condition. 

2.  Their  prices  are  entirely  to  high. 

3.  His  previous  record  don’t  impress  me  favor¬ 
ably. 

4.  The  complete  data  on  this  project  is  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

5.  We  prefer  our  packages  wrapped  like  Myer 
&  Company  wrap  theirs. 

6.  Grain  prices  are  bound  to  be  effected  by  the 
long-continued  drought. 

7.  Can  I  show  this  report  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager? 

8.  Neither  the  salesman’s  report  nor  the  agency 
report  mentioned  the  principle  vacancy. 

9.  Do  you  know  who  the  letter  was  from? 

10.  Everyone  must  report  such  oversight  to  their 
superior. 

Assignment  III 

Another  test  consists  of  the  following 
True-False  statements.  List,  vertically,  the 
numbers  1  to  10  inclusive.  At  the  right  of 
each  number,  place  the  letter  T  if  the  state¬ 
ment  bearing  that  number  is  true,  or  the 
letter  F  if  the  statement  is  false. 

1.  In  opening  mail,  the  mail  clerk  should  sep¬ 
arate  the  enclosures  from  the  letters. 

2.  Stamp  pads  are  used  for  placing  stamps  on 
outgoing  mail. 
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3.  Reversing  digits  is  a  common  error  in  copying 
figures. 

4.  An  inquiry  sent  out  by  shippers  to  locate  lost 
goods  is  known  as  a  "tracer.” 

5.  Common  given  names  like  William,  Charles, 
and  Edward  should  always  be  abbreviated. 

6.  Checks  received  by  a  company  during  a  week 
should  be  held  until  the  end  of  the  week  so 
that  they  may  all  be  deposited  at  one  time. 

7.  The  Attention  line  of  a  letter  takes  the  place 
of  a  salutation. 

8.  In  writing  to  a  corporation,  the  salutation 
"Dear  Sirs”  is  preferred  to  "Gentlemen." 

9.  The  stenographer  should  not  interrupt  the 
dictator  with  questions  while  a  letter  is  being 
dictated. 

10.  A  canceled  check  is  a  receipt  for  the  amount 
paid. 

The  General  Sales  Corporation  employs 
ten  salesmen,  who  travel  in  different  sections 
of  the  United  States.  Each  of  these  salesmen 
prepares  a  w’eekly  report  of  his  sales  and  is 
paid  a  commission  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
on  the  net  total  in  addition  to  his  salary. 

Assignment  IV 

Copy  and  complete  the  sales  record  and 
supply  the  other  information  called  for  in 
Figure  1.  You  may  use  a  typewriter  to  make  ‘ 
this  form,  but  all  figures  must  be  made  with 
pen  and  ink.  Use  either  plain  white  or  com¬ 
position  paper.  There  are  36  spaces  to  fill. 

Assignment  V 

Figure  2  is  the  General  Sales  Corporation’s 
record  of  monthly  sales  and  expense  totals 
for  the  year  1939. 
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GENERAL  SALES  CORPORATION  i 
Summary  Record  of  Sales  and  Expenses  | 
1939  I 


Month 

1  Net 

Sales 

Total 

Expenses 

January  . • 

$30,014.44 

$10,006.72 

February  . 

33,008.29 

10,111.20 

March  . 

40,406.80 

11,432.42 

April  . 

28,617.05 

7,629.37 

May  . 

20,324.25 

7,004.81 

June  . 

18,672.22 

6,891.50 

July  . 

20,411.49 

1  7,424.76 

August  . 

15,467.90 

6,711.19 

September  . 

23,392.20 

1  7,334.34 

28,101.87 

!  8,319.08 

November . 

30,617.90 

9,341.92 

December  . 

34,411.55  i 

9,862.11 

Figure  2 


Prepare  one  graph — either  a  line  graph  or 
a  vertical  bar  graph — to  show  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  in  Figure  2. 

I 

Submit  the  Following  for  the  Contest: 

Assignment  1,  The  typed  wording  for  the 
telegram;  Assignment  2,  The  list  of  cor¬ 
rected  words;  Assignment  3,  The  list  of  * 
"true  or  false”  answers;  Assignment  4,  I 
The  copied  and  completed  sales  record;  As-  | 
sigmnent  5,  A  line  graph  or  a  vertical  bar  ' 
graph. 


General  Sales  Corporation 

Record  of  Sales  and  Commissions  for  Week  Ending  March  9,  1940 


Salesman  ' 

Gross 

Sales 

Returns 

and 

Allowances 

1 

Net  ! 
Sales 

1 

I 

Com-  ' 
mission 

1 

Salary 

■ 

Total 

Earnings 

Arnold,  Robert  E . 

1,007.96  ' 

9.40 

45.00 

i 

1 

Conway,  James  F.. . . 

1,262.30 

90.67 

1 

50.00 

Cummings,  Harold  E.. 

937.89  1 

5.92 

i 

40.00 

Crawford,  John  L. .  . . 

842.67  !j 

75.00 

45.00 

Danforth,  Oscar . 

634.09  1 

40.00 

Morrow,  Daniel  F. .  . . 

1,034.29  |i 

140.67 

50.00 

Norcross,  Alfred . 

1,701.16  ' 

300.00 

55.00 

O’Brien,  Thomas . 

343.24  ; 

9.07 

35.00 

Pantellis,  George . 

639.82 

•  •  •  • 

i 

1  35.00 

1 

Young,  Cyrus  N . 

719.97  1, 

12.50 

i 

40.00 

Totals 

1  ^1 

1 

Figure  i 
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How  to  Practice  the  O.  G.  A.  Test 

FLORENCE  ELAINE  ULRICH 

Editor,  Art  and  Credentials  Department,  The  Gregg  Writer,  New  York  City 


Each  year,  at  about  this  time,  from 
35,000  to  50,000  shorthand  students 
buckle  down  to  some  very  serious  prac¬ 
tice  for  the  improvement  of  their  notes.  The 
occasion  for  burning  midnight  oil,  filling 
fountain  pens,  and  covering  reams  of  paper 
with  thousands  of  hieroglyphics  is  the  O. 
G.  A.  Contest  and  its  challenge  to  shorthand 
writers.  It  isn’t  the  several  thousand  prizes 
offered  alone  that  intrigue  students  to  give 
up  party  and  frolic  to  practice  shorthand;  it 
is  the  opportunity  of  \7ing  with  one  another 
for  honors — and  the  satisfaction  and  honor 
that  accrue  when  one’s  performance  has  been 
distinguished  by  an  award  in  this  yearly 
international  event. 

As  far  as  we  teachers  are  concerned,  a 
project  that  begets  volunteer  effort  is  de¬ 
serving  of  consideration.  It  isn’t  necessary 
to  reiterate  to  you  professional  readers  the 
importance  of  establishing  a  good  shorthand 
writing  style — but  it  is  necessary  frequently 
to  reiterate  its  importance  to  students! 

Faculty  notes  have  the  bad  habit  of  be¬ 
coming  stumbling  blocks  to  beginners.  Until 
a  stenographer  is  established  in  the  business 
office  and  becomes  acquainted  with  the  dicta¬ 
tor,  the  dictation,  and  the  particular  "jargon” 
used,  he  must  rely  wholly  upon  his  shorthand 
notes.  Good  stenographic  training  will  give 
students  reliable  outlines  to  read. 

From  time  to  time  stenographers,  usually 
beginners,  have  consulted  us,  explaining  that 
they  have  no  particular  difficulty  in  prcKuring 
a  position,  but  because  of  inefficiency  have 
lost  it.  They  often  surmise  that  their  trouble 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  never  learned 
to  write  adequate  shorthand. 

The  crudely  constructed  characters,  devoid 
of  proportion,  correct  formations,  and  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  curves  and  straight  lines 
and  in  size  of  circles,  they  admit,  constitute 
their  problem.  These  young  people  wonder 
why  they  were  not  taught  to  write  good 
notes  in  the  first  place,  when  they  had 


plenty  of  time  in  which  to  learn,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  write  down  anything  and 
puzzle  over  it  afterward.  In  the  office,  they 
find,  there  is  no  time  in  which  to  puzzle! 

Inexperienced  stenographers  are  often  not 
considered  in  large  concerns  because  employ¬ 
ment  managers  have  noticed  this  lack  of 
skill.  Inadequately  trained  to  write  correct 
notes  that  can  be  quickly  and  perfectly  tran¬ 
scribed,  the  beginner  is  doubly  handicapped 
in  production. 

Students  who  have  not  mastered  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  writing  shorthand  embark  upon  a 
career  without  even  the  basic  skill  for  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  a  pity  to  watch  them  struggling 
to  put  something  down  for  what  is  dictated 
— and  wondering  how  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  reasonable  they  can  ever  transcribe  it. 
Faulty  notes  wreck  many  opportunities  for 
advancement  in  stenography;  because  with¬ 
out  the  ability  to  write  correct  shorthand 
under  the  stress  of  speed,  transcription  is, 
at  best,  slowed  down. 

We  teachers  of  stenography  have  a  very 
definite  training  job  to  perform!  Our 
students  must  go  out  and  make  a  place  for 
themselves  that  will  earn  a  livelihood  for 
them  by  commercial  use  of  the  subjects  we 
have  taught  them. 

Back  in  1912,  or  thereabouts.  Dr.  Gregg 
recognized  the  value  of  providing  some  in¬ 
centive  for  securing  more  attention  to  correct 
style  as  a  means  of  raising  the  standards  in 
shorthand  speed  and  accuracy  beyond  the 
point  at  which,  up  to  that  time,  it  had  been 
considered  feasible  or  even  possible  to  write. 
He  inaugurated  the  O.  G.  A.  Certificate 
service.  (The  charge  was  25  cents  in  those 
days!)  He  offered  to  criticize  and  return 
notes  that  did  not  qualify  for  the  certificate. 

The  same  service  is  in  widespread  use 
today.  Thousands  of  teachers  use  the  O.  G. 
A.  Certificate  as  a  standard  of  writing  in 
their  classrooms.  The  motivation  resulting 
from  the  offer  of  prizes  makes  easier  the 
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development  of  good  shorthand  notes. 

"How  much  time  should  a  teacher  spend 
on  the  O.  G,  A.?  Is  it  necessary  or  de¬ 
sirable  that  students  become  expert  penmen? 
Should  time  be  spent  on  penmanship  drills?” 

Let  us  counter  these  questions  with  others. 
Which  pianist  renders  the  best  performance 
for  his  own  satisfaction  or  in  a  professional 
career:  one  who  "pecks  out  a  tune”  or  one 
who  has  spent  hours  practicing  for  skill? 
Which  artist  receives  the  highest  acclaim  for 
his  work:  one  who  smears  his  canvas  with 
whatever  comes  into  his  head  and  without 
knowledge  of  how  to  do  it  or  the  artist  who, 
having  mastered  the  technique  of  painting, 
is  able  to  produce  marketable  masterpieces? 
Which  typist  becomes  the  best  operator:  one 
w'ho  types  the  "hunt  and  hit”  method  with 
two  fingers  or  one  who  has  spent  hours  of 
practice  on  drills  while  learning  the  scientific 
touch  system? 

Don’t  you  suppose  that  when  "exercises” 
or  "drills”  were  first  introduced  in  typing 
there  was  much  "hand-lifting”  and  exclama¬ 
tion  by  those  who  felt  the  time  thus  spent 
useless  and  wasted?  Why  do  we  think  that 
shorthand  writers  can  learn  to  become  pro¬ 
ficient  in  stenography — one  of  the  most 
sensitive  skills  we  have — if  they  have  not 
been  taught  how  to  write?  True,  there  have 
been  writers,  excellent  writers,  who  learned 
by  themselves;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  between 
learning  shorthand  by  one’s  self  and  learn¬ 
ing  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor  who 
is  indifferent  to  good  notes,  students  often 
do  a  better  job  by  themselves. 

If  we  were  to  make  a  guess  as  to  why  all 
teachers  do  not  stress  correct  execution  of 
outlines,  it  would  be  that  not  all  have 
learned  to  write  shorthand  sufficiently  well 
themselves  to  have  the  necessary  confidence 
in  demonstrating  a  good  style  to  their 
students!  Yet  anyone  can  learn  to  write  a 
reasonably  correct  style.  The  O.  G.  A.  stands 
ready  to  help  those  teachers  who  are  willing 
to  try. 

Every  writer  who  has  accomplished  appre¬ 
ciable  success  in  shorthand  has  buckled  down 
to  many  hours  of  practice  for  the  correct 
execution  of  outlines.  Let  there  be  no  mis¬ 
take  about  that.  There  may  be  debates  as  to 
the  manner  of  practice,  but  there  can  be  no 


question  as  to  the  need  for  such  practice.  I 
Good  notes  do  not  "grow  on  one.”  There  f 
is  no  expert  writer  of  the  system  who  has  | 
not  spent  incalculable  hours  of  study  and  « 
practice  to  perfect  his  technique  in  writing  | 
a  fine,  fluent  style.  The  speed  champions 
alternated  speed  dictation  with  practice  for 
the  Superior  Merit  Certificate — the  highest 
penmanship  award  offered  by  the  Gregg 
Writer.  Time  spent  in  practice  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  style  is  definitely  part  of  the 
students’  training.  Some  methods  of  practice 
are,  however,  more  productive  of  practical 
writing  skill  than  others. 

"Should  we  take  four  to  six  weeks  in 
which  to  practice  the  O.  G.  A.  Contest 
copy  when  students  need  transcription  train¬ 
ing  so  badly?”  some  teachers  wonder. 

Definitely,  yes.  The  only  mistake  that  is 
being  made  here  is  that  students  receive 
training  for  the  O.  G.  A.  in  only  six  weeks 
of  their  study,  whereas  they  should  be  in¬ 
corporating  the  O.  G.  A.  principles  of  good 
notes  in  all  their  work!  The  time  to  teach 
students  to  write  correctly  is  whenever  they 
are  writing  a  faulty  structure.  This  means 
that  everything  written  should  come  under 
the  scrutinizing  eye  of  the  teacher  to  see 
that  progress  is  made  in  the  improvement  of 
notes  commensurate  with  progress  in  theoiy 
and  speed. 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  a  teacher  has  to 
analyze  each  individual  outline.  He  won’t 
have  to;  but  he  can  pick  out  such  faults  as 
are  handicapping  the  students  in  either  their 
dictation  or  transcription.  Under  this  kind 
of  instruction,  the  student  improves  with 
each  day’s  practice,  both  in  style  and  in 
speed  of  execution.  The  O.  G.  A.  simply 
provides  the  motivation  for  extra  attention 
and  effort  from  students.  It  represents  prac¬ 
tical  writing  skill — the  production  of  notes 
that  can  be  quickly  and  unmistakably  read, 
regardless  of  what  speed  the  student  attains 
in  writing  them. 

We  would  stress  here  that  improvement 
in  style  should  continue  hand  in  hand  with 
improvement  in  speed,  if  the  highest  degree 
of  accuracy  and  skill  is  to  be  developed  in 
transcription. 

We  suggest  devoting  one  or  two  minutes 
at  the  beginning  of  each  period  to  the  teach- 
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ing  of  a  combination  or  a  form,  or  to  the 
correction  of  faults  that  may  be  handi¬ 
capping  speed.  Frequently  the  correction  of 
a  faulty  structure  promptly  results  in  faster 
execution — the  aim  of  teaching  effort. 

We  used  this  method  in  teaching  a  night- 
school  class  a  few  years  ago,  and  we  know 
it  will  work.  The  students  were  learning 
shorthand,  English,  typing,  spelling,  etc., 
in  three  evenings  a  week  during  the  school 
year.  By  applying  the  principle  of  develop¬ 
ing  correct  execution  of  outlines  w'ith  speed 
from  the  beginning,  and  by  providing 
remedial  practice  for  any  faults  that  might 
bar  progress,  we  were  able  to  train  these 
students  so  that  they  passed  the  official  80- 
word  Transcription  Test  before  the  close  of 
the  school  year,  transcribing  in  less  than  half 
the  allotted  time  and  producing  mailable  or 
correctable  transcripts. 

At  no  time  was  a  "period”  devoted  to 
penmanship  drill.  Shorthand  w'as  put  on  the 
board  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  skill,  and 
students  were  taught  the  proper  swing  and 
style  immediately,  so  that  all  their  writing 
practice  could  be  devoted  ostensibly  to  the 
development  of  speed  in  execution. 

The  importance  of  the  O.  G.  A.  Contest 
as  a  motivation  project  will  be  obvious.  It 
is  truly  surprising  how  quickly  students 
learn  to  criticize  their  own  and  others’  notes. 
They  will  spend  many  hours  in  voluntary 
practice  for  the  perfection  of  outlines  when 
they  have  the  O.  G.  A.  prizes  for  w-hich  to 
work. 

Encourage  them  to  "ferret”  out  outlines 
that  need  correction  themselves,  and  to  de¬ 
vote  the  necessary  practice  to  improving 
them.  In  writing  the  Contest  Copy,  students 
can  profitably  pick  out  such  characters  as 
need  most  attention  and  write  them  until 
they  can  be  made  correctly  at  will.  Then 
the  whole  copy  should  be  written,  preferably 
from  dictation,  for  smoothness  and  fluency. 

It  is  this  kind  of  intelligent  practice  that 
produces  the  thousands  of  fine  specimens 
received  from  students  in  the  O.  G.  A.  Con¬ 
test  each  year — notes  that  any  veteran  writer 
would  be  proud  to  acknowledge  as  his  own ! 
It  is  this  kind  of  practice  that  puts  value 
in  the  time  and  effort  spent  in  shorthand 
training. 


We  recommend  that  you  enter  your  classes 
in  the  O.  G.  A.  Contest  this  year  and  learn 
the  value  of  this  project  in  the  easier  train¬ 
ing  of  better  shorthand  writers. 


BARGAIN  SALE  OF  BACK 
NUMBERS  OF  THE  B.  E.  W. 

All  remaining  bound  volumes  of 
the  Business  Education  IF orld 
and  its  predecessor,  the  American 
Shorthand  Teacher  (1920-1933),  for 
the  years  preceding  1938-1939  may  be 
purchased  at  the  bargain  rate  of  50 
cents  a  volume,  postpaid. 

These  volumes  have  been  reduced  for 
this  special  offer  from  their  regular  price 
of  $2. 


We  have  on  hand,  in  limited  quantities, 
back  numbers  for  twelve  of  the  nineteen 
years  during  which  these  magazines  have 
been  published.  Each  volume  is  a  com¬ 
plete  book  of  from  640  to  1,000  pages, 
cloth  bound,  with  gold  lettering. 

Why  not  order  all  twelve  volumes  for 
your  library?  The  total  cost  would  be  only 
S6.  Add  S2  if  you  w’ish  a  copy  of  Volume 
19  (1938-1939).  Use  the  convenient  cou¬ 
pon  below  and  add  these  valuable  volumes 
to  your  owm  professional  library.  Buy  an¬ 
other  set  for  your  school  library. 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUC.XTION  WORLD 
270  Madison  .Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

Please  send  me  bound  volumes  of  the  Business 
Education  IVorld  and  the  .American  Shorthand 
Teacher  at  SO  cents  a  volume,  postpaid  as  indi¬ 
cated  below. 

Send  me  .  sets  of  all  12  volumes  at  $6  a 

set. 

Send  me  only  the  volumes  checked  (50c  each): 


□  .\.S.T.  Vol.  2 

□  .A.S.T.  Vol.  3 

□  A.S.T.  Vol.  4 

□  .V.S.T.  Vol.  5 
n  A.S.T.  Vol.  6 

□  A.S.T.  Vol.  7 


n  A.S.T.  Vol.  8 
n  A.S.T.  Vol.  9 

□  A.S.T.  Vol.  10 

□  A.S.T.  Vol.  11 

□  A.S.T.  Vol.  13 

□  B.E.W.  Vol.  15 


□  B.E.W.  Vol.  19  @  $2 
□  Bill  me  Payment  enclosed  $.. 

Name .  . . . 

Address  . . 

City .  State 
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by  Herbert  Millington,  faculty  member  and  coach 
of  baseball  and  basketball. 

Following  a  buffet  luncheon,  which  was 
served  in  Alumni  Hall,  the  afternoon  was 
given  over  to  dancing  and  indoor  games  and 
the  projection  of  still  pictures  in  color. 

The  Drexel  Personality  Clinic 

The  Drexel  Personality  Clinic,  of  Drexel 
Institute  of  Technology,  Philadelphia, 
has  proved  so  eminently  successful  that  plans 
are  under  way  for  its  expansion.  The  clinic 
is  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Ivy  Monk, 
assistant  professor 


HARRIET  F.  BANKER 


of  typewriting  and  office 

practice. 

The  preparatory  training  for  the  final 
test,  which  takes  the  form  of  a  checkup  or  , 
personal  grooming,  clothes,  posture,  and 
speech,  consists  of  advice  given  to  the 
students  by  all  teachers  throughout  their 
courses  and  one  month  of  required  reading,! 
with  four  weekly  lectures.  . 

The  first  weekly  lecture,  on  the  right  and! 
wrong  w'ay  to  dress  for  a  business  interview,! 
is  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  fashion 
i.  this  thought-inspiring  name  to  designate  department;  the  second  lecture  and  demon 

an  all-day  conference  that  had  for  its  ob-  stration,  on  posture,  under  the  auspices  of 

VOCa-  fUp  nhv^iral  pdnrafinn  dpnarfrnpnf  tbp  fVilrd 
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jective  the  crystallizing  of  students’ 
tional  plans. 

Electrically  transcribed  symphonic  music 
and  group  singing  of  Qiristmas  carols 
opened  the  conference,  after  which  Mr. 
Stephen  Bloore,  a  member  of  the  faculty, 
greeted  the  assembled  guests. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to  occu¬ 
pational  conferences  on  accountancy;  mar¬ 
keting,  advertising,  and  selling;  secretarial 
practice  and  shorthand  reporting;  and 
photography.  The  following  talks  were  also 
given  by  Pace  faculty  members  during  the 
morning  session. 


"What  Is  Your  Plan  for  Developing  Technical 
Ability.'*”  by  E.  J.  Koestler,  of  the  School  of 
Accountancy  Practice. 

"What  Is  Your  Plan  for  Improving  Your  Per¬ 
sonality?”  by  Alice  Ottun,  dean  of  admissions 
and  instruction. 

"What  Is  Your  Plan  for  Getting  a  Job?”  by 
F.  K.  Doscher,  sales  executive,  Lily-Tulip  Cup 
Corporation,  New  York  City,  and  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Marketing,  Advertising, 
and  Selling. 

"What  Is  Your  Plan  for  Play  and  Recreation?” 


New  Applications  For 
Familiar  Forms 

The  students  in  my  shorthand  class 
collaborated  with  me  in  making  up  a 
longhand  alphabet,  the  letters  of  which  were 
fabricated  from  the  shorthand  form  for  brief 
forms,  words,  or  phrases. 

The  brief  forms,  words,  or  phrases  used 
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J  in  the  alphabet  are  as  follows:  yes  sir,  be- 
ji  •^ond,  left  s,  artist,  he,  teacher,  agreeable, 
j  jury,  it  is  not,  to  ivhich  I  do  not,  thereafter 
those,  be,  concoct  (capital  M,  combination 
j  of  ever  and  world),  world,  I,  arch,  affair, 
call,  says,  parenthesis,  of,  so,  of  all,  question 
j  mark,  coffee,  and  engine. 

[j  The  result  is  shown  above. 

(j  Sometimes,  for  those  few  minutes  in  the 
class  period  when  the  students  would  enjoy 
jj  a  little  variation  from  the  regular  routine,  I 
^  have  conducted  a  spelling  bee  using  this 
alphabet.  The  game  is  played  in  this  way; 

The  name  of  a  student  is  written  on  the 
y  blackboard.  Then  the  name  is  spelled  out 
)P  letter  by  letter,  using  the  brief  form,  word, 
or  phrase  that  corresponds  to  the  letter. 

(jj  On  one  occasion,  for  example,  I  used  the 
name  "Myrtle  Grabow’.”  For  each  letter  of 
If.  this  name  I  asked  the  class,  "What  does 
ev’  stand  for?  'Oo-ooP'-etc.  When  I  had 
jj  finished  spelling  out  the  name,  the  result 
looked  like  this; 


rd  After  working  out  one  example  for  the 
b?i  class,  I  gave  the  students  one  or  two  addi- 
fs  tional  names,  and  they  w'ere  soon  spelling 
W-  out  the  names,  eager  to  see  what  the  result 
[h,  of  the  various  combinations  would  be. 

Words,  phrases,  or  business  terms  may  be 
used  instead  of  proper  names — Albert  /. 
Frattinger,  Beloit  (Wisconsin)  Vocational 
and  Adult  School. 

iss  Nutmeg  and  Ginger 

i  (Twelfth  of  a  Series  of  Shorthand  and 
:re  Typing  Devices  by  Celia  Ayars  Priestley) 
Shorthand 

Occasionally,  it  is  desirable  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  monotony  of  intensive  drill 


in  connection  with  a  review  of  shorthand 
principles.  A  variation  of  the  old  "beast, 
bird,  or  fish’’  game  may  be  played  at  the 
blackboard,  the  students  writing  instead  of 
speaking  the  required  name.  "Simon  says’’ 
can  also  be  used  in  this  way,  the  "thumbs 
down’’  being  some  shorthand  principle  pre¬ 
viously  agreed  upon.  For  instance,  if 
"thumbs  down”  is  represented  by  a  dis¬ 
joined  prefix,  students  will  write  house, 
represent,  rose,  automobile,  but  will  refuse 
to  write  transportation. 

Do  you  make  frequent  use  of  the 
brief-form  charts  that  are  so  easily 
obtainable?  Organize  contests  for  reading 
these  charts.  Once  your  set  of  rules  has  been 
formulated,  it  can  stand  permanently  while 
various  units  of  the  contest  are  carried  on. 
Pit  the  girls  against  the  boys,  the  green 
dresses  against  the  red,  the  blonds  against 
the  brunettes,  the  out-of-towners  against  the 
locals. 

Have  the  columns  read  down,  up,  across, 
backward,  diagonally,  diagonally  backward, 
even-numbered  forms,  odd-numbered  forms. 
Use  your  stop  watch  carefully,  and  plainly 
record  the  number  of  seconds  for  each  reader 
immediately.  Keep  your  contests  moving 
rapidly. 

Joined  and  disjoined  prefixes  and 
suffixes  offer  rich  fields  for  contests, 
both  in  reading  and  in  writing.  These  drills 
may  help  students  to  recognize  the  different 
parts  of  speech.  Allow  a  minute  for 
students  to  write  all  the  words  they  can  think 
of  using  the  contr  prefix,  the  ly  suffix,  etc. 

Give  satisfaction  to  the  winner  by  study¬ 
ing  his  word  list,  of  course,  but  once  in  a 
while  go  over  some  of  the  other  lists,  too. 
You  may  find  some  valuable  words  in  a 
short  list,  and  encouragement  should  cer- 
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T  OHN  M.  SOARES,  formerly  a  teacher  in 
J  the  Pittsburg  (California)  High  School 
and  in  Merritt  Business  School,  Oakland,  has 
joined  the  faculty  of 
Arizona  State  Teach- 
ers  College,  at  Flag- 


tainly  be  given  to  the  slow  worker  who 
makes  progress. 


staff,  as  assistant  pro- 

secretarial  training 
Dr.  Arden  [ 

^  ^ ImM  w  B.  Olsen  is  head  of  t 
business-education  j 

from 

Nfary’s  (California)  i 
College  and  the  Uni-  ; 

versity  of  California  in  Berkeley.  He  has 
had  considerable  practical  business  experi-  ' 
ence  and  is  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  i 
and  Pi  Omega  Pi,  national  professional  fra-  | 
ternities. 


Typewriting 

A  r\  ^  never-ending  variety  of  stunt 
I  VJ  drills  will  give  your  students  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  their  w'ork.  Once  in  a  w'hile,  let 
them  type  a  short  sentence,  striking  each 
letter  and  each  space  twice.  Be  sure  that 
the  touch  is  even  throughout  this  exercise. 

TThhiiss  iiss  ggoooodd  pprraacc 
ttiiccee  ttoo  aa  cceerrttaaiinn 
eexxtteenntt • 

The  purpose,  which  every'  student  should 
understand,  is  to  improve  each  stroke. 


ERMAN  A.  ELLIS,  assistant  professor  of 
commerce,  has  charge  of  the  secretarial 


V'  -t  Athens,  succeeding  I 

Whitaker,  | 

who  is  now  teaching 
Oreensboro,  North  | 

vision  has  about  150 
students  majoring  in 

has  grown  steadily  in  i 
enrollment  and  activ- 

and  plans  afoot  f 

for  the  development  \ 

of  a  teacher-training  program.  | 

Mr.  Ellis  holds  degrees  from  Berea  (Ken-  ] 
tucky)  College  and  the  University  of  Ken-  j: 
tucky  and  has  done  w'ork  toward  his  doc-  \ 
torate  at  the  latter  institution.  I 


ORDERS  FOR  VOLUME  20 
NOW  BEING  TAKEN 


Bound  copies  of  this  year’s  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  W'orld — Volume  20 — will  be  sup¬ 
plied  only  to  those  who  place  their  order 
bejore  June  1. 

The  price  is  S2.50  a  volume,  postpaid. 
Resers'e  vour  volume  now. 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUC.\TION  WORLD 
270  Madison  Avenue 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  postpaid  .  copies  of 

Volume  20  of  The  Business  Education  World 
at  $2.50  each. 


Arthur  E.  wake,  nationally  known 
lecturer  and  vocational  counselor,  has 
assumed  duties  as  director  of  public  relations 
at  Woodbury  College  in  Los  Angeles. 

For  tw’o  years,  Mr.  Wake  was  a  lecturer 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Sales  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  for  a  time  conducted  a  popular 
radio  broadcast  on  vocational  problems.  He 
has  done  extensive  public  relations  work  for 
educational  institutions. 
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This  Month’s  Legal  Maxim 

An  Ambiguous  Contract  Ought  to  Be 
Construed  Against  the  Seller^ 

WILLIAM  E.  HAINES 


Not  long  ago  some  good  advice 
reached  my  desk.  It  came  from  a 
leading  executive  of  one  of  America’s 
largest  corporations.  The  following  ex¬ 
cerpts,  which  are  reprinted  with  his  permis¬ 
sion,  seem  to  hit  the  wordiness  of  legal 
documents  right  in  the  solar  plexus. 

An  idea  is  simple.  And  can  be  told  simply. 
Only  hazy  ideas  need  many  words.  When  there 
is  no  idea,  six-ply  words  are  useful  .  .  .  But  when 
thought  is  muddy,  writing  is  a  row  of  tired 
phrases  worn  threadbare. 

^'ords  were  meant  to  talk  w'ith.  Writing  was 
an  afterthought.  A  w'ord  is  a  grunt  with  mean¬ 
ing.  That  is  why  talking  words  are  short. 
They  shoot  to  the  brain.  A  long  w’ord  squirms 
and  wriggles  and  gets  nowhere. 

Even  a  half-wit  can  tell  you  what’s  on  his  mind. 
But  smart  men  sometimes  get  so  tangled  up 
when  they  try  to  w’rite  that  they  forget  what  they 
wanted  to  say. 

Shakespeare  said,  "To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is 
the  question.”  Which  covers  quite  a  lot  of  ground. 

When  only  a  few  could  read  and  write,  they 
got  stuck  up.  That’s  what  started  the  trouble. 
They  tried  to  make  out  that  writing  was  an  art. 
If  they  had  used  talking  words,  they  would  have 
)ust  been  writing  the  way  common  people  talked. 
So  they  put  together  a  lot  of  trick  words  lifted 
from  Latin  and  Greek.  These  words  mostly  have 
pretty  sounds  but  don’t  mean  anything.  They 
squash  out  like  a  ripe  tomato  when  they  hit  the 
brain.  One  such  w'ord  fogs  a  sentence.  Two 
deflate  it  of  sense.  Three  turn  it  into  blah. 

.  .  .  Lucid,  jolting  little’  sentences  are  like 
candy — when  one  pleases,  you  eat  another  .  .  . 
When  advertising  talks,  people  know  what  is 
meant.  If  it’s  stilted,  they  don’t. 

Well! 

We  have  been  telling  our  boys  and  girls 
that  vocabulary  building  is  the  thing.  We 
think  of  it  as  the  bugaboo  of  shorthand, 
transcription,  and  business  English.  How 
we  go  in  for — nomenclature!  The  simple 
elements  of  learning  are  so  dressed  up  in 
special  words  that  they  are  no  longer  simple. 
We  love  to  make  things  "technical.”  It  may 
be  that  we  do  sacrifice  clarity  and  direct¬ 
ness  for  big  words.  Maybe  we  do  hide  feeble 
ideas  behind  high-geared  "grunts.” 


"Lucid,  jolting  little  sentences”  might  peg 
the  advertising  thought,  but  will  they  serve 
in  the  sales  contract,  the  insurance  policy, 
the  deed,  or  the  mortgage?  Lawyers  (and 
teachers)  like  unusual  words.  They  seem 
to  make  commonplace  things  seem  a  bit 
mysterious.  Many  new  words  have  been 
born  in  the  courtroom  and  the  classroom. 
We  teachers  much  prefer  to  think  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  boy  as  a  "personality  problem”  or  a 
"nonconformist.”  The  attorney  prefers  to 
call  him  "the  party  of  the  first  part.”  And 
so,  many  legal  papers  and  educational  theses 
are  meat  for  intellectuals,  but  downright 
puzzles  for  others. 

The  public  is  warned  to  read  before  it 
signs.  Yet,  how  many  do?  It  may  be  that 
the  ideas  expressed  in  some  contracts  are 
often  not  clear  to  the  buyer.  Some  contracts 
are  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  discourage 
reading.  One  might  hazard  the  guess  that 
they  were  intended  to  be  so. 

The  newspapers  recently  carried  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  $30-a-week  porter  who  put  his 
name  to  unread  documents  and  now  finds 
that  he  owes  a  mere  $2,500,000.  Executives 
of  the  company  for  which  he  worked  often 
would  say,  "Willie,  sign  this.”  And  sign 
Willie  did.  Now  Willie’s  firm  is  ruined — 
and  so  is  Willie.  In  some  ways,  Willie  is 
typical  of  thousands  who  have  tired  try’ing 
to  understand  legally  worded  papers.  He, 
like  many  others,  had  come  to  rely  upon  the 
integrity  of  human  nature. 

The  lack  of  integrity  has  often  been 
cloaked  in  ambiguity.  And  if  this  maxim 
is  to  be  believed,  ambiguous  language  should 
be  construed  against  the  seller  (or  framer 
of  the  contract) . 

When  introducing  the  subject  of  con¬ 
tracts  to  the  class  in  business  law,  most 
teachers  have  asked,  "What  is  a  contract? 

‘  Ambiguum  pactum  contra  venditorem  inter- 
pretandum  est. 
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What  form  may  it  take?”  Most  high  school 
students  think  of  it  as  being  a  formal,  writ¬ 
ten  instrument,  couched  in  legal  terms.  Yet. 
with  certain  exceptions,  the  law  permits 
and  encourages  simple,  direct  language.  It 
is  only  when  the  contract  finds  its  way  into 
the  court  as  the  subject  of  a  lawsuit  that 
the  wording  takes  on  a  new  importance. 
The  courts  favor  a  simple  statement  of  the 
facts.  Even  faulty  grammar  and  spelling 
will  not  affect  the  validity  of  a  contract  so 
long  as  the  meaning  is  clear.  Down  through 
the  ages  the  courts  have  discovered  that 
schemers  have  hidden  behind  ambiguous 
contracts.  Tlius,  the  benefit  of  doubt  is 
given  to  the  buyer. 


HE  ANNUAL  banquet  of  the  Commercial  K  i 
Education  Club  of  Teachers  College,  Tern-  | 
pie  University,  on  December  9,  was  spon-  f 
sored  by  the  Gregg  Club.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  [ 
John  Robert  Gregg  were  the  guests  of  honor.  1 
Three  hundred  people  were  present,  in-  [ 
eluding  prominent  educators,  alumni,  students, 
and  friends  from  Philadelphia,  suburban  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  neighboring  cities. 

Frances  Wingard,  president  of  the  Gregg 
Club,  presided.  After  greetings  were  given  > 
by  Miss  Frances  B.  Bowers,  adviser  ot  the  i 
Commercial  Education  Club,  and  Dr.  George  V 
E.  Walk,  dean  of  Teachers  College,  Mabel 
M.  Leidy,  adviser  of  the  Gregg  Club,  intro- 
duced  Dr.  Gregg.  s( 

Dr.  Gregg  traced  an  interesting  account  jj 
of  the  history  of  shorthand  and  gave  a  fas-  j 
cinating  story  of  his  early  life  and  writings 
in  the  development  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  S 
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Article  No.  4 


Business  Education  Can  Use  Radio 

DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON 


j  i^^NE  of  my  teachers  once  said,  "The 
1 1  1  limitations  make  the  art.”  We  are  so 

accustomed  to  limitations — of  law,  of 
custom,  of  mechanics,  of  form — that  we 
sometimes  fail  to  appreciate  how  much  they 
simplify  our  lives.  Youngsters  who  resent 
the  dictionary’s  limitations  on  spelling  and 
grammar  should  be  set  to  thinking  sometimes 
of  old  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  who  chose  to  do  his 
writing  in  English  when  that  language  had 
hardly  "jelled,"  when  it  had  no  dictionary, 
and  when  it  was  not  considered  really  re¬ 
spectable  for  literary  use.  (The  English  of 
the  fourteenth  century  could  not  have  had 
much  appeal  for  pedants,  but  Chaucer  was 
not  a  pedant.)  What  a  time  he  must  have 
had  when  he  wanted  to  find  out  whether  to 
put  two  r’s  in  embarrass! 

Often,  limitations  are  not  prison  bars  but 
guide  posts.  There  are  definite  limitations 
in  educational  broadcasting,  and  we  shall 
have  to  take  them  into  consideration,  of 
course,  but  it  is  our  good  fortune  that  other 
educators  have  already  discovered  them.  We 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  before  we  can  point 
with  pride  to  business  education’s  use  of 
radio,  but  at  least  we  know  what  we  have  to 
do. 

In  my  search  for  information  and  sugges¬ 
tions  to  pass  on  to  you  about  the  extension 
of  educational  broadcasting  to  business  edu¬ 
cation,  I  went  calling  at  the  offices  of  two 
great  national  broadcasting  chains. 

Somewhat  startled  by  the  almost  invisible 
but  very  solid  plateglass  doors  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System’s  office  building,  I 
went  in  to  talk  to  Sterling  Fisher,  director  of 
education  for  CBS. 

Interview  with  Sterling  Fisher,  CBS 

Handing  my  typewritten  questions  to  Mr. 
Fisher,  I  invited  him  to  dictate  his  comments. 
That  is  not  the  way  professional  reporters  do 
it,  but  Mr.  Fisher  was  entirely  agreeable  to 
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the  method.  Here  is  the  transcript  of  my 
shorthand  notes. 

The  spread  of  utilization  of  broadcasting 
in  classes  is,  of  course,  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  it  involves  rearrangement  of  sched¬ 
ules  in  all  schools  where  such  broadcasts  are 
used.  This  is  especially  difficult  in  high 
schools,  because  of  subject  separations. 

When  the  American  School  of  the  Air  was 
established,  in  February,  1930,  virtually  no 
actual  consumer  demand  existed  for  it,  but 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  general  talk 
among  educators  about  the  desirability  of  a 
network  series  of  programs  for  classroom 
use.  Very  few  classrooms  were  equipped  to 
use  radio,  very  few  teachers  were  familiar 
with  the  w'ays  of  using  it,  and  very  few 
schools  had  any  realization  of  what  part 
radio  could  play  in  education  or  any  strong 
feeling  that  radio  was  worth  enough  to  jus¬ 
tify  them  in  readjusting  their  schedules. 

Readjustment  came  about  (1)  through  the 
slow  process  of  familiarizing  teachers  with 
the  existence  of  this  program  for  their  use 
and  (2)  through  the  leadership  of  three  or 
four  city  boards  of  education  in  developing 
their  own  local  broadcasts  for  classroom  use. 

Network  broadcasting  can  provide  re¬ 
sources  that  are  unique  and  that  cannot  be 
provided  by  any  local  broadcasting  station. 
But  local  broadcasting  fills  a  place  of  its  own 
by  providing  for  student  participation  and  in 
being  able  to  apply  its  material  accurately  to 
the  local  school  curriculum.  CBS  has  de¬ 
veloped  parallel  with  local  broadcasting  so 
that  its  services  can  be  used  especially  well 
in  those  cities  where  the  schools  have  their 
own  broadcasting  systems.  Texas  has  adopted 
the  American  School  of  the  Air  officially,  as 
part  of  the  curriculum,  although  the  state  of 
Texas  has  its  own  School  of  the  Air. 

During  the  past  few  months,  110  regional 
and  station  educational  directors  have  been 
appointed  within  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
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System,  so  that  now,  in  virtually  every'  Co¬ 
lumbia  station,  there  is  one  man  whose  job 

is  educational  director. 

*  *  ♦ 

It  is  too  early  to  make  definite  recommen¬ 
dations  as  to  what  kind  of  broadcasting  we 
in  business  education  should  undertake.^  I 
have  simply  been  finding  out  what  has  been 
done  and  trying  to  foresee  what  can  be  done. 
It  seems  logical  to  suggest,  however,  that  the 
easiest  (and  not  the  least  useful)  programs 
for  business  educators  to  undertake  in  the 
beginning  would  be  in  personal-use  business 
for  adults. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  I  walked  up 
to  Radio  City  one  brisk,  cold  day  and  called 
on  Blevins  Davis,  of  the  educational  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 
Dr.  Franklin  Dunham  is  educational  direc¬ 
tor  at  NBC.  Here  is  the  transcript  of  my 
interview  with  Mr.  Davis. 

Interview  with  Blevins  Davis,  NBC 

Question.  If  an  organization  of  commer¬ 
cial  teachers  wished  to  undertake  educational 
broadcasting,  what  procedure  should  they 
follow  to  begin  network  broadcasting  of 
their  programs? 

Ansuer,  Draw  up  a  plan  for  a  definite 
program  idea,  put  it  in  writing,  and  submit 
it  to  the  educational  department  of  one  of  the 
major  chains.  It  should  be  planned  for  thir- 
I  teen  weeks,  and  each  program  should  take 

(half  an  hour.  The  theme  should  be  fully 
enough  explained  to  take  up  about  four  type¬ 
written  pages.  In  the  first  program,  outline 
,  in  some  detail  what  the  series  is  to  be. 

^  Question.  Should  such  programs  be  tried 

t  out  first  on  small  stations  ? 

'  Answer.  If  the  script  and  idea  are  of  suf¬ 

ficient  widespread  interest,  it  is  not  neces- 
r  sary  to  try  the  programs  on  small  stations. 

Question.  How  should  the  sponsoring  or- 
r  ganization  go  about  putting  such  programs 

before  the  public? 

j  Answer.  The  co-operation  of  the  American 

Library  Association  should  be  sought,  and 
publicity  in  Radio  Guide.  The  A.L.A.  will 

Incidentally,  did  you  fill  in  and  mail  to  the 
Business  Education  World  the  questionnaire  on 
broadcasting  that  appeared  on  page  419  of  the 
^  January  issue? 
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post  material;  and,  if  the  program  is  of  suf 
ficient  educational  value,  they  will  list  it  ic 
their  bulletin.  The  sponsoring  organizatb 
must  supply  its  own  printed  material  to  bt 
posted.  The  A.L.A.  will  sometimes  addresi 
envelopes  from  their  mailing  list  so  as  tt 
mail  material  for  posting  on  bulletin  boards, 

Question.  If  the  programs  were  somewha: 
humorous,  with  real  plots,  and  if  the  educa 
tional  features  were  somewhat  disguised  by 
action,  suspense,  and  human  interest,  do  you 
think  they  would  be  popular  enough  to  jus¬ 
tify  production  by  a  network? 

Ansu  er.  Yes. 

*  *  * 

As  you  can  see,  our  investigation  into  the 
possibilities  of  using  radio  as  an  aid  in  busi 
ness  education  grows  more  interesting  every 
day.  We  are  not  proposing  anything  revolu 
tionary' — it  only  ioo/ks  revolutionary. 

But  while  we  are  digging,  investigating 
planning,  and  discarding  ideas  for  network 
activity  in  business-education  broadcasting 
local  crises  continue  to  occur.  Sometimes  the 
lack  of  a  suitable  script  makes  such  a  crisis 
l(x>k  like  a  catastrophe.  If  you  yourself  were 
called  upon  to  produce  a  program  over  your 
local  station  and  if,  at  such  a  time,  you  coulJ 
rub  a  lamp  and  commarvl  a  genie  to  bring 
you  a  script  that  would  suit  your  needs  per  j 
fectly,  how  would  you  describe  that  scripts 

Won’t  you  please  tell  us,  by  answ'ering 
these  questions: 

How  many  persons  w’ould  you  wish  to  have 
participate? 

How'  long  should  the  program  be? 

Would  your  chief  objective  be  ( 1 )  to  entertain 
your  audience  or  (2)  to  get  publicity? 

If  your  objective  were  publicity,  would  you 
prefer  to  stress  ( 1 )  your  school  or  ( 2 )  those  of 
your  students  who  are  almost  ready  to  graduate 
and  go  job-hunting? 

Would  you  prefer  to  aim  the  piogram  at  adult 
listeners  or  at  students? 

Please  write  and  tell  us  your  wishes  in 
detail.  We  have  been  buying  up  secondhand 
Aladdin  lamps,  and  we  think  we  have  found 
one  or  two  that  contain  tractable  genii. 

if  ifi  Hf. 

"Radio”  is  an  accredited  course  in  the 
Senior  High  School  of  Quincy,  Illinois.  It 
includes  announcing,  acting,  script-writing, 
and  production. 
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WALTER  O.  GUTLOHN,  Inc.,  35 
West  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Their  new  catalogue,  listing  many  films  for 
commercial  geography  and  general  business, 
will  be  sent  on  request.  The  films  listed  be¬ 
low  are  all  16  mm.  sound  motion  pictures. 
They  rent  for  $1.50  a  reel  and  sell  for  $27  a 
reel.  Borrower  pays  transportation. 

The  American  Way.  (Formerly  IFe  the  People.) 
1  reel.  This  is  a  stirring  picture  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Constitution  from  its  beginnings  in 
1787  down  to  the  present  day.  It  takes  up  the 
three  branches  of  our  government — the  execu¬ 
tive,  legislative,  and  judicial — showing  how  the 
judicial  acts  as  a  check  to  balance  the  other 
two. 

Coper  to  Cover.  Two  reels.  A  film  about  au¬ 
thors,  printers,  publishers,  and  the  history  of 
the  written  word. 
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Savings  Banks  Association  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  80  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  The  film  described  below  will 
be  lent  without  charge  to  any  school  or  col¬ 
lege  in  that  state.  Borrowers  must  provide 
machine  and  operator.  The  film  was  pro¬ 
duced  as  part  of  the  Association’s  1939  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign. 

The  Massachusetts  Way.  16mm.  sound  motion 
picture,  2  reels,  free  loan  to  schools  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  only.  Time,  Reel  1,  7V2  minutes; 
Reel  2,  12  minutes.  This  motion  picture  tells 
the  story  of  Massachusetts  thrift,  the  part 
played  by  savings  banks  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  state,  and  the  importance  of  thrift  and  sav¬ 
ings  in  every  citizen’s  life.  Reel  1  was  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  distribution  to  the  motion- 
picture  theaters  of  the  state  and  is  in  the  form 
of  a  newsreel.  Reel  2  tells  how  savings-bank 
deposits  are  put  to  work. 


Gertrude  C.  Ford,  Grove  City  College, 
Grove  City,  Pennsylvania.  The  film  de¬ 
scribed  below  was  formerly  distributed  by 
Dr.  August  Dvorak,  professor  of  education. 
University  of  Washington.  It  is  not  new, 
but  there  are  no  doubt  some  teachers  who  are 
not  familiar  with  it.  Requests  will  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  order  received.  If  necessary,  an 
itinerary  will  be  interrupted  to  take  care  of 
urgent  and  important  demands. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  Typing  Motions  of  the 
Standard  and  Simplified  Typewriter  Keyboards. 
16mm.  silent  motion  picture,  1  reel,  free  loan. 
Borrower  pays  transportation  charges.  'The 
first  part  shows  the  films  made  by  the  late  Dr. 
Frank  Gilbreth,  noted  efficiency  engineer,  of 
Miss  Margaret  B.  Owen,  a  former  world  cham¬ 
pion  typist.  A  time  clock  and  a  cross-barred 
wall  (shown  in  the  film)  are  standard  devices 
used  in  the  study  and  measurement  of  motion 
patterns  by  efficiency  engineers.  Beginning 
students  are  shown  typing  on  the  Dvorak 
Dealey  Simplified  Typewriter  Keyboard. 

William  J.  Ganz  Company,  19  East 
47th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Distributes 
16mm.  silent  and  sound  and  35mm.  sound 
films  free  of  charge.  Borrower  pays  trans¬ 
portation.  A  complete  list  will  be  sent  on 
request. 

Bound  To  Last.  I6mm.  silent  or  sound  or  35mm. 
sound,  time  15  minutes.  The  heavily  guarded 
bronze  doors  of  the  Rare  Book  Section  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  are  open  .  .  .  manu¬ 
scripts  and  books  worth  their  weight  in  gold 
.  .  .  the  curator  .  .  .  bookbinding  in  other 
days.  Shows  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
largest  in  the  world,  making  today’s  books. 
We  see  type  set,  proofs  read,  pages  printed, 
entire  books  being  bound.  This  is  considered 
an  unusual  picture. 

Burton  Holmes  Films,  Inc.,  7510 
North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Fifty-Two  Pay  Checks  Each  Year.  l6mm.  or 
35mm.  sound  motion  picture,  time  25  minutes. 
Borrower  pays  transportation.  An  instructive 
film  in  industrial  relations  as  practiced  in  the 
Nunn-Bush  Shoe  Company,  Milwaukee.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  courses  in  economics,  sociology, 
civics,  government,  and  industrial  relations. 
Shows  how  happier  homes  for  laborers  result 
from  the  Nunn-Bush  Plan  pf  yearly  salaries 
for  its  employees.  It  suggests  a  pragmatic 
means  of  overcoming  industrial  discord  and  pro¬ 
moting  employer-employee  co-operation.  The 
story  was  produced  in  motion-picture  form 
entirely  from  an  academic  point  of  view. 
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H  Tbis  department  brings  to  70a  eadi 

II  month  helpiul  suggestions  regai^g 

'■  bnlletin>board  displays,  club  pro* 

f  grama,  and  equipment  and  supplies. 

0  Q  Mimeograph  Interlayer, 

used  for  slip-sheeting  when  non¬ 
absorbent  paper  is  run  through  the  Mimeo¬ 
graph,  improved  stacking  is  effected  by 
strippers,  which  guide  copies  horizontally  to 
the  extreme  back  of  the  tray.  The  receiving 
tray’s  three  positions  reduce  offset  at  various 
speeds.  The  tray  is  adjustable  to  any  size 
paper.  It  has  a  simple  push-button  control. 
The  paper  feed  stops  when  the  Interlayer 
tray  is  full  of  copies,  and  the  mechanism 
holds  copies  free  of  any  contact  until  ink 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  set.  One  hundred 
copy-separators  with  metal  binding  make  up 
a  tray  unit.  They  are  available  in  two  sizes, 
for  either  letter  or  legal  work.  Two  tray 
units  are  supplied  with  each  Interlayer. 

To  make  possible  a  stencil  reproduc- 
tion  of  an  ink  drawing  from  a  trans¬ 
lucent  surface  is  the  purpose  of  the  new 
Mimeograph  photochemical  stencil.  A.  B. 
Dick  Company  produces  this  stencil,  which 
takes  about  four  minutes  to  sensitize.  It  is 


A.  A.  Bowie  February,  1940 

The  Business  Education  World 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below 

29,  30,  31,  32,  33  wall  chart  that  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Name  .  It’s  a  chart  that  should  be  in  all  rooms 

Address  .  equipped  with  business  machines. 


then  exposed  for  approximately  nine  min¬ 
utes  in  the  Mimeograph  photochemical 
printer.  The  stencil  is  developed  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  plate — another  seven  minutes.  From 
these  three  operations,  taking  about  twenty 
minutes  in  all,  a  stencil  is  prepared  to  run 
on  the  duplicator.  Here’s  something  that 
requires  further  investigation  by  you  users 
of  the  Mimeograph. 

O  i  Clipodex  is  a  spring  "paper  weight” 
3  JL  and  pen  or  pencil  holder  that,  quickly 
attached  to  the  top  edge  of  a  blotter  pad, 
firmly  holds  papers  intact.  It  is  a  product  of 
the  Zephyr  American  Corporation  and  is  a 
"nobby”  idea. 

The  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufac- 
D  turing  Company  has  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  device  for  binding  the  edges 
of  paper  with  Scotch  cellulose  edging  tape. 
To  operate  the  "edger,”  you  insert  the  edge 
of  the  drawings,  tracings,  posters,  layouts, 
etc.,  to  be  "edged”  and  turn  a  handle.  The 
tape  itself  is  a  new  product  made  expressly 
for  this  purpose.  Another  important  feature 
is  that  sheets  edged  with  this  special  tape 
can  be  filed  without  danger  of  their  sticking 
together.  You  bulletin-board  fans  will  find 
that  this  tape  edging  will  enhance  your  dis¬ 
play  material,  giving  it  the  proper  finishing 
touch. 

O  O  The  accompanying  picture  shows  the 
D  3  latest  Monroe  Educator.  A  large  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  machine  is  printed  on  a  large 
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We  felt  the  need  for  a  standardized  form 
of  oral  recitation  that  would  help  lead  the 
pupil  to  the  correct  solution  when  analyzing 
a  transaction.  With  this  chart  before  the 


A  MONTHLY  SERVICE 

Henry  J,  WALTON,  accounting  chair¬ 
man,  of  the  Bayside  High  School,  New 
York  City,  submits  an  interesting  classroom 
bulletin-lx>ard  display  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  story.  It  surely  is  worth  passing  along 
to  our  readers. 

Steps  in  Closing  the  Ledger 

We  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  a  novel 
bulletin-board  display  that  will  attract  at¬ 
tention,  can  easily  be  seen  and  read,  and 
will  have  some  value  to  the  pupils.  Such 
a  display  is  usually  considered  rather  hard 
to  find  for  accounting  work.  Therefore, 
when  we  think  we  have  one,  we  are  glad  to 
pass  the  idea  along. 

For  some  time  we  have  been  emphasizing 


6  (Salaries,  Rent,  Supplies,  Sales  Returns 
and  Allowances,  Purchases  Returns  and 
Allowances,  Freight  Inward),  6  by  8  inches. 

3  (Profit  and  Loss,  Personal,  Capital),  6  by 
10  inches. 

2  (Merchandise  Purchases,  Sales  Income),  8 
by  10  inches. 

1  (Merchandise  Inventory),  11  by  12  inches. 

Black  and  white  inks  were  used  to  give 
contrast  in  lettering. 

When  tacking  the  display  material  to  the 
bulletin  board,  special  care  was  taken  to 
arrange  the  accounts  in  five  imaginary,  verti¬ 
cal  columns,  making  it  possible  to  connect 
the  debit  and  credit  points  without  crossing 
other  lines  and  to  continue  the  steps  in 
numerical  sequence  from  top  to  bottom. 

Our  display  attracted  such  favorable  at¬ 
tention  and  interest  that  students  often 
stopped  to  copy  it  into  their  notebocdcs. 

The  diagram  idea  for  showing  debits  and 
credits  is  not  new’,  but  the  method  of  dis¬ 
play  has  aroused  such  interest  that  it  merits 
passing  it  on  to  others. 

Another  chart  that  we  recommend  for  its 
usefulness  in  a  first-term  class  is  the 
"Analysis  of  a  Bookkeeping  Transaction.” 
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ledger  closing  in  our  first-term  bookkeeping 
classes  and  have  built  up  a  series  of  ten 
steps,  which  are  presented  as  the  accounts 
involved  are  studied.  The  students  write 
down  these  steps  in  their  notebooks  and  use 
them  as  a  guide  when  needed. 

As  a  further  aid  and  timesaver,  we  have 
prepared  a  bulletin-board  display  entitled 
"Steps  in  Closing  the  Ledger”  (see  below). 

The  display  can  be  made  to  fit  a  board  of 
any  size  and  can  be  adapted  to  any  order  of 
closing  preferred  by  your  school.  It  consists 
of  12  pieces  of  white  cardboard,  10  black 
cardboard  arrow  points,  10  black  cardboard 
disks,  and  about  4  yards  of  black  tape.  The 
cardboards  are  cut  in  four  different  sizes: 
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beginning  class,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inter¬ 
rupt  a  recitation  and  take  time  to  prompt 
the  students  or  ask  questions.  With  a  little 
training,  the  pupils  will  soon  become  aware 
that  the  sound  of  the  pointer  against  the 
cardboard  is  the  signal  to  stop  and  correct 
the  recitation  where  indicated  by  the  teacher. 


To  be  effective,  the  chart  must  be  largt 
enough  to  be  seen  and  read  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  r(x>m. 

We  have  combined  three  22-  by  28-inch 
cardboards  for  each  chart  and  have  used 
letters  from  21/2  to  3V^2  ‘t'ches  high.— 
Henry  /.  Walton. 


Commercial  Clubs 


Different  schools  have  different  clubs 
that  meet  at  different  times;  so,  in 
answer  to  the  oft-repeated  question,  "When 
is  the  best  time  for  a  commercial  club  to 
meet.^’’  we  can  only  refer  to  what  is  being 
done.  Miss  Muriel  Greer,  Pascal  High 
School,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  mentioned  in  a 
recent  letter  that  the  Secretaries’  Club  of 
that  school  meets  once  a  month  at  the  noon 
hour  for  forty  minutes,  and  once  a  month 
at  3:30 — after  schcx)l.  During- .^hese  times 
they  have  had  speakers  from  various  busi¬ 
ness  houses,  demonstrations  of  office  ma¬ 
chines  of  various  kinds,  and  "next  week  we 
will  have  a  style  co-ordinator  from  a  depart¬ 
ment  store.”  This  latter  is  a  new  wrinkle 
worth  thinking  about,  too. 

•  •  Plays  and  more  plays  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  clubs!  Almost  every  day  I  receive  re¬ 
quests  for  plays  that  are  suitable  for  the 
commercial  club  to  produce.  Many  of  them 
come  from  teachers  who  have  already  put 
on  such  plays  as  "Overtime,”  by  Elizabeth 
Starbuck  Adams;  "We  Stenographers 
Three,”  by  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Whitworth; 
"Diogenes  Looks  for  a  Secretary,”  by  Charles 
Lee  Swem;  "Hooks  and  Crooks,”  by  Rufus 
Stickney;  "A  Saturday  Morning  in  an 
Office,”  by  Ethel  A.  Rollinson;  "The  Trailer 
of  Errors,”  by  Marye  Golding;  "Not  to  the 
Swift,”  by  Cora  Jackson;  and  "Shot  at  Sun¬ 
rise,”^  by  the  students  of  the  Arsenal  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School,  Indianapolis.  And  they 
also  have  used  many  of  the  plays  in  Key$ 
and  Cue$,  by  Bruce  and  Esther  Findlay.  I 
mention  these  in  case  you  have  not  used 
them. 

*  Commercial  Clubs,  Organization,  Programs, 
and  Plays,  A.  A.  Bowie,  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City. 


The  plays  that  were  produced  by  the  New 
York  City  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  recently  have  been  made  available 
in  the  yearbook  of  the  Commercial  Edua- 
tion  Association  of  New  York  City  and  Vi¬ 
cinity.  The  yearbook  also  contains  many  in¬ 
teresting  papers  that  were  read  at  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  well  worth  the  $1.50  that  it 
costs. 

Here  is  a  list  of  plays  that  I  have  come 
across  while  on  the  lookout  for  such  items. 
The  following  are  published  by  the  Eld- 
ridge  Entertainment  House,  Franklin,  Ohio. 
The  author  is  Norman  Balch.  They  are  all 
one-act  plays  of  business  life. 

"Yes  and  No.” 

"George  Plays  His  Hand,”  a  comedy. 

Six  Plays  of  Business  Life,  a  collection  of 
one-act  plays. 

"Paid  to  Worry,”  a  comedy. 

"He  Failed  but  Succeeded,”  a  comedy. 

These  two  come  from  the  Walter  H.  Baker 
Company,  Boston.  They  are  also  one-act 
plays. 

"Business  Is  Business,”  by  Anna  B.  Qiarm. 

"Business,  and  So  Forth,”  by  Mabel  F.  John¬ 
son,  a  comedy  farce. 

Most  of  these  plays  are  sold  on  a  royalty 
basis.  When  you  are  ready  to  produce  one 
of  them,  be  sure  that  this  matter  is  properly 
taken  care  of.  You  can  learn  the  details 
when  you  purchase  copies  of  the  plays.  The 
reason  for  the  payment  of  royalties  is  that 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  printed 
copies  sold  to  make  the  venture  a  profitable 
proposition  if  the  author  depended  entirely 
upon  the  ^les  of  the  single  copies  of  plays. 
Incidentally,  this  is  a  bit  of  business  training 
worth  mentioning  to  your  commercial  stu 
dents. 
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Vocational  Vocabulary  Letter 

HARM  and  PAULINE  HARMS 

No.  6 — A  Banking  Letter 

Editor’s  Note — During  the  past  few  years  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  mastering  the 
most  frequently  used  words.  As  soon  as  a  student  accepts  a  stenographic  position,  however,  his  list 
of  frequently  used  words  will  be  influenced  decidedly  by  the  terminology  of  this  new  occupation. 

Here  is  a  letter  containing  some  of  the  most  frequently  used  words  in  the  banking  business. 
This  letter  was  prepared  by  Harm  Harms,  director  of  commercial  training,  and  Pauline  Harms, 
instructor  in  shorthand,  at  Capital  University,  Columbus.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harms  are  authors  of  the 
■‘Individual  Method  of  Learning  Gregg  Shorthand.”  Similar  letters  for  other  branches  of  business 
will  appear  in  subsequent  issues  of  the  Business  Education  World. 


Mr.  Harold  W.  Wentworth  February  12,  1940 

First  National  Bank 
Huntington,  West  Virginia 

Dear  Mr.  Wentworth: 

We*“  received  this  morning  the  collateral  which  you  wish  us  to  hold  in  escrow  in 
connection  with  the  Johnson  estate,^®  for  which  you  are  the  guardian,  pending  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent  trustee. 

In  my  opinion,  the  postdated*®  checks,  the  accepted  draft  of  Miller  and  Company, 
the  certificate  of  deposit  of  the  Huntington*®  National  Bank,  as  well  as  the  non- 
convertible,  cumulative  preferred  stock  may  be  listed  among  the^®®  current  or  quick 
assets.  The  bill  of  lading  and  several  of  the  blanket  mortgages,  as  well  as  the  common'*® 
stock,  should  be  included  in  your  fixed  assets. 

Some  refinancing  will  be  required,  inasmuch  as  stocks  and  bonds  and'^®  other  invest¬ 
ments  that  fluctuate  a  great  deal  are  too  speculative  and  are  often  not  permitted  by  law.'*® 

If  we  are  awarded  this  responsibility,  we  shall  immediately  appoint  a  manager  and 
a^*®  comptroller  for  the  business.  The  comptroller  could  help  the  treasurer  in  arriving 
at  a  correct  capitalization.*®®  There  are  many  things  that  need  to  be  adjusted.  Some 
goods  on  consignment  have  been  included  in  the**®  regular  inventory.  There  are  sub¬ 
sidiary  corporations,  each  having  issued  its  own  serial**®  bonds  with  different  interest 
rates,  some  with  and  some  without  adequate  sinking  funds.  In  one  instance,  a  receiver**® 
has  been  appointed  because  the  interest  on  an  unwise  issue  of  5  per  cent  debentures 
was  not  met**®  according  to  schedule. 

Confidentially  speaking,  we  feel  many  of  the  officials  who  now  hold  seemingly*®® 
important  positions  could  be  dispensed  with  if  the  business  were  completely  reorganized. 
No  doubt  this  would**®  require  considerable  litigation,  but  in  the  end  it  would  mean 
a  decided  saving  for  the  estate. 

If**®  awarded  the  trusteeship,  we  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  handle  satisfactorily 
the  responsibility**®  placed  in  our  charge. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (369) 
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Significant  Events  in  Education 

Excerpts  from  Edpress  News  Letter,  issued  by 
the  Educational  Press  Association  of  America 


Surveys 

Changes  in  college  students.  A  survey  by  the 
American  Schools  AssiKiation,  in  which  18,000 
prospective  college  students  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  were  interviewed,  reveals  marked  dif¬ 
ferences  in  those  who  entered  this  fall  from  their 
prototypes  of  ten  years  ago.  The  New  York 
journal  and  American  summarizes  the  changes  as 
follows:  "First,  a  much  greater  number  of  today’s 
students  start  out  with  a  definite  career  in  view 
and  plan  their  studies  toward  a  specific  objective. 
Second,  this  season’s  crop  is  much  more  job- 
minded.  Third,  college  boys  and  girls  of  the 
present  day  are  more  serious.  Further,  they  read 
more  books  and  periodicals  .  .  .  display  greater 
interest  in  national  affairs  ...  go  to  the  movies 
less  .  .  .  are  three  months  younger  and  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  taller  .  .  .  spend  approximately 
S210  less  for  education  ...  22  per  cent  of  the 
girls  hoped  to  find  student  employment  ...  30 
per  cent  of  the  boys  hoped  to  support  themselves 
while  attending  college.” 

School  attendance  up.  Attendance  in  United 
States  colleges  and  private  schools  this  year  is 
up  2.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son’s  22d  annual 
Schtx)l  Census,  results  of  which  were  recently 
released  in  Philadelphia. 

Publications 

"Charting  the  Course  for  Vocational  Education." 
The  Citizens  School  Committee  of  Chicago  has 
recently  published  a  72-page  work  containing 
twenty-two  articles  and  statements,  entitled  "Chart¬ 
ing  the  Course  for  Vocational  Education.”  It  is 
intended  to  answer  authoritatively  such  questions 
as,  "What  happens  to  those  who  leave  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  schools  and  engage  in  work.^” 
"To  what  extent  may  the  schools  train  for  specific 
vocations  which  boys  and  girls  enter.’”  "To  what 
extent  may  the  schools  supplement  the  education 
and  training  of  young  people  who  have  gone  to 
work.’”  The  authors  are  a  group  of  industrial,  la¬ 
bor,  business,  educational  and  civic  leaders  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  headed  by  four  outstanding  authorities  on 
vocational  education.  The  price  is  50  cents  for  in¬ 
dividual  copies  (30  cents  in  Chicago),  and  25 
cents  in  lots  of  ten  or  more.  Orders  should  be 
•ient  to  the  Committee  at  185  North  Wabash  Av¬ 
enue,  Chicago. 

New  consumer  magazine.  The  Family  Dollar, 
a  new  monthly  magazine,  published  its  first  issue 
in  January.  Publishers  are  the  Consumer  Credit 
Institute  of  America.  Occupying  a  middle  ground 


between  producers  and  consumers,  the  magaziu 
endeavors  to  reconcile  the  differences  betwea 
the  two  groups  "by  showing  that  one  cannot  j 
prosper  w’ithout  the  other  and  that  their  interests 
run  side  by  side.”  Subscriptions,  at  $1,  may  be 
sent  to  11  West  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Government  publications.  (Obtainable  frotr. 

Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D,  C) 

Consumer  Expenditures  in  the  United  StcUti 
Estimates  for  193S-36.  1939.  195  pages.  National 
Resources  Committee.  50  cents. 

The  Consumer  Spends  His  Income.  1939 
47  pages.  National  Resources  Committee.  10 
cents. 

Legal  Status  of  Women  in  the  United  Stata 
of  America,  January  1,  1938,  Report  for  Nortk 
Carolina.  1939-  20  pages.  Labor  Department, 
Women’s  Bureau  Bulletin  157-32.  5  cents. 

Brief  Reading  List  on  the  Special  Security  Act, 
Including  References  on  the  Amendments  of  1939 
1939.  12  pages.  Federal  Security  Agency,  Social 

Security  Board.  5  cents. 

National  Education  Association  publicationi. 
The  1940  Vitalized  Commencement  Manual — con¬ 
taining  summaries  of  1939  graduation  programs, 
complete  texts  of  several  programs,  and  other 
materials — is  available  for  distribution  at  the  cost 
price  of  50  cents.  Order  from  the  National 
Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street 
Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  limited  number  of  reprints  of  "Conservation 
Education  in  the  Schools:  A  Report  of  School 
Activities  and  suggestions  As  to  Programs,”  which 
appeared  in  the  November  issue  of  Nature,  is 
available  upon  request.  A  3-cent  stamp  should 
accompany  orders,  which  should  be  addressed  to 
the  American  Nature  Association,  1214  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Age  and  the  job.  1939-  11  pages.  Labor 

Department,  Division  of  Labor  Standards.  5  cents. 

Quotations 

Floyd  W'.  Reeves,  director  of  the  American 
Youth  Commission:  "The  schools  were  not  set  up 
to  provide  work  experience.  But  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  young  people  have  such  experience 
without  too  much  delay  beyond  adolescence  .  .  - 
Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  form  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  agencies  that  provide  part-time  work  experi¬ 
ence  and  further  training  ...  in  a  broad  view 
such  public  agencies  should  be  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  educational  structure  of  the  country.” 
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L  ELAND  J.  Gordon,  in  the  November 
(1939)  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
discusses  the  problem  of  "Protection  for 
the  Consumer.”  Professor  Gordon  points  out 
that  if  consumers  really  knew  what  they 
wanted,  advertising  would  not  pay  producers 
so  well.  With  the  advent  of  large-scale  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  methods,  it  has  be¬ 
come  increasingly  difficult  for  the  consumer 
to  determine  either  quality  or  whether  the 
asking  price  is  fair.  Various  types  of 
monopoly  as  well  as  price-control  laws  have 
had  much  to  do  with  the  elimination  of 
competition  as  a  regulator  of  price  and  a 
guardian  of  quality.  Much  of  the  production 
today  does  not  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
the  consumer. 

Professor  Gordon  outlines  some  of  the 
protective  measures  which  have  been  enacted 
to  protect  the  consumer  from  his  own  in¬ 
competence  and  from  predatory  producers. 

The  first  Federal  legislation  was  enacted 
in  1906.  In  that  year  a  law  was  passed  to 
protect  consumers  of  foods  and  drugs.  In 
1938  the  Federal  Government  enacted  a  new 
law  to  protect  users  of  foods,  drugs,  and 
cosmetics.  The  first  recognition  that  the 
consumer  has  a  right  to  assist  in  determining 
certain  policies  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Consumers’  Counsel  Division  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration  and  the 
Consumers’  Counsel  of  the  National  Bitumi¬ 
nous  Coal  Commission. 

Indiana  is  the  first  state  to  enact  legisla¬ 


tion  modeled  after  the  Federal  pure  fcxDd 
and  drug  law.  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  have 
attempted  to  protect  installment  purchasers 
from  exorbitant  charges. 

In  1938  Michigan  established  a  Con¬ 
sumers  Bureau.  However,  this  bureau  has 
been  greatly  restrained  because  of  lack  of 
funds.  Minnesota’s  Consumers’  Division  is 
much  more  aggressive. 

In  discussing  the  next  steps  in  govern¬ 
ment  protection,  Gordon  advocates  that  a 
formal  program  of  consumer  education  be 
established  in  the  public  sch(X)ls  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  authorize  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  publicize  its  findings, 
to  make  competition  effective,  and  to  assist 
consumers  in  making  intelligent  choice  by 
means  of  information  rather  than  restriction. 

What  Topics? 

From  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  more 
than  two  thousand  readers  of  Consumer 
Education  News  Letter,  to  determine  what 
topics  they  would  like  most  to  see  included 
in  the  proposed  series  of  booklets  to  be 
published  by  the  Institute  for  Consumer 
Education,  the  following  topics,  in  the  order 
of  frequency,  were  suggested: 

1.  Co-operatives 

2.  Buying 

3.  Labels 

4.  Advertising 

5.  Price-fixing  legislation 

6.  Insurance 

7.  Taxes 

8.  Labor 

9.  Testing  services 

10.  Monopoly 

11.  Consumer  legislation 

12.  Installment  buying 

13.  Consumer  organizations 

14.  Medicine 

Proceedings  from  the  University  of 
Denver 

A  26-page  mimeographed  report  of  the 
business-education  conference  held  at  the 
University  of  Denver  last  summer  is  availa¬ 
ble.  The  general  theme  of  the  conference 
was  "The  Pros  and  Cons  of  Consumer  Edu¬ 
cation.” 

The  pros  and  cons  of  such  interesting 
questions  as  the  following  are  reported: 

"Should  the  Business-Education  Depart- 
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ment  Insist  upon  Incorporating  Consumer 
Education  into  Its  Curriculum?” 

■'Should  Poor  Business  Practices  Be  Im¬ 
pressed  upon  High  School  Students  Through 
Consumer-Education  Courses?” 

"Should  There  Be  Consumer-Education 
Classes  in  the  High,  Independent  of  the 
Present  Classes?” 

As  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  you  may  ob¬ 
tain  a  copy  of  these  proceedings,  by  writing 
to  Professor  Cecil  Puckett,  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  University  of  Denver. 

Who*s  Who 

J.  B.  Mathews,  former  vice-president  of 
Consumers’  Research,  one-time  "fellow 
traveler,”  and  co-author  of  Partners  in 
Plunder,  is  now  one  of  the  chief  investiga¬ 
tors  for  the  Dies  Committee. 

Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  the  Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  Mathews  report  in  Printer’s 
Ink  for  December  22,  said,  "We  are  con¬ 
stantly  working  with  leading  consumer 
groups  all  over  the  country.  These  groups 
are  seeking  enlightenment  about  the  products 
and  services  of  industry.  We  believe  they 
should  have  our  fullest  co-operation,  because 
in  that  way  they  are  able  to  buy  quality 
products  intelligently.” 

Does  Distribution  Cost  Too  Much? 

The  conclusion  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  after  a  study  of  distribution,  is  that 
distribution  costs  are  too  high. 

Some  of  the  distribution  wastes  that  are 
responsible  for  60  cents  of  every  consumer 
dollar  spent  going  to  pay  for  getting  goods 
from  producer  to  consumer  are: 

1.  Selling  expense.  Much  money  is  spent 
in  inducing  the  consumer  to  buy  one 
article  instead  of  another,  or  an  article 
that  he  does  not  need  or  want. 

2.  Concentration  of  production.  Producers 
have  concentrated  in  a  few  geographic 
centers.  This  often  means  high  trans¬ 
portation  charges,  which  consumers 
must  pay. 

3.  Competition  in  distribution.  "Success 
often  comes  to  the  manufacturer  or  store 


owner  who  spends  the  most  on  adver 
tising,  fancy  packaging  of  goods,  de 
livery,”  etc. 

4.  Nonstandardization  of  consumct 
goods.  The  wide  variety  of  brands, 
sizes,  shapes,  and  kinds  of  goods  de¬ 
manded  by  the  consumer  must  be  kept 
in  stock  by  the  storekeeper.  This  means 
increased  cost  to  the  retailer. 

5.  Personal  service.  "Free”  delivery, 
charge  accounts,  and  return-goods  privi¬ 
lege  all  add  to  the  retailer’s  cost,  which 
must  be  paid  by  the  consumer. 


PW.  CUTSHALL  has  been  appointed 
•  principal  of  the  West  Night  High  School, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

This  school  has  an  enrollment  of  more 
than  one  thousand  pupils  and  is  the  larg 
est  of  the  three  night  schools  of  Cincinnati, 
Mr.  Cutshall  is  also  an  instructor  in  the 
commercial  department  of  Hughes  High 
School,  Cincinnati.  He  is  one  of  B.E.W.’s 
popular  authors,  writing  on  the  subject  of 
bookkeeping  methods.  Another  of  his  articles 
w'ill  appear  shortly. 

MISS  LENYS  A.  LAUGHTON,  of  the 
Vocational  School,  Milwaukee,  has  been 
appointed  local  director  of  arrangements  for 
the  N.E.A.  Department  of  Business  Education 
convention. 

The  convention  will  be  held  in  the  New 
Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  the  first  week  of 
July.  Further  details  regarding  the  program 
will  appear  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Busi 
NESS  Education  World. 


MISS  ELIZABETH  M.  FISH,  principal  of 
Miller  Vocational  High  School,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  since  its  founding  twenty-five  years 
ago,  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  December. 

An  editorial  in  a  Minneapolis  paper  de¬ 
scribed  Miss  Fish  as  "a  missionary  in  the 
cause  of  vocational  training  when  that  ty^ 
of  high  school  education  was  in  its  infancy  in 
Minneapolis.” 

The  editorial  continued:  "Exceptionally  well 
grounded  as  a  result  of  her  studies  at  home 
and  abroad,  she  brought  to  her  special  work 
a  contagious  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  coupled 
with  a  practical  view  of  student  needs.  .  .  ■ 
She  was  a  recognized  leader  in  vocational 
work,  her  advice  sought  and  followed  in  the 
city’s  school  system  and  in  schools  all  over 
the  country,  whose  teachers  came  to  le*n> 
from  her  and  from  her  educational  plant.’’ 
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Sidney  W.  Edlund  tells  us  he  had  some  stories 
in  your  magazine  for  September.  Can  you  send 
us  a  copy  ? 

Maybe  there  was  more’n  one.  I  dunno. — Dale 
Carnegie,  New  York  City. 

Diar  Mr.  Barclay: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  complimentary 
remarks  concerning  the  B.  E.  W.  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  November  issue. 

If  we  had  enough  extra  copies  of  that  issue, 
we  would  surely  follow  your  suggestion  and 
send  one  to  all  the  commercial  teachers  who  are 
not  now  subscribers. 

From  the  very  first  we  have  tried  to  sell  the 
B.  E.  W.  upon  its  content  rather  than  with  any 
high-pressure  circulation  campaign,  and  it  has 
been  a  great  inspiration  to  us  to  see  our  circula¬ 
tion  grow  over  100  per  cent  in  the  past  six  years. 
Your  letter  bears  out  the  soundness  of  our  policy. 
—Clyde  Blanchard,  Managing  Editor. 

[The  following  letter  was  received  from  a 
pupil  in  the  typing  class  of  Mrs.  Frances  Doub 
North,  of  the  Western  High  School,  Baltimore. 
Mrs.  North  is  president  of  the  N.E.A.  Department 
of  Business  Education.] 

T 

A  o  THE  Editor: 

1  wonder  how  many  of  your  readers  have  faced 
the  embarrassing  problem  of  how  they  would 
get  around  to  buying  the  countless  number  of 
Christmas  cards  which  they  had  to  send  to  ail 
their  friends?  Everyone,  I  am  sure,  has  been  in 
this  situation  at  one  time  or  another. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  inform  every¬ 
one  of  my  enlightening  discovery.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  new  experience  on  the  day  our 


typing  teacher,  Mrs.  North,  called  our  class  to 
order  by  saying,  "B7,  how  would  you  like  to 
send  a  handmade  Christmas  card  to  one  of  your 
friends?”  At  this  announcement  the  whole  class 
was  startled,  but  quite  willing  to  undertake  what 
seemed  at  the  time  a  tremendous  task.  Mrs. 
North  went  on  to  say  that  this  idea  was  not 
entirely  original  and  that  she  had  really  got  it 
from  an  article  written  by  Miss  Ruth  Plimpton 
and  published  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
Business  Education  World. 

Mrs.  North  then  proceeded  to  distribute  the 
materials  needed.  These  comprised  a  blank  sheet 
of  white  paper,  a  Christmas  seal,  a  length  of 
cord  or  ribbon,  and  a  piece  of  Christmas  wrapping 
paper  so  small  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
utilized.  The  girls  now  commenced  to  use  their 
artistic  abilities.  Some  typed  a  picture  on  the 
card,  others  merely  typed  a  verse  on  one  side  of 
the  card  and  drew  a  Christmas  tree,  a  fireplace, 
or  a  candle,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  paper. 
Then  we  covered  the  card  with  a  piece  of 
wrapping  paper,  put  the  Christmas  seal  on 
wherever  it  was  most  needed,  and,  to  finish  the 
job  properly,  we  drew  a  piece  of  bright  ribbon 
or  cord  through  the  card.  As  a  result,  we  had 
before  us  a  beautiful  Christmas  card. 

Although  we  worked  industriously  throughout 
the  thirty'  minute  period,  we  received  a  lot  of 
pleasure  and  many  ideas  as  to  how  to  solve  the 
Christmas-card  problem  next  year. 

I  wish  to  thank  Miss  Plimpton  heartily  for  her 
valuable  suggestions;  the  editor  of  this  magazine; 
and,  last  but  not  least,  Mrs.  North  for  reading 
the  article  and  passing  on  to  us  its  valuable 
information. — Sylvia  Lubarsky. 

Dear  Mr.  Blanchard: 

I  find  the  B.  E.  W.  inspirational  and  helpful 
at  all  times,  but  fhe  latest  edition  (November, 
1939)  is  particularly  so.  If  you  could  but  send 
a  copy  of  this  number  to  all  commercial  teachers 
who  are  not  now  getting  the  magazine,  you 
would  add  hundreds  of  subscribers  to  your  list. — 
D.  H.  Barclay,  Kingston  Business  College,  Kings¬ 
ton,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Dear  Mr.  Fox: 

Many  of  us  are  greatly  interested  in  your 
articles  on  commercial  contests  in  the  Business 
Education  World.  Indeed,  one  of  your  recent 
articles  formed  the  basis  for  a  very  interesting 
discussion  in  a  teachers’  class  which  I  conduct 
here  in  New  York  City.  We  all  need  the  facts 
about  contests  and  contestants  which  you  are 
unearthing  and  publicizing.  Facts  alone  can 
bring  balanced  judgment  on  this  subject  free 
from  the  misinformation  and  prejudice  that  sur¬ 
round  it. 

This  brings  me  to  a  query  with  regard  to  the 
third  paragraph  in  your  December,  1939,  article. 
In  substance,  you  say  that  it  is  not  known  when 
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the  first  commercial  contest  was  held  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  that  scholastic  contests  grew  out  of  the 
new-type,  objective  examination.  You  add  that 
contests  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  testing  move¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  think  you  meant  to  do  so,  but 
there  is  an  inference  in  your  second  sentence  that 
"scholastic  contests”  include  commercial  contests. 
Tlie  fact,  of  course,  is  that  tests  of  skill  in  such 
subjects  as  shorthand,  typewriting,  mental  arith¬ 
metic,  etc.,  were  natural  outcomes  of  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  rivalry  of  students  and  experts  in  these 
skills. 

The  first  public  typewriting  contest  was  be¬ 
tween  experts  McGurrin  and  Traub,  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  July  25,  1888,  according  to  my  records. 
This  was  a  competition  designed  to  settle  the 
conflicting  opinions  with  reference  to  touch 
and  sight  typewriting  and  as  to  the  relative  merit 
of  single  and  double  keyboards.  McGurrin,  the 
touch  typist,  using  a  single  keyboard  machine, 
won.  A  long  train  of  public  competition  for 
professionals,  then  amateurs,  then  novices,  and 
finally  for  bona  fide  students  followed  this  event. 

Various  students'  typewriting  contests  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1907  and  1908,  among  others.  Similar 
contests  were  sponsored  by  other  associations.  I 
recall  being  present  at  the  May,  1911,  students' 
typewriting  contest  for  the  Brown  Trophy,  held 
by  the  Central  Commercial  Teachers  Association. 

The  present  district  and  state  contests  in  various 
commercial  subjects  are  probably  most  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for  as  outgrowths  of  the  district  and 
state  typewriting  contests,  which  were  better  or¬ 
ganized  and  sustained  through  the  years  because 
they  had  more  or  less  commercial  sponsorship. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  our  district  and  state 
contests  have  been  affected  by  the  new-type  exam¬ 
inations  since  1918,  but  the  relative  values  of 
the  two  kinds  of  tests  have  yet  to  be  determined 
for  each  specific  commercial  subject  and  skill. 

I  do  want  to  suggest,  however,  that  the  new- 
type  objective  test  lends  itself  best  to  checking 
up  on  the  knowledge  or  information  possessed 
by  the  examinee,  and  that  the  traditional  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  and  transcription  tests  are  far 
more  objective  than  new-type  tests  in  determining 
the  degree  of  skill  possessed  by  the  examinee. — 
Harold  H.  Smith. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

I  am  sorry  that  the  comments  you  make  in 
your  letter  could  not  have  been  added  to  my 
article  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Business 
Education  World.  You  are,  of  course,  correct 
in  drawing  a  distinction  between  scholastic  con¬ 
tests  and  commercial  contests,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  information  you  have  given  in  your 
letter  on  the  history  of  contests  will  prove  inter¬ 
esting  to  B.E.W.  readers. 

From  what  I  have  learned  about  commercial 
contests  through  research  and  from  literature  made 


available  to  me,  1  have  Come  to  the  conclusioc 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question  as  t 
whether  or  not  commercial  contests  are  a  goot  i 
thing.  Personally,  I  am  in  favor  of  them,  pro-  E 
vided  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  pupils  have  m  [ 
opportunity  to  compete.  Some  communities  tab 
their  commercial  contests  very  seriously,  and  this! 
undoubtedly  works  a  hardship  on  teachers  who 
fail  to  produce  winners — a  situation  somewhat 
similar  to  that  faced  each  fall  of  the  year  bj 
foot’oall  coaches  from  coast  to  coast.  We  can¬ 
not  all  produce  first-place  winners,  but  I  think 
every  good  teacher  would  be  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  how  his  class  in  typing,  shorthand,  or  somt 
other  skill  subject  compares  with  similar  classes 
in  other  schools  or  communities.  That  is  why 
I  favor  group  contests.  They  stimulate  the  in¬ 
terest  of  all  the  pupils  and  provide  a  basis  for 
determining  reasonable  standards  of  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

I  am  also  very  much  in  favor  of  adding  events  I 
in  various  types  of  office  activities  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  commercial  contest  program,  which 
usually  features  only  shorthand  and  typing.— 
Frederick  G.  Fox, 


£)ear  Mr.  Edlund: 

The  Hadley  Vocational  School  has  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  your  generous  offer  and  suggestion 
to  place  each  of  the  articles  entitled,  "Pick  Your 
Job  And  Land  It,”  appearing  in  the  Business 
Education  World,  in  the  hands  of  our  students. 
We  felt  this  could  best  be  accomplished  by  re¬ 
printing  the  aiticles  in  our  schex)!  paper,  a  co]^ 
of  which  we  are  forwarding  you  under  separate 
cover.  This  is  a  very  valuable  service  to  our 
students,  and  you  are  to  be  commended  for  youi  “ 
generosity.  We  feel  confident  it  will  prove  veiy 
beneficial. 

In  behalf  of  our  school,  permit  me  to  thank 
you  for  your  splendid  service. — L.  H.  Diekroeget, 
The  Hadley  Vocational  School,  St.  Louif,  Missouri. 

- ♦ - 

Alpha  iota,  international  honorary 
business  sorority,  has  added  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  chapters  thus  far  this  winter,  bring¬ 
ing  the  number  of  chapters  up  to  150:  Lode- 
year’s  Business  College,  Evansville,  Indiana; 
Tyler  Commercial  College,  Tyler,  ^  Texas; 
Draughon’s  Business  College,  Memphis,  Ten¬ 
nessee;  Amarillo  Alumnae,  Amarillo  Colleg^ 
Amarillo,  Texas;  Boise  Alumnae,  Links 
School  of  Business,  Boise,  Idaho;  Tiffin 
Alumnae,  Tiffin  Business  University,  Tiffin, 
Ohio. 

The  executive  offices  of  Alpha  Iota  are 
located  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  at  Tenth  and 
Grand  Streets. 
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Have  you  read  the  November,  1939, 
N.  E.  A.  Research  Bulletin,*  The 
Teacher  Looks  at  Teacher  Load? 

I  Based  upon  3,707  replies  to  a  question¬ 
naire  sent  to  teachers  asking  for  facts  and 
I  opinions  about  teaching  loads,  this  report 
P  should  be  required  reading  for  every  admin¬ 
istrator  and  school-board  member  in  the 
country. 

We  can  quote  only  a  few  excerpts: 

The  median  number  of  pupils  taught  daily  by 
^  the  secondary  teachers  who  co-operated  was  158.7. 
Only  a  fifth  of  the  secondary  teachers  reported 
having  fewer  than  125  pupils  daily.  Nearly  a 
third  were  meeting  175  pupils  or  more  each 
day;  and  17.2  per  cent,  200  pupils  or  more. 

The  median  load  was  30.8  periods  per  week, 
or  slightly  more  than  6  periods  per  day.  Ap- 
-  proximately  one  teacher  in  seven  reported  35 
}  periods  or  more  per  week,  or  an  average  of  7 
I  per  day.  Only  one  teacher  in  fourteen  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  fewer  than  25  periods 
per  week. 

The  average  time  given  to  such  duties  (out-of¬ 
class  clerical  work)  was  4.9  hours  per  week  for 
elementary  teachers  and  5.4  hours  per  week  for 
high  school  teachers.  Extra-curriculum  assign- 
{  ments,  voluntary  work  with  pupil-interest  groups, 
and  interviews  with  pupils  ranked  next  in  order 
so  far  as  average  time  requirement  is  concerned. 

I  •  .  .  The  median  number  of  hours  per  week  for 

‘National  Education  Association  Research  Bul- 
j  letin  No.  5,  Volume  XVII,  November,  1939. 
^  National  Education  Association  of  the  United 
I  States,  1201  Sixteenth  Street  N.  W.,  Washington, 
I  D.  C.  25  cents. 
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high  school  teachers  was  10.3,  or  slightly  more 
than  2  hours  per  day. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  recommended 
in  this  study  as  the  standard  for  "reasonable” 
class  size  is  about  30  pupils;  for  the  "maximum” 
class  size,  about  35. 

Approximately  half  the  teachers  in  this  study 
reported  that  their  own  development  was  being 
retarded  and  that  the  quality  of  their  work  in 
school  and  in  the  community  was  being  lowered 
by  present  teaching  load. 

The  approach  to  improvement  in  present  teach¬ 
ing-load  situations  most  often  recommended  by  the 
teachers  in  this  study  is  local  studies  and  analyses 
of  load  pressures  similar  in  general  character  and 
approach  to  the  present  study.  Inherent  in  this 
suggestion  is  the  desire  frequently  mentioned  for 
the  extension  of  the  principles  of  democracy  in 
matters  of  school  organization  and  administration. 

Solution  of  the  teaching-load  problem  will  be 
achieved  with  difficulty  until  the  general  public 
is  made  aware  of  the  existence  and  consequences 
of  excessive  teaching  loads. 

Perhaps  the  most  constructive  chapter  in 
the  pamphlet  is  the  one  devoted  to  teachers’ 
suggestions  and  recommendations  with  re¬ 
spect  to  various  aspects  of  the  teaching  load. 
As  one  teacher  says: 

Each  item  of  work  seems  reasonable  enough  in 
isolation.  It  is  the  sum  total  of  teaching  factors 
that  "breaks  the  camel’s  back.” 

Personnel  Enhancement  in  School 
and  Industry 

By  John  D.  Beatty.  Pittsburgh  Personnel 
Association,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  1939,  50 
cents. 

"The  development  of  personnel  work  in  indus¬ 
try  and  in  the  schools  has  been  prcKeeding  inde¬ 
pendently.  ...  In  the  schools  this  work  usually 
centers  in  the  enhancement  of  each  student  as  an 
individual.  In  an  industry  this  work  revolves 
around  the  enhancement  of  the  man  for  the 
good  of  the  company  or  particular  type  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Oftentimes  the  young  worker  has  grave 
difficulty  in  subordinating  himself  to  the  good 
of  the  company  and  at  the  same  time  retaining 
his  individuality.” 

Business  teachers  will  find  especial  interest  in 
this  brochure,  which  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  problems  faced  by  personnel  workers  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  industry  as  they  attempt  to  help 
students  and  graduates  make  satisfactory  social 
and  vocational  adjustments  in  a  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  world.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  school’s 
responsibility  to  help  its  graduates  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  co-operative  spirit  with  business. 

States  Mr.  Beatty: 
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"An  educational  institution  which  docs  not  have 
a  placement  and  orientation  service  is  comparable 
to  an  industrial  concern  which  has  no  sales  organ¬ 
ization  and  which  refuses  to  service  its  product.’’ 

Those  of  us  who  know  Carnegie  Tech’s  place¬ 
ment  service  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  long  bc- 
for  the  depression  Carnegie  Tech  was  finding 
jobs  for  graduates  and  making  every  attempt  to 
keep  records  of  graduates  up  to  date,  a  fact  which 
we  mention  by  way  of  explai'iing  that  John  D. 
Beatty,  the  author  of  this  booklet  and  head  of  the 
bureau  of  recommendations  at  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology,  has  long  practiced  what  he  is  now 
preaching,  and  with  success. 

Too  Much  College 

By  Stephen  Leacock.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1939,  $2,  255  pages. 

Too  Much  College,  or  Education  Eating  Up 
Life,  with  Kindred  Essays  in  Education  and 
Humor  is  the  full  title  of  Stephen  Leacock’s  latest 
book,  which  to  my  mind  should  be  available  only 
to  those  who  live  under  the  shadow  of  at  least  a 
baccalaureate  degree,  for  the  "plain  people’’  to 
whom  the  book  is  addressed  are  likely  to  find 
eventually  that  some  of  Mr.  Leacock’s  plausible 
ideas  solve  the  immediate  problems  of  a  family 
budget  in  a  most  expensive  way. 

School  curriculums  and  methods  of  teaching 
have  never  before  been  so  entertaining.  Mr. 
Leacock's  conclusions,  drawn  entirely  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience  and  observation,  are  so  refresh¬ 
ing  and  convincing  that  we  marvel,  as  we  read, 
at  the  independence  and  originality  of  a  man  who 
has  for  years  staggered  under  the  weight  of  five 
academic  degrees  and  a  professorship  at  McGill 
University;  but  upon  reflection  we  wonder  that 
anyone  with  such  a  record  can  so  consistently 
isolate  facts  from  their  background  and  ignore 
the  relation  of  cause  to  effect. 

The  author  refuses  to  see  that  the  lengthening 
of  school  life  is  a  result  of  economic  chaos  and 
overcrowded  employment  markets ;  he  likewise 
refuses  to  admit  that  the  good  old  school  of 
experience  is  no  longer  looking  for  bright,  in¬ 
dustrious  boys  and  girls  to  promote  to  major 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  Leacock’s  failure  to  realize  that  many 
boys  and  girls  are  in  schools  and  colleges  because 
fhe  alternative  is  not  work,  but  idleness,  is  no 
doubt  a  commentary  upon  static  life  on  a  col¬ 
lege  campus.  The  author  states  that  the  "plain 
man’’  carries  the  burden  of  the  expense  of  edu¬ 
cation  because  of  the  prestige  of  education;  but 
does  it  not  seem  more  likely  that  the  "plain 
man,’’  who  is  a  bit  closer  to  the  contemporary' 
difficulties  that  his  children  must  face,  sees  that 
academic  degrees,  with  all  their  limitations,  seem 
to  temper  the  winds  of  chance  and  misfortune 
for  those  who  use  them  sensibly.’ 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  lively  Mr. 
Leacock,  after  nearly  twenty  years  of  school 


and  college  training,  ten  years  of  school-teaching,  j 
thirty-six  years  of  college  lecturing,  and  thtw  . 
years  of  retirement,  revolts  not  only  against  tht  j 
academic  tradition  but  also  against  the  fact  thr 
"safety  first  has  put  its  stamp  on  life.” 

As  a  common-sense  satire  on  educatiorul  spt 
cialism.  Too  Much  College  is  superb.  Yot 
probably  couldn’t  find  a  more  enjoyable,  quotable 
volume  on  education,  so  well  written  that  it 
really  should  be  read  aloud.  If  you  wish  to 
appreciate  its  humor  without  rising  to  argument, 
remember  at  the  outset  that  the  comedy  is  not 
only  subjective,  but  is  presented  in  yesterday's 
setting.  For  example,  few  of  us  would  deny 
that  the  ideas  presented  in  the  following  para¬ 
graph  (page  145)  were  true  fifty  years  ago: 

"Now  hand  me  down  commerce.  We'll  tab 
it  on  next.  It  is  wholly  impossible  to  teach 
'business’  in  a  school  or  college.  You  can  teach 
certain  things  useful  as  a  training  for  an  intelli-  I 
gent  businessman,  such  as  how  to  read  and  write  | 
well,  and  express  himself  properly.  In  this,  i 
Latin  is  excellent,  and  enough  mathematics  to 
heighten  his  power  of  concentration. 

"And  alongside  of  his  real  education  you  can, 
if  he  wishes,  give  him  a  knowledge  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  though  few  businessmen  know  anything  about 
it;  and  company  organization,  which  most  people 
leave  to  lawyers;  and  shorthand  and  typing, 
usually  bought  by  the  week.  But  the  main  part 
of  the  education  of  a  businessman  is  not  to  fit 
him  for  his  business  but  to  fit  him  to  live.  If  i  ^ 
boy  is  to  be  trained  for  the  coal-.tnd-wood  busi¬ 
ness,  just  for  that,  with  no  life  apart  from  it 
and  no  soul,  then  he  needs  no  college  and  col¬ 
lege  has  nothing  for  him.  Rub  coal  dust  on  his 
face  and  put  him  to  work  at  fourteen.  Don’t 
cheat  him  into  taking  a  six  months’  credit  on  the 
Theory  of  Nut  Coal" 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Leacock  is  accepting  the  | 
ideas  of  a  former  generation  as  eternal  verities?  I 


Certification  of  Business  Teachers 

Bulletins  16  and  18  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commercial  Teacher-Training  In¬ 
stitutions,  edited  by  Ann  Brewington  and  ; 
issued  during  May  and  October  of  last  year, 
cover  the  related  topics  of  State  Certification 
of  Teachers  of  Business  Education  and 
State  University  Programs  for  the  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  Business  Teachers  as  Compared  with 
Programs  for  Home  Economics,  English,  and 
Social  Science  Teachers.  | 

Bulletin  16,  State  Certification  of  Teachers  of  t 
Business  Education,  by  Miss  Brewington  and  » 
Evelyn  Berg,  research  assistant  of  the  School  of 
Business,  University  of  Chicago,  covers  not  only 
the  requirements  for  temporary  and  permanent 
certificates  of  business  teachers  in  the  various  i 
states,  but  also  the  rules  governing  the  renewal 
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and  exchange  ot  ceititicates,  reciprocity  practices, 
and  the  revocation  rights  of  states.  The  pamphlet 
is  concluded  by  recommendations  of  the  Southern 
Business  Education  Association,  the  National 
Federation  of  Commercial  Teachers,  and  the 
National  Council  of  Business  Education.  Con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  completion  of  a  most  valu¬ 
able  and  difficult  study.  Miss  Brewington  and 
Miss  Berg. 

Bulletin  18,  State  University  Programs  for  the 
Preparation  of  Business  Teachers  as  Compared 
uith  Programs  for  Home  Economics,  English, 
and  Social  Science  Teachers,  is  an  abstract  of 
a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  written  by  Robert  N.  Tarkington.  It  gives 
some  interesting  contrasts  and  comparisons  from 
which  we  can  quote  but  briefly: 

"Business  experience  as  a  part  of  the  curricula 
requirements  in  business  education  has  not  been 
set  up  by  any  state  university  in  this  study. 
Experience  in  practice  houses  is  required  by  sev¬ 
eral  curricula  in  home  economics. 

"The  great  number  of  small  high  schools  of¬ 
fering  business  subjects  necessitates  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  university  curricula  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  beginning  teacher  to  qualify  for 
teaching  in  two  or  more  fields. 

"There  is  a  felt  need  for  some  standardization 
of  course  titles  both  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
students  and  the  institutions.  The  great  variety 
of  course  titles  in  specialized  and  professional 
courses  is  appalling. 

"There  is  a  definite  need  for  scientific  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  supply  and  the  demand  for  teach¬ 
ers.  Only  a  slight  minority  of  the  states  have 
made  an  attempt  at  studies  of  this  kind.” 

Having  been  reassured  by  these  bulletins 
that  standards  in  educating  and  certifying 
\  business  teachers  are  indeed  rising,  we  found 
the  following  paragraph  in  Evan  M.  Croft’s* 
excellent  study,  The  Status  of  Teachers  of 
Business  Subjects  in  the  Public  High  Schools 
of  Utah,  anticlimactic  and  very  revealing: 

E  "The  salaries  of  the  commercial  teachers  ranged 
:  from  $720  to  $2,200,  with  the  median  salary 
$1,377.  The  men  teachers  made  an  average  of 
$28  more  annually  than  the  women.  There  was 

11  steady  increase  in  the  salaries  at  the  rate  of  $25 
per  year  until  the  age  of  sixty  was  attained; 

1  likewise,  there  was  a  steady  increase  with  teach- 
;  ing  experience.  The  median  salary  of  beginning 
teachers  was  $945.  The  median  salary  of  men 
i  holding  master’s  degrees  was  $1,439,  for  men 
holding  only  baccalaureate  degrees,  $1,351,  and 
j:  for  men  holding  no  degrees,  $1,766.  'The 
median  salary  of  women  holding  master’s  degrees 
*  was  $1,080,  for  the  women  holding  only  bac- 
F  calaureate  degrees,  $1,224,  and  for  women  hold- 

I  *  Evan  M.  Croft,  Brigham  Young  University, 
I  Provo,  Utah. 


ing  no  degrees,  $1,832.  Apparently,  the  majority 
of  the  salaries  had  been  based  upon  teaching 
experience  rather  than  level  of  training.” 

These  two  bulletins  may  be  obtained  at 
25c  each  from  H.  M.  Doutt,  University  of 
Akron,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Your  Next  Job,  How  to  Get  It  and 
How  to  Keep  It 

By  Frances  Maule.  Funk  and  Wagnalls 
Company,  New  York,  1939,  255  pages,  $2. 

Frances  Maule  needs  no  introduction  to  business 
teachers;  She  Strives  To  Conquer,  Men  Wanted, 
and  The  Road  To  Anywhere  have  achieved  wide 
circulation  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  This  new 
book  will  share  their  popularity;  for  in  it  the 
author  probes,  with  deft  and  painless  precision, 
beneath  the  surface  of  employee  adjustment. 

Unfortunately,  the  title  of  this  latest  volume 
is  neither  exact  nor  just,  because  it  suggests  only 
a  rehash  of  general  success  formulas  that  no 
amount  of  vital,  original  writing  could  disguise. 
The  Right  Job,  How  to  Find  It  and  How  to  Keep 
It  would  be,  to  one  reader,  at  least,  a  definite 
improvement. 

The  dedication  approaches  the  heart  of  the 
text:  "To  F.  M.  U.,  who  will  approve  because 
she  has  always  sought  first  the  satisfactions  of 
the  spirit.” 

This  thought  is  repeated  in  the  quotation  from 
Herman  Schneider’s  The  Problem  of  Vocational 
Guidance:  "'There  are  no  satisfactic  ".s  like 
those  of  the  spirit.  ...  If  a  man  has  these,  he 
can  endure  much.  If  he  does  not  have  them,  all 
other  favors  of  fate  but  sicken  his  soul.  To  ap¬ 
proach  the  day  with  disgust  for  the  job  bends 
him  to  the  earth.  He  has  the  weariness  of  one 
going  forever  up  a  sandy  way.  But  for  most 
of  us  there  is  work  that  is  the  sun  itself.  What 
is  it,  and  where  is  it?  That  states  the  problem.’  ” 

This  is  a  problem  which  Miss  Maule  herself 
has  faced  with  intelligence  and  courage,  and  her 
story  of  her  own  resignation  from  a  safe  and 
more-than-substantial  job  as  an  advertising  copy 
writer  is  testimonial  to  her  sincerity.  She  has 
practiced  what  she  is  preaching;  and  she  still 
believes  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  must 
apply  ourselves  to  the  needs  of  the  world  in  order 
to  survive,  we  need  not  Sacrifice  the  secret  wishes 
of  our  heart  for  security.  Somewhere,  somehow, 
we  can  find  in  the  work  of  the  world  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  fulfill  our  talents. 

We  are  led  to  prove  these  spiritual  truths  for 
ourselves  by  such  practical,  constructive  devices 
as  a  know-yourself  questionnaire  and  "fourteen 
points  to  bear  in  mind  in  regard  to  your  next 
job.”  The  most  complex  needs  of  the  soul 
would  probably  never  lead  Miss  Maule  to 
mystical  abstractions  or  vague  generalities.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  one  reason  why  her  books  are 
absorbing. 
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Widening  Horizons 

New  perspectives,  fresh  ideas,  and  an  insight  into  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  others  bring  greater  incentives  for  the  day*s  work — G.N. 


Directing  Choice  of  Vocations,  Herbert  C. 

Hawk,  high  school  principal,  Winfield,  Kan¬ 
sas,  The  Nation's  Schools,  919  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  September,  1939.  25  cents. 

"Drifting  into  an  cKcupation  has  caused  too 
many  failures  in  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss 
to  society  in  general. 

"For  nearly  two  decades  the  Winfield  (Kansas) 
Board  of  Education  has  maintained  a  department 
of  vocational  guidance  in  the  Winfield  High 
School.  This  program  has  grown  to  include  many 
activities,  including  a  series  of  vocational-guidance 
conferences  held  each  year  in  April. 

"The  school  authorities  have  found  through 
experience  that  there  are  a  number  of  capable 
and  outstanding  men  and  women  in  the  Win¬ 
field  community  who  are  in  a  position  to  serve 
the  school  through  their  willingness  to  meet 
pupils  in  conference  and  to  discuss  with  them 
the  problems,  qualifications,  and  rewards  involved 
in  their  respective  vocations. 

"School  officials  have  found,  even  though  much 
of  this  material  is  covered  in  the  regular  courses 
in  vocations,  that  there  is  added  value  in  having 
someone  who  is  actively  and  successfully  engaged 
in  a  vocation  present  the  facts  of  his  vocation. 
Such  a  person,  through  his  own  experience,  is 
able  to  give  practical  guidance  and  wise  counsel 
from  illustrations  drawn  from  his  own  experience. 

"While  the  presence  of  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  in  the  classroom  of  the  school  should 
develop  among  such  men  a  more  sympathetic 
understanding  view  of  the  problems  of  secondary 
education,  it  should,  likewise,  contribute  a  point 
of  view  that  might  help  us  as  educators  to 
analyze  our  own  points  of  weakness  and  those  in 
our  educational  setup  to  the  end  that  we  can 
profit  through  this  experience.” 

Democracy,  J.  Madison  Gathany,  East  Orange 
(New  Jersey)  High  School,  Social  Education, 
September,  1939.  American  Book  Company,  88 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York.  30 
cents. 

"Democracy  is  a  way  of  life,  an  organized 
society,  a  force  of  government  in  which  final, 
ultimate,  sovereign  authority  resides  in  the  people 
themselves  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Wherever 
this  is  true,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  there  is  democracy.  Such  is  American 
democracy. 

"By  its  very  nature,  democracy  is  never  a  fin¬ 
ished  product.  It  is  a  continuous  experiment.  .  .  . 
This  means  that  democracy  is  dynamic,  not  static. 
If  no  changes  ever  took  place  in  a  democracy — 
even  the  best  democracy  in  the  world — it  would 
in  the  end  become  crystallized,  nonprogressive. 


stationary.  This  would  mean  the  end  of  | 
democracy.  ...  I 

"Our  boys  and  girls  should  appreciate  that 
democracy  is  a  fragile  thing;  that  it  is  not  im¬ 
perishable;  that  it  can  cease  to  be;  that  eternal 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  every  citizen  is  now  and 
always  will  be  the  price  of  an  enduring  and 
successful  democracy." 

Education  Moves  Democracy  Forward, 
John  W.  Studebaker,  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  Forecast  jor  Home  Econo¬ 
mists,  November,  1939,  6  East  39th  Street,  New 
York,  25  cents. 

"Education  for  democracy  ...  is  basically  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  social  and  economic  issues  which 
have  been  put  up  to  us  by  the  machine  empire. 
Our  organized  education  must  be  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  by  which  modern  people  may  learn  to  make 
the  machines  run  for  the  general  welfare.  .  .  . 

"If  people  generally  are  well  educated  in  the 
social -economic  problems,  they  w'ill  withhold  their 
support  from  the  incompetent  and  from  the 
fanatics.  .  .  . 

"We  are  off  on  the  wrong  foot,  it  seems  to 
me,  if  we  satisfy  ourselves  merely  with  propa¬ 
gandizing  on  the  desirability  of  democracy.  It 
isn’t  democracy  that  is  in  question  in  the  minds 
of  many;  what  they’re  worried  about  is  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  system  that  fails  to  give  them 
opportunity  and  reasonable  security.  .  .  . 

"In  my  judgment,  this  magnificent  public-edu¬ 
cation  system  of  ours  must  vastly  increase  its 
efforts  in  this  social-economic  field  and  improve 
its  methods.” 

The  Symbols  of  Our  Faith,  The  Elementarj 
School  Journal,  November,  1939,  5835  Kim- 
bark  Avenue,  Chicago,  30  cents. 

"In  the  years  that  lie  ahead,  we  shall  have 
to  try  new  ways  of  doing  things  in  almost  every 
aspect  of  life — political,  economical,  and  social. 

"The  democratic  state  can  survive  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  world;  but,  if  it  does,  it  will  have  to  cultivate 
the  spirit  of  social  experiment,  invention,  and  con¬ 
trivance.  Obviously,  to  participate  wisely  in  the 
determination  of  public  policy  today  requires  a 
social  insight  far  deeper  than  that  required  to 
direct  the  destinies  of  a  simple  rural  economy 
such  as  ours  was  only  a  generation  or  two  ago. 

"It  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  the 
battlefield  of  democracy  is  in  the  schoolroom  of 
the  nation.  It  is  here  that  we  must  forge  the 
weapons  that  will  insure  victory.  These  weapons 
of  democracy  will  be  trained  intelligence,  social 
understanding,  a  will  to  act,  and  a  morality  that 
will  not  yield  to  mere  expediency.” 
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Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this  department  some  5,000  words  ol  se¬ 
lected  material  coimted  in  units  oi  20  standard  words  for  dictation.  This 
material  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the  some  issue  oi  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 
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Rubber 

A  Few  Simple  Facts 

Rtprinled  by  permitsion  from  a  teriet  of  advertiao- 
menia  publiahed  by  the  Bank  of  Neac  York  in  the  New 
York  City  netcapapera  and  the  leading  national  maga- 
ainea 

RUBBER  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  but 
had  little  commercial  value  for  two  and  one-half 
centuries,  until”  Charles  Goodyear  in  1839  devel¬ 
oped  the  vulcanization  process  that  made  the 
modern"  rubber  industry  possible. 

Today  we  have  rubber  textiles,  rubber  floor¬ 
ing  and  rubber  cushioning  material.”  We  walk 
on  rubber,  sit  on  rubber,  wear  rubber  clothing  and 
ride  in  a  motor  vehicle  that  is  cushioned”  and 
insulated  by  rubber  at  more  than  two  hundred 
different  points.  Thousands  of  industrial  uses’” 
for  rubber  have  also  been  developed  to  aid  other 
industries  in  their  production  problems. 

Research  has  greatly’”  expanded  the  uses  for 
rubber.  Today  there  are  more  than  thirty-two 
thousand  different  rubber  products,’"  ranging 
from  tiny  surgical  instruments  to  giant  conveyor 
belts  10  miles  in  length. 

The  constant  aim  of  the’”  rubber  industry  has 
1  been  to  produce  better  goods  at  lower  prices.  As 
!  an  example — the  cost  of  tires  per’”  mile  of  serv¬ 
ice  today  is  only  half  as  great  as  in  1930,  and 
I  only  one-tenth  as  much  as”®  in  1920. 

I  There  are  now  nearly  five  hundred  rubber  com¬ 
panies  in  the  United  States.  In  1938,  they  pro¬ 
duced  six  hundred  fifty  million  dollars  worth  of 
goods,  gave  employment  to  one  hundred’"  fifty 
thousand  people  and  paid  wages  of  more  than  two 
I  hundred  million  dollars.  America  now  manu¬ 
factures”®  a  greater  volume  of  rubber  products 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  (265) 


To  the  Ladies 

THE  great  advertising  man  relaxed  contented¬ 
ly*  He  had  enjoyed  a  good  lunch  (at  my  ex¬ 
pense)  and  was  now  lighting”  his  pipe  (filled  to 
die  brim  with  my  tobacco).  Finally  he  spoke. 


"Women,”  he  said,  "are  peculiar  people.” 

I"  was  about  to  remind  him  that  the  thought 
definitely  was  not  original,  when  he  went  on. 

"I  mean  women”  in  business,"  said  the  great 
advertising  man.  "An  experience  I  had  the  other 
day  illustrates  my  point. 

"One”  of  my  former  employees,  a  stenographer, 
called  on  me.  She  was  looking  for  a  position. 
She  had  left  me’”  several  years  back  and  had 
worked  for  two  or  three  good  concerns  but  had 
been  let  out  when  her  last  employer,  a  large’* 
firm,  closed  its  IcKal  office. 

"She  was  decidedly  alarmed  because  she  could 
not  obtain  a  place  quickly.  She  is’"  no  longer  a 
girl,  but  is  still  smart  in  appearance  and  mentally 
alert.  She  had  applied  for  several’”  available 
positions  but  had  been  turned  down  in  favor 
of  younger  girls. 

"I  asked  her  how  much  more  she  knew  now 
than’”  when  she  worked  for  me.  At  first  she 
didn’t  grasp  my  meaning.  Then  she  answered, 
somewhat  tartly,  that  she  could  take  dictation”" 
quite  as  well  and  transcribe  it  as  quickly  as  she 
ever  could.  Which  meant,  after  about  fifteen 
years  in  business,”®  she  knew  very  little  more 
than  when  she  left  school.  And  still  she  couldn’t 
understand  why  employers  preferred  younger,®" 
more  easily  trained  stenographers. 

"That’s  what  I  mean  about  women  in  business 
being  peculiar  people.  They”®  consider  a  position 
merely  a  method  of  making  money.  They  make 
little  effort  to  study  their  job,*®  to  improve  their 
knowledge  and  ability,  to  progress.  They’ll  stay 
at  one  job  for  a  lifetime,  if  they  don’t  marry,”® 
and  sometimes  if  they  do.  Yet  they  can’t  com¬ 
prehend  why  the  boss  won’t  keep  raising  their 
salaries,  or  why  they  can’t  get”®  a  new  job 
easily. 

"Understand,  I’m  not  talking  about  all  women. 
There  are  plenty  of  competent,  progressive*" 
girls  in  the  modern  business  world.  It’s  also  true 
that  there  are  plenty  of  incompetent,  unprogres¬ 
sive  men.*®  But,  by  and  large,  women  still  don’t 
realize  that  business  pays  off  on  performance,  on 
what  the  work  done  is  worth,  not"®  on  length  of 
service  dr  pleasing  personality. 

"Most  women  in  business  have  an  inferiority 
complex."®  They  believe  they  are  held  back 
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and  paid  less  merely  because  they  are  women — so 
there  is  no  use  trying.  That  is***  ridiculous.  Any 
modern  business  executive  will  promote  a  woman 
to  any  position  from***  advertising  man  to  office 
manager,  including  factory  superintendent,  if  she 
can  do  the  job  better***  than  the  man  who  has  it. 

"Business  owners  and  executives  primarily  want 
intelligence,  ability,***  initiative,  and  enterprise  in 
their  top-flight  employees.  When  women  come  to 
realize  that  success  depends*®*  on  these  qualities 
and  not  on  sex,  a  lot  of  men  had  better  look  out 
for  their  jobs,”  the  great  advertising®**  man  con¬ 
cluded.  (523) — From  "Clement  Comment f’  pub¬ 
lished  by  /.  11”.  Clement  Co.,  Printers 


A  Self-Service  Letter  Box 

The  Latest  Innovation  in  Postal  Service 
offered  by  PITNEY-BOWES 
Stamford,  Connecticut 

HUNDREDS  of  homebound  commuters  were 
surprised  and  delighted  as  they  hurried  for  their 
trains  January  11,”  to  find  that  New  York’s  two 
great  railway  terminals.  Grand  Central  and 
Peimsylvania  Station,  have  solved  their  patrons’** 
stamp  and  mailing  problems  with  the  world's 
first  railway  installations  of  the  "Mailomat" — the 
Pitney-Bowes  coin**-operated  letter  box. 

Commuters  with  last-minute  letters  to  mail — 
and  no  stamps — blessed  Uncle  Sam’s  new  auto- 
mati(*“  postal  service,  which  relieves  long  waiting 
lines  at  post  office  windows  at  peak  hours,  or 
apologetic^'*  approaches  to  druggists  for  stamps, 
not  to  mention  unsanitary  tongue-licking!  The 
public  puts  in  its  pennies,  adjusts**  the  dial  and 
the  letters  disappear  in  the  slot,  stamped  and 
ready  for  collection. 

Company  officials**®  anticipate  that  the  new 
production  model  "Mailomat,”  equipped  as  it  is 
for  the  coin-mailing  of  anything**"  from  a  hotel 
post  card  or  a  commuting  husband’s  wife’s  bridge 
invitations  to  the  most  important  airmail***  special 
delivery  business  correspondence,  will  get  its 
greatest  and  most  varied  use  from  the  thousands 
who  daily**®  pour  through  these  two  great  ter¬ 
minals. 

This  revolutionary  "self-service  post  office" 
enables  the  public,*”  without  the  use  of  adhesive 
postage  stamps,  to  deposit  coins  up  to  60c  at  a 
time,  dial  from  this*"  prepaid  credit  any  postage 
values  or  denominations,  insert  letters  or  post 
cards,  and_  thus  simultaneously*’  prepay  postage 
and  deposit  letters  in  a  simple,  automatic  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  available***  amount  of  the  mailer's  coin  de¬ 
posit  is  always  visible  to  him  through  a  glass 
window,  and  one  or**®  more  letters  can  be  me¬ 
chanically  stamped  and  mailed  just  as  fast  as  the 
mailer  can  insert  them  in  a  guided**  slot  or 
track. 

At  the  twist  of  a  dial,  the  exact  U.  S.  postage 
denomination  is  available*"  for  any  letter — in  a 
single  imprinted  metered-mail  stamp — whether  Ic 
for  a  post  card,  3c  for***  a  regular  out-of-town 
letter,  5c  for  a  foreign  letter,  6c  for  a  domestic 
air  mail  letter,*”  13c  for  out-oNtown  special  deliv¬ 
ery,  or  even  22c  for  a  heavier,  two-ounce  letter**® 
to  go  air  mail  and  special  delivery. 

One  of  the  outstanding  advantages  of  metered 


mail,  which  the*”  Mailomat  brings  to  the  gefi- 
eral  public,  is  the  expedition  of  mail  in  despatch 
from  the  outgoing  post*"  office.  Mail  bearing  ad¬ 
hesive  stamps  or  enclosed  in  Government  stamped 
envelopes  must  be  delayed  in  the  outgoing"*  post 
office  for  cancelling  and  postmarking,  operations 
which,  particularly  at  the  peak  mailing***  period 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  may  mean  the  losing  of 
train  connections.  The  "Metei  Stamps”  which 
the  Mailomat  prints,®"*  contain  the  date  of  mailio/; 
and  need  no  other  postmarking  or  cancellation; 
consequently,  mail  bearing  Meter®”  Stamps  skips 
these  operations,  saves  time  in  the  outgoing  post 
office  and  may  be  received  from  one  to  twen^*". 
four  hours  earlier. 

The  machine  has  obvious  advantages  over  the 
stamp  vending  machines  such  as  those®*"  familiar 
to  drug  store  natrons.  | 

It  is  impossiole  for  this  machine,  incorporating  |' 
a  postage  meter,  to®*®  "run  out”  of  any  one  value 
or  denomination  of  stamp.  There  is  no  need  to 
make  provision  for  reloading***  coils  or  reels  of 
stamps  because  no  stamps,  as  such,  are  used;  and 
any  postage  value  is  available  at  the*”  twist  of  a 
dial  and  the  dropping  of  a  coin  or  coins. 

No  premium  is  charged  for  postage.  Full  post¬ 
age  value*"  is  given  for  all  coins,  since  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  designed  for  regular  post  office  service. 

In  addition,  both  the**®  post  office  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  are  protected  by  means  of  an  automatic  coin 
detector.  And  the  machine  will***  accept  no  let¬ 
ter  for  mailing  which  has  not  passed  through  the 
coin-paid  metering  device.  There  is  basic  protec¬ 
tion,™*  t(X),  in  that  the  machine  sells  or  dispenses 
nothing  that  can  be  taken  away  from  it  by  the 
mailer. 

Another”®  feature  of  the  Mailomat  is  its  flex¬ 
ibility.  It  will  accept  oversize  letters  as  large  as 
12‘"  inches  by  6,  and  up  to  %  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness.  It  is  equipped  with  regulation  post  office 
time  cards,’**  similar  to  those  on  corner  mailboxes, 
showing  schedule  of  mail  collections  by  regular 
postal  workers.’* 

The  Mailomat  coin  letter  box  is  a  direct  out¬ 
growth  of  the  postage  meter  and  mailing  machine 
widely  used**  in  banks  and  business  houses  un¬ 
der  United  States  post  office  department  license,  r 
Their  meters  perform  the  same*”  duties  as  the 
ones  incorporated  in  the  Mailomat,  while  the  ma¬ 
chine  into  which  the  meter  fits*"  automatically 
feeds  the  mail  to  the  meter  and  seals  and  staclo 
it  after  being  stamped.  Adhesive  meter  stamps, 
printed**  postage  on  adhesive  strips  of  paper, 
also  are  used  by  some  meters.  Last  year  the 
Government  collected**  $106,000,000  from  post¬ 
age  meters,  or  76  per  cent  of  all  postage  receipts. 
Postage  meter**  use,  furthermore,  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  United  States.  Hundreds  of  post 
offices  throughout  the  world  use  mail*”  caiKeling 
machines,  and  thousands  of  business  houses  are 
users  of  postage  meter  machines. 

The  meter,  which  prints*"  and  records  United 
States  postage,  is  never  sold,  but  is  rented  at  Si 
to  $10  a  month,**  depending  upon  the  recorded 
use  of  postage.  Latest  models  print  postage  from 
1  cent  to  199-99,*“  inclusive  in  a  single  meter 
impression.  They  cannot  print  $100  because 
that’**  would  require  five  banks  of  numbers  in¬ 
stead  of  four. 

When  first  received  by  the  lessee,  the  meter 
shows  zero  on  all***  dials.  It  is  taken  to  the  post 
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iirtitt  wilt  re  a  clerk,  warder  of  special  keys  for 
each  meter,  breaks  the  official*'*"  post  office  depart¬ 
ment  seal,  unlocks  the  meter  door,  and  sets  a 
register  to  show  the  amount  of  postage'"*’  which 
the  meter  lessee  wants  to  buy  at  the  time.  The 
amount  may  vary  from  $1  to  $100,000,"^  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  lessee’s  requirements.  As  mail 
IS  passed  through  the  meter,  the  amount  of  post¬ 
age  which**'*  the  register  indicates  as  available 
IS  reduced.  When  the  register  shows  that  all  post¬ 
age  paid  for  has**”  been  exhausted,  the  meter 
stops  working  and  must  be  taken  to  the  post  of¬ 
fice,  another  purchase  made,  and  the*'"  register 
reset  accordingly.  An  ascending  register  shows 
the  meter  user  and  the  post  office  a*"*'  cumulative 
total.  This  rises  to  seven  figures  and  starts  over. 

The  manufacturers  hope  that  the  new***’  coin 
letter  boxes  may  some  day  afford  the  public  the 
same  convenient  "pay”  service  for  mailing,  as 
"pay”  phones  now*''"“  afford  for  telephf-ning. 
(1205) 

(Only  the  words  italicized  are  beyond  Hiftbth  Chapter 
vocabulary  ) 

“A  Bird  in  the  Hand” 

.4  story  written  especially  for  use  with  Chapter 
Twelve  of  the  Manual 

fiy  DAISY  M.  BELL 

(Concluded  from  the  January  issue) 

HO>X’  were  the  Davenports  going  to  fulfill 
their  obligations?  Where  could  they  turn  for  as¬ 
sistance?  No  arguments”  of  theirs  could  force 
payment  of  that  note;  likewise,  prosecuting  Mr. 
Richmond  w'ould  be  no  solution.  Though  they 
were"  entitled  to  recover,  a  civil  action  w'ould 
be  futile,  since,  in  consequence  of  his  negli¬ 
gence,  his  business*®  affairs  had  become  so  hope¬ 
lessly  involved  that  Richmond  could  not  take  up 
the  note — he  had  no  cash  available.*® 

The  situation  could  no  longer  be  accepted  with 
resignation.  Even  if  they  u.sed  the  remainder*'*® 
of  their  benevolent  Society  insurance  money  they 
were  still  that  hundred  dollars  short. 

Husband  and  wife*”  were  so  occupied  in  dis¬ 
cussion  that  they  did  not  observe  Junior  come  in 
and  drop  silently  into  a  chair*"  by  the  door.  He 
bd  overheard  most  of  the  conversation  from  the 
hall  when  he  came  in  from  school.  He  could 
see  that  "*  his  mother  was  almost  frantic  with 
worry;  that  his  father  looked  beaten  after  all 
the  courageous  struggle  he*”  had  made  these  past 
two  years. 

Obviously  something  had  to  be  done — and  he 
was  the  one  to  do  it!  He  would  abandon”®  his 
own  plans  for  the  present.  He  still  had  two 
naore  years  of  college,  but  he  had  completed  his 
commercial  course*”  in  high  school  and  had  had 
considerable  practice  in  the  college  office  during 
the  summer.  What  he  had  earned*"  would  see 
him  through  the  term,  but  he  didn’t  have  a  hun- 
<fred  dollars  left,  and  a  hundred  dollars  wasn’t 
enough  to”®  restore  their  independence,  for  there 
was  the  final  installment  on  the  mortgage  to  be 
paid  off,  too. 

His  resolution”®  made,  he  spoke  not  a  word, 
but  slipped  away  to  telephone  one  of  the  Seniors 
whose  brother  w'orked  at  the®"®  headquarters  of 
the  American  Hydraulic  Corporation  at  Wilming¬ 


ton.  It  was  a  large  firm  that  could  afford®'”  to 
pay  substantial  salaries  to  the  fellows  who  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  job.  They  often  wanted  young  men 
as®"  secretaries  to  their  executives.  George  had  been 
using  his  shorthand  every  day  in  lecture  courses 
and  he”®  was  speedy  on  the  typewriter.  He  knew 
bookkeeping  and  was  taking  a  higher  accounting 
course.  He  was  a  first”'’-class  English  pupil,  too. 
There  should  be  a  place  for  him  somewhere  right 
now  and  he  could  finish  his  college  work  in 
evening""'  classes. 

"Smitty”  agreed  to  telephone  the  Davenports 
while  George  was  on  the  way  back  to  Milford 
that  they  were^”  spending  the  week  end  with  his 
brother — that  George  would  not  be  home  until 
the  following  Saturday.  They  were  relieved*"  not 
to  have  to  break  the  bad  new's  to  Junior  that 
night. 

Eull  of  energy  and  enthusiasm,  George  set  out 
at""’  once  to  see  Frank.  He  made  good  connec¬ 
tions,  and  it  was  only  three  o’clock  when  he  reached 
the  Hydraulic  works.  What  a""  disappointment  to 
learn  that  there  was  no  opening  there!  But 
Frank  had  heard  that  the  Atlantic  Distributing'^®" 
Company  across  the  street  was  looking  for  some¬ 
one  to  assist  their  property  clerk  in  finishing  up 
the  inventory,'”  and  George  made  application  im¬ 
mediately. 

He  was  sent  to  the  warehouse  of  these  whole¬ 
sale  merchants  and*"  found  the  check-up  prac¬ 
tically  done.  Together  they  could  finish  it  by 
five-thirty.  But  he  had  observed  that  the**®  stenog¬ 
raphers  were  already  more  than  busy,  and,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  auditor  could  not  close  his  books 
w'ithout  the”®  report,  he  offered  to  stay  and  type¬ 
write  it.  Tiie  bookkeeper  preferred  him  to  come¬ 
back  in  the  morning,  however.®"® 

George  pushed  open  the  office  door  Saturday 
morning  before  the  porter  had  finished  clean¬ 
ing.  The  secretary*”  had  already  designated  the 
typewriter  he  was  to  use,  although  she  had  not 
specified  just  w'hat  form  was*"  to  be  followed.  He 
had  had  no  practical  experience  on  a  job  of  this 
kind,  but  determined  to  pattern'"®  it  after  the 
sample  inventory  they  had  typed  in  class. 

The  executive  bookkeeper  observed  how  ca¬ 
pable*”  George  appeared,  and  how  quickly  and 
accurately  he  was  getting  out  the  report,  and, 
finding  that  he  could  take*”  dictation,  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  office  manager  to  assist  the 
president’s  secretary  for  a  *”  few  days  with  the 
income  tax  report.  His  efficiency,  willingness,  and 
attractive  personality  was*"  recognized  at  the  end 
of  the  week  by  giving  him  a  permanent  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Sales  Department. 

His  fellow*”  workers  liked  him,  the  salesmen 
liked  him,  the  customers  liked  him.  The  end  of 
the  month  brought  his  first  promotion  and  a**" 
generous  increase  in  salary.  That  hundred  dollars 
was  assured  before  the  interest  fell  due,  and  the 
bank,”®  as  a  special  accommodation  agreed  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  mortgage. 

"And  how’  could  I  have  done  it,”  George  ex¬ 
claimed  as*”  he  burst  into  the  dining  room  where 
his  mother  was  setting  a  festive  board  to  celebrate 
his  good  fortune,  "if*"  I  had  listened  to  Aunt 
Lou  and  waited  until  I  found  I  was  going  to  need 
it  before  I  took  a  commercial*”  course?  'A  bird 
in  the  hand  sure  is  worth  two  in  the  bush!’’ 
(870) 
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Dead  or  Alive? 

By  ADELINE  MAUS 

YOUR  MIN'D  is  only  as  old  as  your  attitude 
toward  change  and  progress.  Your  mental  atti¬ 
tude  may  be  old  when"  you  are  25,  or  it  may  be 
young  and  alert  when  you  are  70.  There  is  no 
age  at  which  open-minded, “  progressive  thinking 
needs  to  stop.  (46) 

•  •  • 

MENTAL  STAGNATION  is  a  characteristic 
usually  thought  of  as  peculiar  to  older  people, 
but"  it  is  a  disease  which  attacks  young  people 
also.  Often  we  lose  the  value  of  long  experience 
because"  we  have  not  built  new  ideas  onto  the 
foundation  of  our  experience  but,  on  the  other 
hand,""  occasion,Uly  the  young  person  feels  that 
he  or  she  has  "arrived”  when  a  position  of  su¬ 
pervisory  capacity'*’  has  been  reached  and  becomes 
lazy  about  keeping  abreast  of  the  times.  Mental 
stagnation  comes  to  all  who”*’  cease  to  have  an  in¬ 
tense  desire  to  improve  their  knowledge  and  to 
put  the  newest  ideas  to  work  in  a'"  practical 
way.  (122) 

Brief-Form  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapters  One  and  Two  of  the 
Manual 

From  “Brief-Form  Drills”  by  Edith  V.  Bisbee 

Dick:  He  is  going  to  the  maiket.  You  and  1 
can  go  too.  I  desire  to  get  you  to  go  wdth  me. 
I  will  not"  go  without  you.  Can  you  go  in  an 
hour?  Ed  (28) 

Ray:  There  will  be  a  great  rally  at  the  market. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lane  will  be  there.  They  will  be 
late,  but  they  will"  be  there  by  the  end  of  the 
rally.  Allen  (28) 

Dear  Sir:  I  cannot  be  with  you  at  the  May 
meeting.  I  am  going  to  Lvnn  by  air  and  w'ill  be 
there  that  day.  That”  will  mean  that  I  cannot 
meet  with  you  then.  Yours  truly,  (29) 

Helen:  Is  this  the  month  when  you  can  go  into 
the  country  with  me?  'Would  you  like  to  go  to¬ 
day?  I  can  take  a"  little  time  any  day  you  would 
like  to  go.  Lena  (29) 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  very  little  paper  ready,  but 
what  I  have  I  shall  ship  to  the  other  country. 
I  cannot"  ship  any  to  you  before  April,  but  after 
that  time  I  can  ship  all  you  need.  Yours  truly, 
(36) 

James:  Sam  thinks  something  must  be  the 
matter  with  his  machine.  He  says  some  parts 
will  not  work  as  they  did  at  first,  but  other'" 
parts  are  working  as  they  always  have  worked. 
He  would  like  to  have  some  other  men  go  over 
it.  Will  you  see  about"  it?  Sid  (42) 

Dear  Sir:  A  woman  named  Mrs.  Sharp  pre¬ 
sented  a  letter  this  morning.  It  tells  me  that  you 
are  planning  your  case"  against  Fred  Chase.  I 
beg  you  t®  delay  the  matter  until  I  have  seen 
you.  Yours  truly,  (36) 
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Dear  Sir;  1  beg  you  not  to  give  the  names  ol 
any  of  our  members  to  the  papers  bctw'«en  ttxk; 
and  the  time"  of  the  next  session.  There  m 
still  many  things  about  which  I  must  get  tbt 
truth  before  I  shall  be  ready  to  present"  ou; 
cause  to  the  others.  Yours  truly,  (47) 

Brief-Form  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Three  of  the  Manual 
From  “Brief-Form  Drills”  by  Edith  V.  Bisbee 

Dear  Madam:  You  may  call  upon  me  any  tiiiK 
\ou  need  help.  I  know-  you  have  made  a  small 
beginning  with  the  Florence"  Camp  for  Giih 
at  the  lake.  I  have  always  thought  that  suck 
camps  are  needed  in  this  state  and  so  I  am  glad 
to  give"  you  all  possible  help.  Cordially  youn 
(47) 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  glad  you  told  me  so  much 
about  the  general  situation  in  your  part  of  the 
state.  I  have”  made  several  small  sales  there  this 
month  and  I  shall  plan  a  trip  there  next  season 
Very  truly  yours,  (37) 

Dear  Rogers:  If  I  owed  you  $60.00  and  you 
were  in  real  need  of  that  money  I  believe  you 
would  want"  to  collect  it.  Regardless  of  my 
former  letter  I  have  not  received  a  check  from 
you.  I  have  kept  your  note  for"  several  days 
hoping  that  you  would  pay  it. 

Is  it  possible  for  you  to  let  me  have  at  least 
a  part  of  this"  money  between  this  date  and 
the  end  of  the  month?  Yours  truly,  (71) 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  glad  that  your  next  publica¬ 
tion  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  booklet.  I  know 
it  will  be  much  better"  than  the  former  books 
on  that  subject  good  as  they  have  always  b«en. 

I  shall  regard  it  as  a  real  favor"  if  I  may  have 
one  of  the  booklets  when  they  are  published 
Yours  truly,  (52) 

Dear  Sir:  Miss  Bertha  Keith  has  been  employed 
in  our  office  for  several  weeks  and  all  the  ofiScers 
of  the"  company  value  her  work  and  speak  well 
of  it.  She  has  a  real  knowledge  of  our  special 
work  and  this  has  made  her"  a  valued  employee. 

Our  officials  are  sorry  to  let  her  go,  though  they 
know'  that  a  place  in  your  office  is*"  a  better  situa¬ 
tion  for  her  and  that  you  can  pay  her  a  better 
salary  than  our  officials  feel  that"  they  can  pay 
at  this  time.  This  is  our  only  reason  for  letting 
her  go.  Yours  truly,  (95) 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  tells  of  the  need  to  send 
in  the  immediate  future  some  official  of  the 
company”  to  oversee  the  work  at  Salem.  I 
agree  with  you  that  this  is  necessary  and  that  our 
officers  must"  send  a  man  immediately.  I  have 
already  asked  the  committee  to  take  care  of  the 
matter.  Yours  very"  truly,  (61) 


Traffic  Regulations,  1900  Style 

NEW  YORK’S  reception  to  the  earliest  auto¬ 
mobiles  was  anything  but  warm.  Modern  motor¬ 
ists,  harassed  by"  such  physical  difficulties  as  traf- 
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£c  congestion,  might  pondcf  the  legal  obstacles 
placed  in  the  way  of"  drivers  at  the  beginning  of 
(he  twentieth  century. 

Motorists  with  steam  cars  were  confronted  with 
the"  authorities’  view  that  their  vehicles  were, 
technically,  locomotives,  and  thus  subject  to  the 
rule  that  a  man“  holding  a  red  flag  must  proceed 
one  hundred  feet  ahead  of  each  as  it  moved.  Al¬ 
though  this  regulation  failed  of'"®  enforcement,  the 
authorities  continued  to  insist  on  the  classification 
of  such  vehicles  as'“  locomotives,  and  demanded 
that  the  driver  have  a  steam  engineer’s  license — 
a  requirement  necessitating"®  some  years’  appren¬ 
ticeship  as  a  steam  boiler  fireman.  Owners  of 
steam  cars  met  the  problem  by  the  discovery'®" 
of  a  small  city  farther  up  the  Hudson  that  granted 
engineer’s  licenses  after  a  brief  questioning  and’*® 
the  payment  of  a  small  fee.  And  New  York  City 
*as  bound  to  honor  these  licenses. 

Another  example  of™"  the  authorities’  attitude  is 
found  in  their  ban  on  the  use  of  automobiles  in 
the  public  parks.*'*’  Eventually  a  group  of  motor¬ 
ists  brazenly  defied  the  decree  by  driving  into  the 
parks  and  passing  one*"  policeman  after  another. 
Completing  the  tour  in  triumph,  they  entered  a 
complaint  because  they  had  not  been*"®  arrested! 
Thus  laughed  off,  the  prohibition  of  automobiles 
in  New  York’s  parks  was  at  an  end.  (277) 
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From  “PAGE  MR.  TUTT" 

By  ARTHUR  TRAIN 
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Part  VI 

NOW,  though  Asa  Farnwcll  had  a  pistol  in"“® 
his  pocket — which  made  him  feel  a  little  foolish 
—he  did  not  happen  to  have  sixty-eight  dollars, 
and  as  he'®*®  distrusted  the  deputy  not  a  little  and 
Mr.  Tutt  a  great  deal,  he  w'as  loath  to  leave  the 
office  for  fear  that'**®  between  them  something 
might  happen  to  the  safe.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  strongly  averse  to  having  the  safe  with"""  its 
contents  removed  from  his  own  office  to  that  of 
the  sheriff,  where  it  w'ould  be  equally  beyond 
his  vigilance."”  So  hurrying  to  the  telephone  in 
his  own  private  room,  he  called  up  Kirtland  at 
his  house,  returning  in"*®  a  few  minutes  to  the 
outer  office  where  Mr.  Tutt  and  the  deputy,  hav¬ 
ing  followed  him,  had  seated  themselves."*® 

"Listen  here,  sheriff!”  he  said  aggressively — 
My  attorneys  wish  me  to  tell  you  that  though 
you  may  take  custody"”  of  the  safe,  on  the  ground 
ffiat  it  is  firm  property  and  this  is  a  suit  brought 
igainst  the  firm,  you  are  not'*®®  entitled  to  re¬ 
move  it,  open  it,  or  take  out  its  contents.  More¬ 
over,  I  am  going  to  pay  Millbank’s  bill  as'*” 
soon  as  Mr.  Kirtland  can  bring  over  the  money.” 

"Why  can’t  I  remove  the  safe?”  inquired  the 
deputy'**®  argumentatively. 

"Because  it’s  a  fixture.” 

The  deputy  spat  disdainfully. 

It  ain’t  made  fast  to  the  real  estate,”'*®"  said 
he. 


”Yes,  it  is!”  quickly  countered  Farnwell.  "It’s 
got  an  iron  brace  screwed  into  the  wall.” 

'”rhat  don’t  make  it  no'*”  fixture!”  replied  the 
sheriff  tartly.  "It  won’t  hinder  me  none!” 

"But  whether  it’s  a  fixture  or  not,”  went  on 
Farnwell,'""®  "you  have  no  right  to  touch  the 
contents.” 

"I  think  I  am  entitled  to  a  word  here,”  inter¬ 
jected  Mr.  Tutt.  "We'"”  are  not  interested  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  safe  removed.  That  is  up  to  the  sheriff. 
But  though  the  safe  is  in  his'®*®  custody,  he  is 
not  entitled  to  take  control  of  any  of  its  con¬ 
tents  w’hich  may  belong  to  a  third  person,’®”  and 
must  allow  such  third  person  to  withdraw  it.  My 
client.  Miss  Rathom,  owms  a  certificate  of  stock 
which  is'**®  inside  that  safe,  and  she  is  here  to 
withdraw  her  property.  I  now  demand  that  the 
sheriff  open  the  safe  and*®”  deliver  the  certificate 
to  her.” 

"That’s  all  right,”  sneered  Farnwell,  "only  he 
can’t  damage  the  firm’s  property.  If””  he  so 
much  as  puts  a  chisel  to  it  I’ll  have  him  removed 
for  malfeasance  in  office  and  sue  him  for  tres¬ 
pass.”*®" 

"I  guess  that  what  Mr.  Tutt  says  is  the  law,” 
affirmed  the  deputy  sagely.  "An’  maybe  what 
you  say  is  the  law',*"”  too.  I  don’t  know.  Any- 
w'ays — ” 

He  got  up,  stretched  himself,  and  walked 
slowly  into  the  office  where  the  old  safe  stood 
between*"”  the  two  dingy  windows,  out  of  one 
of  which  Willie  Toothaker  was  gazing  innocent¬ 
ly  at  the  antics*'”  of  his  friend,  the  neighboring 
colt. 

"As  I  was  saying,”  mused  the  deputy.  Then 
he  stopped  short  and  uttered  a  guffaw.*"®  "Weil, 
Ml  be  goldinged!”  he  ejaculated.  "What  do  you 
say  to  that?” 

The  door  of  the  old  safe  was  open  wide,  and*"® 
Helen  Rathom  stood  in  front  of  it  with  a  paper  in 
her  hand,  her  face  bright  with  excitement.  At 
the  same  instant*'”  Kirtland  came  running  up  the 
stairs  and  dashed  breathlessly  into  the  room. 

"Here’s  your  sixty-eight  dollars!”  he  cried 
to  the  *'”  sheriff.  'Then  he  quickly  turned  color. 

"This  is  a  wholly  illegal  proceeding!”  he 
shouted  angrily.  "You  can’t*”®  break  into  safes 
that  way!” 

"I  ain’t  broken  into  no  safe!”  contradicted  the 
sheriff.  "I  ain’t  touched  the  blame  safe!  I*'” 
followed  Mr.  Farnw’ell  out  into  the  other  room, 
and  when  I  come  back  just  this  very  minute  the 
safe  was  open.  **"  Anyway,  if  nothing  has  hap¬ 
pened  except  that  Miss  Rathom  has  took  out  her 
own  stock  I  guess  there  ain’t  no  great*”®  harm 
been  done.” 

"Damnum  absque  injuria,”  remarked  Mr.  Tutt 
airily.  "Damnum  absque  injuria!” 

Farnwell*”®  stood  speechless,  glaring  at  Helen. 

"The  game’s  up!”  Kirtland  whispered  to  him. 
"Better  beat  it  over  to  the  bank.”  Then**”  he 
turned  with  a  snarl  to  Mr.  Tutt.  "I  must  say, 
the  law  doesn’t  seem  to  bother  you  much!” 

"My  dear  friend,”  replied  the*®**’  latter  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  reproof,  "I  have  never  in  rny  en¬ 
tire  life  countenanced  or  connived  at  an  infrac¬ 
tion*®*®  of  the  law.  Helen,  my  dear,  it  is  now 
a  few  minutes  before  ten.  We  have  just  time 
enough  to  go  over*®”  and  get  your  grandfather’s 
stock  transferred  to  your  name  before  the  meet¬ 
ing.” 
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As  they  entered  the  bank  for  that  purpose 
Asa”*  Fa rn well  pushed  a  package  of  securities 
through  an  opening  in  a  wire  wicket  and  re¬ 
ceived  in  return**®®  a  bundle  of  notes,  each  in¬ 
dorsed: 

"Paid  June  5,  1925.” 

"Why  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Farnwell  acted**'"’ 
so  impolitely  about  grandpa’s  safe.’”  queried 
Helen. 

"I  don’t  know',  my  child,”  answered  the  lawyer, 
adding  to***®  himself  as  Farnwell  hurriedly  backed 
away  from  the  counter,  stuffing  the  notes  into  his 
pocket,  ’’but  I  can  guess.”***® 

Indeed  from  tbe  very  beginning  it  had  all  been 
a  matter  of  guesswork  so  far  as  Mr.  Tutt  was 
concerned.***®  As  happens  to  every  lawyer  over  and 
over  again,  he  had  been  playing  the  game  in 
utter  ignorance*”*”  of  the  ultimate  design  of  his 
antagonist.  But,  like  the  chess-player’s,  his  agile 
mind  had  leaped  ahead,*“®  foreseen  the  inevitable 
danger,  and  blocked  each  move. 

Over  at  the  offices  of  Williams  and  Farnwell 
the****  stockholders  of  the  Oriental  Trading  Com¬ 
pany  were  gathering,  one  by  one,  for  the  annual 
meeting.  In*®*®  the  private  office  of  Ebenezer  Wil¬ 
liams  sat  Willie  Toothaker  and  the  deputy. 

"Son,”  remarked  the*®*®  officer  of  the  law, 
"just  betw'een  ourselves — and  strictly  confidential 
— how’d  you  get  that  safe  open?” 

Willie  studied**®®  his  questioner  for  a  moment 
with  an  expression  in  which  suspicion  struggled 
with  an  altruistic  eagerness***®  to  impart  infor¬ 
mation.  Then  he  gave  the  deputy  a  fraternal 
grin. 

”Aw',  it  was  a  cinch!”  he  asserted,***®  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  ease  of  it.  ”A  rat  could  get  into  one  of 
them  old  tin  boxes!  You  take  the  knob  this 
way***®  and  turn  it  real  slow  until  you  hear  the 
tumbler  go  kind  of  kerplunk,  and  then  you  just 
keep  on  turning — ” 

At  the*®*®  same  moment  Mr.  Tutt,  accompanied 
by  Helen,  who  held  a  fresh  certificate  for  the  four 
thousand  shares  oP’®®  stock  which  had  just  been 
transferred  to  her  name  and  which  would  give 
her  control,  was  slowly  climbing  up  the  narrow 
stairway.*’®®  On  the  landing  they  nearly  collided 
with  Farnwell,  who  was  sneaking  down,  a  suit¬ 
case  in  his  hand,  but  he  did  not*’*®  look 
at  them. 

That  same  evening,  when  Mr.  Tutt  and  Willie 
were  sitting  in  the  smoker  of  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
press,  the*’*®  latter  bashfully  drew  a  crumpled  pa¬ 
per  from  his  trousers  pocket  with  the  remark: 
”Say,  Mr.  Tutt,  I  forgoP’*®  to  show  you  this.  It 
fell  out  of  the  safe  when  I  opened  the  door, 
and  I  put  it  in  my  pocket.  Maybe  it’s  worth**"® 
keeping.  Is  it?” 

The  old  lawyer  adjusted  his  spectacles  and 
then  looked  quizzically  over  them  at  Mr.**'® 
Toothaker. 

"So  you  opened  the  safe,  did  you?  Dear  me!” 
Then  he  sat  up  with  a  Jerk  and  slapped  his  knee. 
"Holy  cats!”  he***®  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
amusement  and  disgust. 

The  paper  was  a  bill  of  sale,  dated  1879,***"  for 
one  safe  sold  to  Ebenezer  Williams  by  the  Hol- 
bird  Safe  and  Lock  Company,  and  signed,***" 
"Joshua  Holbird,  Pres.” 

"And  to  think,”  sighed  Mr.  Tutt,  "that  that 
confounded  old  safe — as  now  clearly  appears 
from**®®  this  paper — belonged  to  Ebenezer  Wil¬ 


liams  all  the  time — his  own  private,  personal 
property — and  that  I,"**’  as  his  executor,  could 
have  taken  it  away  and  blown  it  open  three 
weeks  ago!  Well,  it’s  all  the  same  in*** 
the  end;  and — the  law  is  the  law'!  Quod  erat 
demonstrandum!"  (8951) 

(The  End) 

Actual  Business  Letters 

(1)  TO  OUR  DEPOSITORS:  We  wish  to  ad 
vise  that  effective  March  1,  1940,  the®  minimum 
amount  of  checks  subject  to  protest,  will  be  in¬ 
creased  from  $10.01  to  $50.01.*®  This  change  has 
been  recommended  by  the  American  Bankers  As¬ 
sociation  and  will,  we  trust,  meet*®  with  your 
approval. 

Collection  items  will  be  handled  in  accordance 
with  your  protest  instructions  appearing**^  on  the 
letter  or  on  the  item.  (86) 

(2)  (Circular  letter)  For  your  securities— 
safekeeping  combined  with  experienced  attention. 

A  Custody®  Account  with  our  Trust  Department, 
under  which  you  can  place  stocks  and  bonds  in 
our  safekeeping,  subject  to  your  control,*®  will 
afford  many  advantages,  whether  you  are  at  home 
or  aw'ay. 

Through  this  service  you  can  combine  the* 
protection  afforded  by  safekeeping  in  our  vaults 
with  ready  availability  for  sale  or  other*®  disposi-  : 
tion  and  experienced  attention  to  the  details  of 
routine  care. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  so  that  you’®®  can  ; 
direct  sales  and  purchases  of  securities  by  mail,  | 
telegraph,  or  cable. 

We  w'ill  watch  for  and  endeavor’®  to  notify 
yt>u  of  redemption  calls,  meetings,  reorganizations, 
and  protective  committees. 

Your  income’*®  and  matured  principal  w'ill  be 
collected  for  your  account. 

And  other  important  seivices  will  be  ren¬ 
dered.’*® 

An  explanatory  booklet.  The  Care  of  Your  Se¬ 
curities,  and  a  folder  giving  the  schedule  of  fees’" 
are  available  at  any  of  our  Offices  on  request. 
(Give  street  address  also  for  offices  here — city**  j 
names  only  for  branches  abroad)  (206)  , 

Dear  Hendricks: 

I  have  just  dictated  (1)  copy  for  slip  for  en¬ 
closure  with  the  February  29  statements®  and  (2) 
for  a  circular  letter  that  should  be  mailed  on  the 
15th.  Please  let  Miss  Kennedy  know  by  noon*®  to¬ 
morrow  how  many  should  be  printed — the  circular 
should  go  out  in  all  statements;  the  letter  to  our 
active  accounts*®  only. 

Greenfield  (64) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

BELLA:  We  girls  are  getting  up  a  secret  so¬ 
ciety  of  our  own. 

George:  What’s  the  object? 

Bella:  I  don’t  know®  exactly  yet,  but  will  tell 
you  all  about  it  after  1  am  initiated  (35) 

•  •  • 

PROFESSOR:  If  I  were  to  be  flogged,  what 
would  that  be? 

Class  (in  unison):  Corporal  punishment. 

Professor:  But®  if  I  were  to  be  beheaded? 

Class  (still  in  unison):  That  would  be  capital 
(.34) 
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BUTCHER;  I  can't  give  you  any  more  credit, 
sir.  Your  bill  is  bigger  now  than  it  should  be. 

Customer:  I  know  that.*'  Just  make  it  out  as 
it  should  be  and  I’ll  pay  it.  (29) 

•  •  • 

JUDGE:  Have  you  anything  to  say,  prisoner, 
before  I  pass  sentence.^ 

Prisoner:  It  takes  very  little  to  please”  me,  Your 
Honor.  (23) 

•  •  • 

DOLLY  was  just  home  after  her  first  day  at 
school. 

"Well,  darling,’’  asked  her  mother,  "what  did 
they  teach  you.’’’ 

"Not  much,”  replied  ”  the  child,  "I  have  to  go 
attain.”  (26) 

•  •  • 

SANDY  had  visited  the  second-hand  book  shop 

regularly,  spending  an  hour  or  two  every  day  for 
more”  than  a  week — but  he  rarely  even  asked 
the  price  of  a  book,  and  the  shopkeeper  was 

beginning  to  wonder  how“  he  might  make  a  sale. 

One  day,  on  his  arrival  in  the  shop,  Sandy 
picked  up  a  book  and  rushed  over  to  the**  pro¬ 
prietor. 

"Ah,”  thought  the  storekeeper,  "he’s  going  to 
buy  it  at  last!” 

But  Sandy  had  different  ideas.  "Look,”  mon,” 
he  complained,  "what  kind  of  book  store  is  this, 
anyway.’  Somebody  has  taken  my  hook  mark,  and 
I’ve  lost  my  place.”  (100) 

Transcription  Speed  Project 

Dear  Mr.  Chandler: 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  realize  that — to  be  a 
good  provider — you  really  need  three”  kinds  of 
money  ? 

When  emergencies  strike,  you  need  money  that 
can  spring  into  action  immediately — dollars"  in¬ 
stantly  available  in  a  bank  account. 

To  be  prepared  against  untimely  death,  you 
need  money  that  will"  take  your  place  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  your  family.  Such  money  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  through  the  medium  of  life*  insurance. 

But  in  the  world  we  live  in  today,  more  than 
ever  before,  people  are  conscious  of  the  need 
for  a  third'^  kind  of  money  .  .  .  the  need  for  a 
reserve  of  dollars  to  be  accumulated,  step  by  step, 
to  remain  untouched"^  during  a  man’s  years  of 
earning  power. 

This  kind  of  money  makes  you  a  good  provider 
for  yourself  and  your’"  family  when  your  working 
days  are  done. 

May  I  tell  you  tomorrow  afternoon  what  we 
have  to  offer  in  this  third”®  kind  of  money? 

•  Yours  truly,  (165) 

My  dear  Mr.  Collier: 

Few  individuals  can  honestly  claim  to  perceive 
all  that  is  happening  in  the”  world  today.  Fewer 
still  can  claim  abili^  to  foresee  the  effect  of  each 
day’s  events  on  the  future  of"  investment  values. 

In  the  present  confused  situation  a  mature  or¬ 
ganization  has  advantages*  denied  to  any  one 
man  working  alone.  Having  adequate  time,  man¬ 
power,  experience,  and  group  judgment*  such  an 
organization  will  inevitably  make  fewer  mistakes 
and  achieve  better  results. 

If  you  find'*  the  formulation  and  supervision 
of  a  sound  investment  program  to  be  a  difficult 


problem  today,'”  we  should  like  to  discuss  with 
you  how  Daly’s  Service  can  be  of  help  and  bene¬ 
fit  to  you. 

Our  telephone  number'"  is  Main  4-6659-  Make 
a  record  of  it  and  when  you  need  advice  call  us 
at'*  any  time. 

Respectfully  yours,  (166) 

Fixing  the  Blame 

(O,  C.  A.  Memberthip  Tett  for  February) 

AN  IMPORTANT  QUESTION  for  us  to  con¬ 
sider  is  how  far  we  should  go  in  blaming  other 
people  and  conditions”  for  our  failure  to  take 
advantage  of  chances  that  are  thrust  in  our  way. 
Perhaps  a  certain  amount  of  blame"  may  be 
placed  on  selected  factors,  such  as  the  bad  luck 
of  suffering  from  hurts  or  an  ailment  not  of  our 
choosing.*  We  may  even,  in  a  sense,  blame  cer¬ 
tain  drawbacks  to  defects  in  home  training* or  the 
way  in  which  we  have  been*  taught  in  school. 

But  do  not  think  that  we  can  settle  the  blame 
for  our  condition  or  lack  of  vision  on  anything'* 
or  anyone  except  our  own  lack  of  strength  of 
character.  We  cannot  satisfy  that  yearning  for 
greater'”  recognition  and  success  by  showing 
where  others  have  delayed  or  stopped  our  prog¬ 
ress.  In  the  common  language  of  the'"  street, 
we  must  not  "pass  the  buck.”  Our  future  in  a 
large  degree  depends  entirely  upon  us.  Our 
stars  may  or  may'*  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  but  this  we  know*:  If  we  work  we  will 
accomplish  something.  (176) 

The  Old  Woman  and  the  Doctor 

(Junior  O.  C.  A.  Test  for  February) 

AN  OLD  WOMAN  who  had  become  blind, 
promised  a  doctor  that  she  would  give  him  a 
handsome  prize  if  he  would  give  her”  back  her 
sight.  The  doctor  tampered  with  the  old  lady’s 
eyes  and  a  bit  at  a  time  carried  off  her  goods. 
Then  he  brought"  back  her  sight  and  demanded 
his  fee.  Alas,  the  poor  woman  had  nothing  to 
give.  He  sued  her  and  being  called  before*  the 
judges  she  in  defense  said:  "What  this  man  says 
is  true;  I  promised  the  fee  if  he  could  make 
me  see,  and  nothing*  if  he  did  not.  Now  he 
says  I  have  my  sight,  but  before  I  lost  it  I  could 
‘ee  all  sorts  of  furniture  and’*  goods  in  my 
house  and  now  I  can  see  nothing.”  (108) 

- ♦ - 

TODAY’S  BUSINESS,  the  first  issue  of 
which  is  scheduled  for  February  publi¬ 
cation,  digests  the  cream  of  the  business  news 
from  the  country’s  leading  trade,  financial, 
and  business  magazines. 

Harvey  B.  Matthews,  Jr.,  president  of  Today’s 
Business  Publishing  Corporation,  explained:  "Busi¬ 
ness  people  cannot  pause  to  read  the  hundreds  of 
magazines  published  in  many  unrelated  fields,  but 
many  facts  or  statistics  in  these  publications  gen¬ 
erate  fresh  ideas  and  supplement  other  reading.” 

Today’s  Business  is  published  monthly  at 
155  West  46th  Street,  New  York  City.  Sub¬ 
scription  price  is  $3  annually;  25  cents  a  copy. 
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FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  OR  FOR 
TEACHERS  IN  TRAINING 

BVSIMESS  EDIJCAT10!S’ — BASIC  PBINCIPLES  AND  TBENDS,  by  Herbert 
A.  Tonne.  This  book  fills  a  long-recognized  need.  Its  contents  are  basic  and  essential  for 
commercial  teachers.  The  first  twelve  chapters  deal  with  the  place  of  business  education  in 
the  secondary  schools  in  terms  of  its  objectives,  llie  remaining  chapters  are  concerned  with 
training  for  various  business  occupations.  The  author  is  a  widely  experienced  teacher  and 
teacher  trainer.  ?  List  Price,  $2.00 

TWENTY  SHOBTCCTS  TO  SHORTHAND  SPEED,  by  Clyde  Blanchard. 

In  this  book  a  veteran  shorthand  teacher  presents  in  an  informal  way  fundamental  procedures 
for  increased  effectiveness  in  building  student  speed  up  to  120  words  a  minute.  Each  of  these 
twenty  fundamental  teaching  principles  is  discussed  in  a  detailed  and  practical  manner.  A 
“must”  book  for  those  teachers  who  wish  to  overlook  no  opportunity  for  improving  their 
teaching  effectiveness.  List  Price,  $1.00 

RESEARCH  APPLIED  TO  BUSINESS  EDUCATION,  by  Haynes  and  Hum¬ 
phrey.  For  those  who  are  engaged  in  business  education  research,  and  teachers  in  service 
who  are  research-minded.  This  book  is  a  guide  to  accepted  research  standards  and  procedures. 
It  covers  such  topics  as  basic  principles  of  research,  methodology,  research  applicable  to  business 
education,  elementary  statistical  techniques,  collection  and  classification  of  data,  and  abstracts 
of  selected  studies  in  business  education.  In  the  back  is  an  elaborate  bibliography. 

List  Price,  $2M 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


New  York 
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Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London 

When  sending  for  these  books  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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